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THE WISDOM OF LOVE 



CHAPTER I 


Nowhere do men feel the wonder and exhilaration of 
Spring as in a great city, and in no city is her glory so 
amazing and stimulating as in Berlin. The long rows of 
lofty houses turn green as if by some hidden magic, the 
first flowers appear on the balconies, the chestnut-trees 
bordering the busy streets put forth their buds of glisten- 
ing gold, tlie front, gardens are gay once more with the 
deep purple of flowering lilacs, blackbirds begin to sing 
from the roofs, and the parks are again filled with children 
and birds amongst all the tender green of opening leaves 
— all this not only fills the heart of a Berlin citizen with 
ecstasy, but sometimes, too, so intoxicates liim tliat he 
loses himself in excesses of a less exalted nature, quite as 
often as in a sense of bliss and overwhelming gratitude. 
He becomes less phlegmatic, throws off his overcoat and 
rushes about his business in tearing haste as if afraid to 
miss all the spring marvels; suddenly he begins to shout 
and fight, throws himself with passionate eagerness into 
the last of the winter amusements no less than into the 
first new joys of spring, buys flowers for his sweetheart 
— no other city can show such wealth of blossom both in 
the florists’ shops and in the flower-sellers’ baskets — 
joins those of his fellow-citizens who flock in large 
numbers to the few places that serve beer and coffee out- 
side the building, and there he will sit half-shivering for 
hours amongst attenuated oleanders and imitation palms 
in the noise and dust of the streets, either looking out for 
adventures or thinking over life as it affects him, so that 
he goes to bed late, discontented or unstrung, and gets 
up to all the tempting sunshine and the buds and blos- 
soms of the following morning, only to pursue with a 
tired body or overstrained nerves the dreary round of his 
artificial occupations carried on in the bare, dark places 
of this great and intricate molehill. There, to the accom- 
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paniment of the shrill telephone bells, Ae tap-tap of the 
typewriters, the rattle of the shop tills, telegrains^ y 
hither and thither, postmen pass with hasty steps, veliicics 
and electric trams rolling along the streets vie in num er 
with the underground trains beneath. The cars on le 
elevated railway of smohe-blaclcened brickwork rising to 
the level of the tree-tops carry their daily freight of tens 
of thousands of hurried, anxious, heavy-laden passengers 
past all the marvels of the Tiergarten* — a glimpse, a 
fleeting scent — and the train Sashes on once more amid 
walls, streets, chimneys and towers. 

Here and there one may catch sight of one of these 
nerv'ous, worldly-wise men as he stops short and Casts 
a thoughtful, wondering glance at his surroundings. -It 
almost seems as if he were considering them from a 
different point of Hew and making up Ids mind to free 
himself from all the demands made upon him by his 
unnatural life and to become from that hour a man in 


very deed; but tlien a cloud passes swiftly across his face, 
a strained look of excitement and unrest, and he pursues 
his hurried course once more. His features assume their 
expression of cool but eager calculation; in another 
moment he is disputing the fare vith his driver, tearing as 
TT ^4 catch a train just starting on the 

=^otl'er three 

busings passes in hot altercation with another 

Std TO of life 


* Tiergarten — the beautiful 


west-end park of Berlin. 
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CHAPTER II 

On just such a spring day when hearts and passions are 
alike touched and roused, Frau Meta Felgentreu was 
dressing to go to church, for it was Sunday. She belonged 
to the so-called old natives of Berlin, came of good middle- 
class stock, was the wife of a factory overseer, bore her 
fortj’^-five years with dignity and grace, and had never 
once since her marriage missed this Sunday pilgrimage 
— ^and this, too, without any trying display of temper or 
neglect of home or husband, for which, indeed, even 
supposing that such things had been possible, she would 
never have forgiven herself, since duty in her eyes was a 
very serious matter. Perhaps she was superstitious, or 
perhaps, too, it was a slight sense of insecurity that made 
her cling udth every fibre of her being to the joy which 
had not come to her so early as to many. Possibly tiiat 
was the meaning of the various horse-shoes that, for some 
purpose or another, she had put up in all kinds of places 
in tlie flat, one over the entrance door, one on which hung 
the keys in the kitchen, one as a coffee-pot stand in the 
living-room, and another — silver-plated and adorned with 
yellow ribbon — on which Felgentreu used every night to 
hang the gold watch that she had given him on their 
wedding-day. 

Their bedroom, where Meta was dressing, was full of 
the spring sunshine that transformed the white muslin 
curtains into forms of filmy brightness, brought out the 
brilliance of the mirror farther back, danced on the striped 
wallpaper, on the horse-shoe, on the b^o^vn wooden cup- 
board and on the two bedsteads. And more than all this, its 
kindly beams showed to the husband — a tall, fair man in 
house slippers and sucking a fairly long pipe with a certain 
relish — how sturdy, neat and youthful this wife of his was. 

Her bare arms were still young and rounded, her neck 
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sad shoulders showed signs of health and strength, and 
with her abundant light-brown hair and large grey eyes 
thst Sashed back their light from the mirror, she looked 
in her pretty’ white garments a creature that could still 
cxGUse Jove and return it; no one, indeed, would have 
thought her more than forty, the exact age of her husband, 
who this morning was hovering round her full of fresh 
ties usd quite ready to tease his wife a little, 

''IJon'x titivate so much, Meta, when I know you are 
going to meet other men,” he admonished as he stood 
behind her, pufEng at his pipe. He was a good half-head 
Kuks- djsn bh wife and remarkably fair, in every sense of 
the word a fine bold, upstanding man who enjoyed at 
no less than abroad an irreproachable reputation, 
bmwti-eyed, well-read, as good-humoured as he was 
xestlosSx continually changing, yet always tlie same; now, 
likwsoveTj he had already shaved and donned his white 
shirt, though he still lacked a collar, and his brilliant crop 
of ruddy hair had so far not renewed its acquaintance 
with brash and comb. . 

*’lr really hurts my eyes.” His voice betmyed a note ot 
reproach, "I am not exactly sure— there might be some- 
tl'.mg disloyal about it. TJiere you still go on hidden 
p.iths — ^'vho knotvs whither? One of your hairpins has 
dropped. Is someone thinking of you ?” 

He picked it up and handed it to her, and witlr a senous 
hxik in his eyes, as he passed from jest to earnest, he 
asketl: “Tdl me, wouldn’t you like for once to speiid a 
Sunday morning with your husband ? I would get a little 
svsci.ible breakfast for us two, some red meat minced up 
with cijg and onions, sprinkled with pepper and salt, and 
« titty of port as wdl — ^now' tliat would be pleasant, 

r.tS!X'ly, Then we could talk a little .about old times; it is 
abxajs nice to have a chat with you. Do you know, J often 
ml','! somethinit of Uiis kind on Sundays like to-d,ty? 
the be.uitsfol wwtlicr. Haven’t I the canaries? Tes. it's 
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true I manage to pass some hours looking after them, but 
there would be time for that afterwards. Other husbands 
have things differently and don’t realize their blessings. 
Heavens alive! I tell you, wife, a week of money-making 
is often very wearisome. And the spring gets into one’s 
bones — as if to make one wish the old courtship days 
were back again. You are still a pretty, attractive wife, 
Meta; there’s no denying that.” 

She blushed a little as she put on her under-bodice, 
for until now she had stood there in her corsets. 

, “What remarks you do make when you have the time !” 
she answered with a laugh, yet not untouched by the look, 
so unlike that of a staid married man in its boyish admira- 
tion and the thwarted longing with which he paid homage 
to the unconscious charm of her body, almost as though 
it was still a ihiracle of creation that he did not fully grasp. 

“Never mind now ; we shall no doubt get the spring 
out of our bones again. This afternoon we’ll go to the 
Tiergarten and in the evening you will take me to 
Siechen’s, in the Potsdam Platz. And I will come with 
you once more to your wineshop. And as to church, 
Emil, how would it be if you put on your collar and 
shoes and came with me instead of my staying with you ? 
You see, a Sunday without church — I should feel as if 
I had no real support to help me through the week. The 
sudden break in my habit would quite upset me. But it 
would be a great joy to me to know you were sitting 
beside me in the pew. Moreover, it’s Easter to-day, and 
this is when we must celebrate our first glance of mutual 
love. Do you remember, Emil?” 

“Of course; that’s what I say,” came his eager reply, 
accompanied by an emphatic wave of .the long pipe. 
“What otlrer old times do you think I want to talk to you 
about? Now, Meta, you just put on your pretty jumper 
with tlie red spots and sit on my knee by die window ; 
and then you can take a puff or two at my pipe, and I’ll 
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and shoulders showed signs of health and strength, and 
with her abundant light-brown hair and large gre} ej 
tliat flashed back their light from the mirror, she looKea 
in her pretty white garments a creature drat ® 

arouse love and return it; no one, indeed, 
thought her more than forty, the exact age of her hus an , 
who this morning was hovering round her full of fres r 
ideas and quite ready to tease his wife a little. 

“Don’t titivate so much, Meta, when I know you are 
going to meet other men,” he admonished as he stood 
behind her, puffing at his pipe. He was a good half-head 
taller than his wife and remarkably fair, in every sense of 
the word a fine bold, upstanding man who enjoyed at 
home no less tlian abroad an irreproachable reputation, 
brown-eyed, well-read, as good-humoured as he w’as 
restless, continually changing, yet always the same; now', 
moreover, he had already shaved and donned his white 
shirt, tlrough he still lacked a collar, and his brilliant crop 
0 ^ mddy hair had so far not renewed its acquaintance 
With brush and comb. 

voicc betrayed a note of 

tliincT exactly sure— there might be some- 


mtVic -...v , • you stl 

<lrnr,r.«.i W'hither? One of your hairpins has 


on hidden 

droime<t to “‘"“‘err une ot y( 

thinlang of you?’’ 

look in hh ey^^ lionded it to her, and with a serious 
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miss something of this kind on Sun^“ ^ 
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true I manage to pass some hours looking after them, but 
there would be time for that afterwards. Other husbands 
have things differently and don’t realize their blessings. 
Heavens alive! I tell you, wife, a week of money-making 
is often very wearisome. And the spring gets into one’s 
bones — as if to make one wish the old courtship days 
were back again. You are still a pretty, attractive wife, 
Meta; there’s no denying that.” 

She blushed a little as she put on her under-bodice, 
for until now she had stood there in her corsets. 

“What remarks you do make when you have tlie time 1” 
she answered with a laugh, yet not untouched by the look, 
so unlike that of a staid married man in its boyish admira- 
tion and the thwarted longing with which he paid homage 
to the unconscious charm of her body, almost as though 
it was still a ihiracle of creation that he did not fully grasp, 

“Never mind now; we shall no doubt get the spring 
out of our bones again. This afternoon we’ll go to the 
Tiergarten and in the evening you will take me to 
Siechen’s, in the Potsdam Platz. And I will come with 
you once more to your wineshop. And as to church, 
Emil, how would it be if you put on your collar and 
shoes and came with me instead of my staying with you? 
You see, a Sunday without church — I should feel as if 
I had no real support to help me through the week. The 
sudden break in my habit would quite upset me. But it 
would be a great joy to me to know you were sitting 
beside me in the pew. Moreover, it’s Easter to-day, and 
this is when we must celebrate our first glance of mutual 
love. Do you remember, Emil?” 

“Of course; tliat’s what I say,” came his eager reply, 
accompanied by an emphatic wave of the long pipe. 
“Wliat otlier old times do you think I want to talk to you 
about? Now, Meta, you just put on your pretty jumper 
with tlie red spots and sit on my knee by the window; 
and then you can take a puff or two at my pipe, and Til 
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a drink from your gte ri!d, 
once in a way I count for more tlitm tlie pastor, 
despise it, Meta. I’ll fetch you your jt^pen „ 

“No, no, never nund the the 

Meta replied, as she took up the dark ^together 

friendly tone of her refusal, however, could n 
hide tlie anxiety she always felt in any doesn’t 

nature, for here lay her dispumd nght. do^“^, 

smile on our bemg togetlier this S' me 

on almost sadly: “There are people who 
for years and years at church and sMl thmk I am • 

-id if I laugh and say I hava a live, 

of a husband they look at me in amazemen . 

of fact, Emil, you only know one side of my life and > 

one of your;, altliough, indeed, I have a better id^f 

what you are in the factory than you can ha\ e o , 

church is to me. You come home and forget a ^ lo 

you have left behind, but, Emil, I forget nothmg. c 
all the same, dear Emil, we will begin our ce e ^ 
to-day. Wlien I come back from church I have go ^ 
surprise for you, and you can spend tlie time till then m 
thinking what it is.” 

Her blouse being now fastened, hleta looked at him 
affectionately, and Emil realized his defeat, altliough not, 
indeed, without a certain rebellious feeling of indignation, 
a touch of pcewh annoyance mingled in the high esteem 
which he really felt for his wife as he murmured sulkily : 
You can’t give me any surprise greater tlian what I 
felt ten years ago for the worth of your character — unless, 
indeed, you clunbed up on your own head, and there 
possibly you would find a dizzy outlook. Yliat’s the 
festive fare for to-day?” 

Grumblis in one cheek and praise in the other,” she 

“J'^st fetch me my 
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“The order shall be passed on,” he said somewhat 
petulan% as he stepped to the open door and called out: 
“Alma, please bring along our lady’s shoes!” Then he 
sauntered into the parlour, where she could hear him 
begin his Sunday occupation of attending to his canaries. 

Alma, a Avell-grown pretty girl of about twenty, Frau 
Felgentreu’s niece, and at first sight the living image of 
her aunt when younger, appeared with the shoes. But 
tlie likeness was at first sight only, for even a superficial 
comparison disclosed fundamental diversity in many 
respects, and as soon as she spoke she stood revealed as 
an entirely different being. Just as her colouring was 
distinctly darker than Meta’s, her qualities, too, seemed 
to be of more pronounced and violent a character. She, 
as well as those around her, had to fight continually with 
her own headstrong nature and a tendency to a certain 
quarrelsome irritability inherited from her motlier — a 
tendency that had made her a most difficult child to 
manage and tried Meta’s patience almost to breaking- 
point. But since she made up for tliese failings by affection 
and other sterling qualities, and hadj moreover, grown 
into a fine young creature with every prospect of a 
successful future, Meta felt she had her reward, and the 
foundations of a good mutual understanding were already 
laid between the two women. Now Alma stood and 
watched her aunt as she buttoned up her shoes. 

“I have half a mind to come with you in this lovely 
weather,” she remarked, looking out of the window with 
eyes full of youth’s keen desire for life. “But now I shall 
never catch you up, so, perhaps, a little later I will just 
run over to the Lippkes ; they are going this afternoon to 
Potsdam, and I don’t know by what train. And anyway 
you would rather go alone witli uncle.” 

“Much you know with whom I would rather go alone,” 
was Frau Meta’s mocking reply, but she looked by no 
means ill-pleased. 
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‘•Yod C 2 n tcU Cb« Uppkc that the 
froch paltem I lent her~or hnw arc wc to 

frock madcihiswech?YougirHarc«rj'STnartan^a^l^^^^ 

able, but not so pnrtiaibr about tidiness a^ jot S 

Hav^ you moved the buttons on your blouse so that t. 

docs not fit so tightly r” in 

“It doesn’t fit so vcr>- tightly, her niece ... 

some confusion; “and even if it did, tlie> are " 
that now.” She blushed a little, and began arranging h 
hair. “Your new bat, too, is very prettj-. Do you svant 
make a favourable impression on God i 

“It wouldn’t do your impertinence any harm it 5'°^^ 
such an acquaintance through me,” Frau Meta answc i 
with a last critical glance in the looking-glass as she tumco 
her steps with calm dignity towards tlic parlour.^ ^ti 
won’t have got over all your difficulties even if the Lipp^^ 
do invite you to go to Potsdam, although young Liupk® 
has got a situation as dispenser. And anyway 1 want to 
tell you that to-day is the last time you go to the Lippkts 
until tltcy have been here, as is but fitting. You may ask 
them over to coffee for any afternoon you like. After all, 
we Fclgentreus arc no mere upstarts, so let the folk show 
themselves to me. Good-bye, Emil. Have you any message 


for God on this anniversary day?” 

“You might tell Him not to let so many birds die this 
year,” Fclgentreu replied, wrinkling his brows as he 
bent anxious eyes on an ailing little hen-canary. “If they 
do, it is no use breeding them, and I would rather spend 
the time having a rooming drink.” 

1 11 give your message,” she answered with a sharp 
glance in his direction. “It would be a pity for us all, 
after you have dropped those morning drinks for so long.” 

And now the old cock-bird, who always led the chorus 
and never failed to respond to Frau Meta’s deep melodi- 
ous voice, broke into a flood of song; a young bird eagerly 
joined m at once, and a sudden chorus of rippling melody 
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arose from all the little wooden cages. Accompanied by 
the notes of the gay little songsters, Frau Meta, hymn- 
book in hand, left the sitting-room and the flat. 

No sooner was she gone than Felgentreu heard the 
first Easter chimes float through the open window, and, 
contrary to his usual custom, he broke off in the midst 
of his activities, took a meditative pull or two at his pipe, 
and then began to pace restlessly up and down between 
the bed and sitting rooms. The birds stopped singing 
and subsided into inquiring chirps amongst themselves, 
whilst the white curtains danced joyously — well-nigh 
riotously, indeed — in the draught, as if determined to 
take advantage for once of the mistress’s absence. 

In front of the bedroom window stood a flower-table 
gay with cyclamens and hyacinths of Frau Felgentreu ’s 
own growing; the sight of them, standing so quietly with 
faces turned towards the sun, increased the sense of 
loneliness bordering on jealousy that always overwhelmed 
Emil when he was compelled by Meta’s absence or a 
passing want of harmony between them to look for a 
substitute and some other diversion in his home. The 
flowers never responded to his advances ; throughout the 
flat, where, indeed, under no matter what conditions, 
material and mental alike, the whole atmosphere was 
but the unmistakable expression of Meta’s character and 
influence, there was nodiing that showed such faitliful, 
and absolutely fanatical, devotion to her as did her 
plants. Her husband often almost hated them, although 
he continually brought her from time to time cuttings 
of an especially choice geranium or fuchsia that he had 
seen at some acquaintance’s, because he remembered 
how pleased she was to get them. Her curtains, too, in 
the flat, were not without their influence as far as he was 
concerned ; there was something seductive and false about 
them, especially when they tossed and flew up in the wind 
as they did to-day — something that excited him and 
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bU »asc»lin= love of 
he sat at the table witlt ISIcta, 

.vhilst she setved, they hung m 

at the windows, looking as if it would be qu 

for the sight of them to arouse ^ponded 

Now, too, it was they,_and ^hey ^ne ^atjes?^^ 
in any way to those spring sedations . 

birds, on whom he had expended such me • L 

the winter, were now quite indifferent to h 
him with their futile hopping and chirping. 

But suddenly there rang out from the ^^J^h 
notes that at once commanded his attenUon. • 
before heard Alma sing without being particula } _ 
by if, he had had many a joke witli her and ‘ , 

too, either over some object that both wanted or when 
they were enjoying a little rough frolic, but i la 
been anything more than the natural play _ 

and niece. Yet now she was singing the little , 

operatic air, “That’s \\Tiat die Young Girls Love, 
so much assurance and in a voice so plainly^ f 

her own ripening desires that he took the pipe 
was really too old and staid for him from his moudi, w 
with his lips still parted bent his head to listen to her. 
A smile that took years from his age passed across his 
face, and his brown eyes, that expressed such warmth ana 
imagination, now flashed with the light of enterprise. His 
wife’s curtains, too, continued to blow about and to 
suggest secrets that they did not contain. Quite involun- 
tarily, but most opportunely, his mind reverted to die 
women’s conversation in the bedroom about the too- 
tightly-fitting blouse and to the fact that he had himself 
noticed how the girl’s figure had developed in the past 
year. At last, as though carried on by some irresistible 
current, he began in his embroidered slippers to move 
towards the kitchen. 

There he found Alma working away •with chalk and 
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benzine at her white shoes, which she was trj’ing to make 
still whiter. Through tlie half-open door of her bedroom 
he could sec a white lace-trimmed petticoat laid out on 
the bed beside a pair of long stockings and a thin, filmy 
muslin dress. He got a sudden distaste for his tobacco, 
and letting his eyes wander ov'cr the neck-opening of her 
long-sleeved apron, which for convenience’ sake she was 
wearing to-day over her petticoat-bodice, he bcg.an to 
talk to her, 

"Well, now, tell me, Alma, what about tlic things 
young girls love?" he said, witli a smile. "Do you know 
anything more about them, di?” 

The spring breezes were moving tlic white curtains in 
tlic kitchen too, but here they fluttered like flags, and in a 
more maidenly and bridal fashion. The sunshine fell in 
a slanting fiery beam across the pretty girl from behind, 
so that cverj^hing about her lay in strong light and shade 
and still furdier increased tlic impression which she gave 
of strength and determination. Her hair, that at other times 
looked dark, now had a golden shimmer; a few locks, 
straying over her sun-kissed cheek, were so fair as to be 
almost invisible, and a delicate down seemed to tremble 
in the breeze, whilst tlic soft growtli at the nape of her 
neck only threw a slight shade on to the wliiteness of her 
throat. Chin and nose, the self-willed line of her straight 
eyebrow and the little green stone in her ear, which she 
had forced her aunt to give her, all stood out in the bright 
light, whilst her eyes, with their secret gleam, lay in deep 
shadow. When she raised her head, however, every- 
thing was totally changed ; a sunbeam fell across one eye, 
and her mouth, widi the red lips and white teeth, shone 
with unwonted brightness amidst all the other flashing 
points of copper and glass in the kitchen. 

“No doubt you know more about them,” she answered^ 
with a laugh. “Why ask me?” 

"Why ask you? Because you are a girl yourself,” he 


i6 the wisdom of lOV ^ 

explained, as he stepped a little closer, whilst 
something akin to reverential worship in his ey^ 
their hunger and thirst for beauty they trace ^ 
that passed from her rounded chin across the w * ^ 
to lose itself between the close curves 

“You see, I know nothing about such things oj 
was my first acquaintance.” t r r? m?’’ 

“You’ve no doubt told that to many a one b o ’ 
she mocked in the somewhat brusque %vay ^ 
“Well, I may have had two or three before, he o 
and prepared to do a little bragging for her beaeli • 
niay perhaps have been half a dozen,” he said, v 
a peacock, with a wink in his eye, “But every oo 
^ent. Even if you know a hundred or ^ 
un red, number aor may have such an aroma o 
ee you have never before known what a girl 
ThpJ ® ® pity everything has to come to aD 

«>You satisfaction in life.” , . 

Alma said ashamed, uncle, to say suchjiti' ^ 

'ncanwhile looking attentively at her 

you might search ^®”^ittly have no cause for . J 
If she sitch a wife as 

/of v/}"' ‘‘You see^^o^ ''J^t I meant,” he went on P 
tlni coiljp?’* said 

»ur??‘”oe fj,” sprin®-,.®=‘trng, drinking, smokja?' 

">! u AnI music-all of it end^ 

't"!"' h °n the Toon-^ blackbird does sinS 

and ever, enj 

itV u^lT- }o leavi’^*" then it 


and ever, < 

^ the same 


®be has a a't^ ^’'^on faithful 
^'8ht, upright 
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nature, not like the ordinary run, and that’s exactly why 
she oughtn’t to run off to the preacher, just to-day, the 
anniversary of our betrothal. Would you run away if your 
husband wanted to hug you for an hour, and to church 
of all places? Now, tell me, Alma, what would you do in 
such a case?” 

“Why, stop for the kissing, of course,” she laughed. 
“The church would be nothing for me. But, then, I’m 
different, uncle. And Aunt Meta is not always at church, 
and you often have a good time with her, too.” 

- “That’s true enough, Alma, clever lass. Only 3mu don’t 
know quite everything, I can tell you. Sometimes for a 
long time I can go shares with God quite contentedly, 
but then I grow desperate, for He is eternal and I’m but 
mortal. And the hour for kissing won’t be made up to me. 
Or do you contradict that, Alma? Will it or will it not?” 

“What questions you do ask!” she answered in sudden 
embarrassment and already on the defensive. “Those 
are questions for married people, and I know nothing 
about it.” 

“Questions of love, Alma,” he answered earnestly. 
“Marriage is only the cloak ; pull that off and all the other 
coverings as well, and underneath there ought to be a 
wholesome, sturdy love to rejoice one’s heart. But when 
there’s for ever a hymn-book in the hand and a cross 
round the neck! Well, there’s an end of the whole busi- 
ness! Sometimes, I think to myself, if things had been 
different I’d have come to ruin with drink and women. 
I’ll tell you what, my girl. I’ve been a deceiver, a hypo- 
critical simpleton and nothing but a pious humbug when 
the bells ring on Sunday mornings. I don’t know how it 
is, but for months I’ve been tormented with the idea 
that the whole thing about the bank is a swindle, an 
indefensible make-believe. I tell you, we’ve 15,000 marks 
in the savings-bank. What am I going to do with it? 
It doesn’t belong to me! I turn my back on the money, 

B 
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go off into the ^vide world, and notliing " 

myself, mat’s the result? Have you ^y idea? 1 ^ 
Sang yourself, Emil, and then you’ll be out of everyone s 
way To-day Meta told me that there arc peoP^ ''ho 
haTC been at ehurch Mth her for years and tlunk she is 
a Mdow. They all go the same way ever}’ Sunday, imc 
clouds in the sky, just see one another, but toow iio one 
more than that, and each of them tliinks: There s tliat 
fine-looking woman again!’ ‘The gentleman with Uie 
beard is begiiming to age.’ And suddenly one drops 
out, is dead, departed in the fear of the Lord ! That s her 


world, Alma.” 

The girl had lost all inclination to laugh and her sense 
of iimocent security, too. She had pulled her overall up 
closer round her throat, and although as he talked he had 
moved so that she could no longer feel oppressed by Ids 
close proximit)', yet she breathed more quickly and has- 
tened to finish her work so that she could take refuge in 


her bedroom. She was one of those young Berlin women 
who attach much importance to propriety and hope 
to make their career on, so to speak, clean business lines. 
It is true they mean to catch tire man by their personality, 
but in seemly wise, and they object to any disturbance of 
their calculations. Alma had grown a little paler, and her 
features betrayed some inward agitation. 

‘‘You really oughtn’t to talk like that to me, uncle!” 
she said at last, somewhat tmcertainly and without daring 
to lift her eyes. ‘‘If Aunt hleta was here you wouldn’t 
think of it.” 


His eyes flashed, whilst his lips parted in a good- 
humoured smile, which, however, did but increase her 
uneasiness. 


Weve had enough of the ‘uncle’ business, Alma,” 
he promptly and eagerly replied. ‘‘Now’, I suppose you 
are frightmed of me, aren’t you? All at once there comes 
a man with no embroidered slippers or long pipe, and 
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holds out all the secrets of his heart to view, a thorough- 
going vagabond, no doubt, a free-thinker, a humbug and 
good-for-nothing. Devil take it!” In a fury he dashed his 
pipe to the ground and kicked it so that one worked 
slipper flew off of its own accord. 

“There’s nothing more contemptible than this dis- 
loyalty in thought,” he cried excitedly, and fired off 
his second shoe after its fellow. “You’ll soon see a 
crash that you didn’t expect. Look here. I’ll tell you 
something — ^the whole business is the result of her 
money; without that we should have been nothing to 
one another.” 

With his flashing eyes, shining white teeth, and fair 
hair that seemed aflame in the sunlight, he appeared most 
seductive to Alma, but that only moved her to be more 
on her guard. 

“I don’t know if it’s the effect of the lovely bright 
spring sunshine,” he went on, “but I feel as though I had 
never really seen you before to-day. And this is the 
anniversary of the first loving glance between Meta and 
me. Tell me, have you felt that, too, with your virtuous 
dispenser? For, my girl, if you don’t have tlie joys of tlie 
senses soon and in full measure, what else are you going 
to cling to in this life? In the twinlding of an eye 5'ou’ll 
be a staid wife and mother; such women put on all their 
grand airs and pride of position simply because they’ve 
somehow managed to get a proper bed and board. You’ve 
made your white shoes beautifully clean — do you think 
you’ll bring them home again as spotless?” 

As she stood in the radiance of sunshine and of her own 
blushes, the very embodiment of beautiful, lovable young 
womanhood, she might well have made an impression 
on men of calmer and less emotional temperament, and 
Emil was now in a state of great agitation, with his 
passion roused to fever-heat, although he laughed care- 
lessly, rocking a little from side to side. Alma cast a stolen 
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glance of scrutiny in liis direction to find out, if possible, 

what she had to fear from him. . 

“I don’t know; let me pass,” she said at last with 

annoyance. “I’ve finished and want to dress. 

“Well, I’m not in your way. The door is open, He 
answered, as he bent his head in its direction. Are you 
frightened to pass me, all at once? Ilou have gone nearer 
to me a thousand times before this ; what has made sue 
a difference all at once? Tell me, Alma!” 

“Nothing at all,” she said somewhat breathlessly; an , 
casting a glance of vexed defiance at him, she made a 
hasty attempt to reach the door of her room, ^^^lethe^ her 
evident hostility spurred him on to the attack or not, tlie 
unpremeditated happened. All at once she lay in his arms 
without any show of resistance or even a word as she felt 
with an inner trembling his kiss upon her lips. When she 
did not make use of her first chance to escape, and he 
noticed her pallor and other signs of her submission, 
Enul lost all self-control. At last, breatliing heavily and 
quite intoxicated by the scent and touch of her body, he 
loosened his grasp of her, laughed and felt in his usual 
way for his pipe. But Alma still remained pale and dazed 
^ it mechanically to tidy her hair, 

^ ^ confusion and overpowering gloom 

vent slowly towards her room. On the threshold she cast 

the glance at him, and without answering 

plough m which he was still indulging, she said in 

anger and acquiescence: 

'* you are a beauty!" 


t ISR 


Felgentreu, .. 

herself and her hmsE T file church sendee 

her husband, without whom the whole wc 
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was naught to her, and through whom she enjoyed the 
full development of her life as a woman. During the 
sermon her thoughts flew homewards oftener than usual ; 
for a time, indeed, she quite forgot where she was, and 
only remembered that this was tlie season of their first 
love-making, with a half-regret that she had not granted 
his request and stayed at home. It is doubtful, however, 
if these questions would have so disturbed her had her 
favourite preacher occupied the pulpit that day. It was 
true that the discourse was being given by the Super- 
intendent himself, but no title whatever held sufficient 
glamour to make her consider a poor, empty address 
edifying, although she always listened to the gospel 
messages with all due reverence. 

Meantime, however, her thoughts persisted, with an 
affection that would brook no denial, in living through 
once more the ten years she had passed at her husband’s 
side, and foimd all good and well worth the necessary 
sacrifices. For small worries continually occurred and 
upset her more than she would ever show. There were, 
moreover, in her character depths and currents of which 
those around her knew but little, and seldom even guessed, 
but she considered it her duty to a less steadfast nature to 
be the unfailing, strong foundation on which their life 
in common could rise to a strong, stately building. All her 
love and inner tenderness for her husband, moreover, did 
not prevent her knowing that not only the happiness of 
their marriage, but his whole prosperity as a man and 
citizen depended upon her. In this her thoughts and 
feelings were those common to all fine women who, 
coming in later life to a younger husband, find in him that 
which at once rouses and satisfies their maternal longings 
no less than their wifely desires, and since there were no 


children of the marriage, he became entirely her big boy. 
If she erred in this respect, it was, indeed, through no 


lack of true-hearted affection. Even her church life, which 
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she followed wthout him and, to a certain degree, against 
his will — ^for which many blamed her — ^was for her 
principally an insurance which she took out, so to speak, 
on the divine omnipotence and mercy for tlie success o 
their marriage and the welfare of her husband. For, m 
spite of her outward composure and stability, she was 
never entirely free from hidden anxiety on his accotmt. 

After one more earnest and comprehensive prayer for 
her husband’s body and soul alike, she left the church 
and turned her steps homeward, fully determined to make 
ample compensation to Emil for the festive morning hour 
of which he had been deprived. A quiet smile played 
roimd her lips, that were apt to close a thought too 
severely, and the eyes, drat looked so deeply into the will 
of God and the weakness of man, were filled now with 
the light of kindliness and a silent longing for love. 

Thus she came home to find the flat empty. Still 
holding her hymn-book in her hand, she went through all 
the rooms, found the broken pipe on the kitchen floor, 
noticed one woolwork slipper under the sink by the 
floor-bucket and his work with the birds in the sitting- 
room left only half done; on the table there stood one 
tt e wooden cage, and in the others the birds tvere 
showmg quite unwonted activity. In their bedroom the 
seimn s ipper was lying by the bed in company with 

nntT floor in slovenly fashion, 

^ ^ccordance with her husband’s usual tidiness, 
and flynm-book, took off her hat 

Alma had f kitchen. There she found that 

although it 

Later on Alma ^ sense of economy to do so. 

asked about the'^p!’^*^^ without having 

invitation to coffee nor had she given the 

and when Emil appeared ’^ojried and dispirited, 

P for dinner m Sunday exaltation 
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after his morning drink, she studiously ignored his looks 
and words. In contrast to her, Emil seemed noisier and 
livelier than ever, requiring twice his usual amount of 
elbow-room and more time for his jokes. The wine that 
he dispensed in commemoration of dieir first look of 
mutual love was not untouched, it is true, hut at first he 
was the only one to dr'mk, until Alma suddenly emptied 
her glass and pushed it fors^'ard to be refilled; after that 
he found a. good partner in her. Gradually, too, she 
warmed up to his jokes, since she was too young and 
lively to withstand the effect of good food and wine for 
very long. Meta drank slowly, with a thoughtful look in 
her eyes, whilst her husband always had a slight feeling of 
suffocation w'henever he remembered the events of the 
morning; at last, however, he seized his glass and saved 
the situation with a toast to her and to the first look of 
love exchanged between them. 

“That first look of love falls on tlie human soul like a 
ray of sunshine in a smoky chimney; if you look in it, 
you see wonderful shapes and happenings, and nobody 
know's what is real and what isn’t, and” — ^he continued his 
harangue — ^‘the mistress in the kitchen thinks the sun 
won’t let the fire bum and the meat doesn’t cook; but 
what does a roast matter compared with the blessed sun 
of heaven? Men attach far too much importance to eating 
and drinking I No, no, Alma, my girl, you needn’t laugh; 

I mean what I say. The main thing is sunshine and a sense 
of w’hat is immortal in m^. The devil can take the body 
whenever he chooses. So I say; 

“Keep the resurrection feast— let us drink now to our 
first look of love I Where’s your glass, Meta? You look so 
solenrn! Put your trust in your God and He’ll surely 
bring it to pass — even I say tliat, worldly man as I am, 
to whom God has not yet revealed Himself. What will 
you say, then, Meta, my dear wife? Here’s to what can 
never die, come what may.” 
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Meta hesitated no longer, but, overcome by his words, 
clinked her glass with his. He looked affectionately into 
those grey eyes that met his own brown ones with su 
absolute candour as to expel any thought of discor ^ 
make him believe in tlie truth of every word he had spo 'cn 
or still meant to speak. As to Aleta, though she rmght no 
be entirely deceived, she clung the more firmly to er 
faith in his better nature and thus regained the confident^ 
and joy that she felt in this husband of hers, with is 
abounding vitalitj'. 

Alma felt almost stunned at first when she heard him 
talk in this strain, but since she, too, shared in 
measure his reverence for the woman he was now honour- 
ing, it was a relief rather than a pain to her to sec him so 
quickly return to his old love and loyalty. And no sooner 
<hd Meta see that her niece was her frank natural self 
once more than she, too, regained her usual calm aad 
cordial manner. 


“How well you have spoken again, Emil dear!” sbe 
said with approval and eyes full of loving mockery. ” ‘The 
blessed sun’ — ^yes, that and some good roast meat into the 
bargain are all you need to be full of good ideas. But that 
about the first look of love is really true, my man!” 

At this Emil, who had been drinking rather fast and 
^ flash of real inspiration. 

rue indeed it shall be!” he prophesied, as he put 
down his glass. “This woman has the look of one bringing 
good tidm^. No trifling possession! But possibly it has 
bf®ta, that such as we do not always 
stand side. Often, indeed, I 

of bemg overwhelmed by Ae 
Yours flesh, and then just one look of 

must lose from the horror. Death itseli 

co4 own^ ^^^en my time 

me No don’t ^ only you can read 

1 say; I have been grovellin. 



about too long, under tbe,surface.^^’m,just a revo- 
lutionary in disguise, and when you know that, you 
know what to expect. Will you drink to this pact with 

xtic ^ 

“1 must consider the matter a little first, she ansivcred 

almost doubtfully. “I don’t know-l would like to make 
a good bargain. And it’s difficult to know always, Emil. 
Sometimes, even if we do know all about a thing, we still 
do not know if it is the right thing for us. We will possess 
our souls in patience and the fear of God, whilst we go 
on helping each other. I would like to drink to that with 
you, my husband— not once, but many times.” 

And the look in her eyes was very loving, even if a 
thought too grave. Emil was quite carried away by her 
impressive beauty, and Alma’s heart, too, was so touched 
that she asked herself whether she had character enough 
to become such a wife, and sufficient wisdom and skill to 
achieve a like happiness. For the present she had to say 
‘‘"No.” The whole proceeding depressed her a little, 
and she could have found it in her heart to be jealous of 
her aunt. 

Suddenly Emil, in his mood of exaltation, began to 
speak about her. 

“I must tell you I had a little affair with Alma this 
morning,” he began, with his frank, ingenuous laugh ; and 
his words gave Alma such a shock that the whole room 
swam before her and she did not know where to looh. 
"That’s why she was so quiet at first,” he went on to 
explain, "You see, I was furious because you hadn’t stayed 
at home, although I had begged you to. Like a silly lad 
I suddenly didn’t know what to do when- you had gone 
out of the door. Everything seemed wretched here I 
could have wrung the necks of all the canaries, with their 
s% antics. Well, then Alma all at once began sineinn 
That s AYhat the Young Girls Love,’ and her long w^ si 
seductive tiiat it drew me to the kitchen, whether 1 would 
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into your looking-glass without doing any harm. It will 
show you your youthful charm, and %vhcn you’ve grasped 
what you are like, your loneliness will go, and its place 
will be taken by confidence and joy of life. Then that 
means the beginning of many good things, believe me.” 

Greatly attracted by his words, Clara seized his hand 
gratefully, ■with a feeling that was something more than 
sisterly affection, but shyly let it drop again as she remem- 
ered that he belonged to Alma, and said ■with a sigh of 
utter desolation ; 


“I am m outcast and all alone. God helps the great 
talk and does not trouble about such poor girls as me. 

y mot er and brother have got away from the 'misery 
E father— w'hat will come of him I don’t 

ow. 1 th things like this, only human help is any good 
to me, not prayer nor a looking-glass.” 

^°°i In the light of the 

strarS ^^PT^°r they were already outside the flat-a 
of attraction seemed liidden in the folds 

briehtnpcc^*^ I'^ft-drops, golden with reflected 

womanly chn ^ ^ child’s, yet with a seductive 

elS! SiS r ^tispended from her 

figure. The lace^on niatunty in the fine lines of her 
her open jacket madra^s^tron”^ that peeped out through 
quent witness of her health^H^^^^ 
greatest attraction in his eve^^ innocence, although her 
budding womanhood, so e^dem“ If’’ and her 

and instinctive knowledge of l ^ mmgled indecision 
He noticed admirmg!^a„^h:^'"?' 
existent at her last visit and c •’ had been non- 

“Some day you will make a grean^^^^V'' 

Clara, rest assured of that All tv,;,. .“Pression on men, 
yo„, ,he„ all „ oS J 'Vill drop from’ 

young woman, whom many will t^ tT"®® ^ '^harming 
don’t thro, yourself a„,y. i y,„7e,;° SeX^™’ 
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and that I have been the first to warn you of what was 
coming.” 

“There won’t be one of them like you,” she said in a 
tone of sorrovdul doubt. 

She was still looking at him, and as he gave no answer, 
she offered him her lips with a silent, pleading gesture. 
Felgentreu, carried away by her devotion, stooped and 
kissed her. Her warm, full lips returned his kiss vith 
heartfelt emotion. But just as he was beginning to wonder 
at the self-assurance and vitality that was suddenly 
springing forth from her silent desolation, she tore herself 
away from him — all this had happened in the dark street, 
just outside the front door of the building — and imme- 
diately after she was hastening witli tripping steps down 
past the houses, and disappeared from view without 
once looking back. 

“There, now she has started too!” he murmured, as 
with a sigh of relief he turned back into the house. And 
with a satisfied nod he added: “A good girl! Take what 
you need from me, but misuse and abuse I cannot allow. 
For it is not only a child that is on its way for me, but 
dignity and responsibility. That’s where the new life 
lies, Emil I” 

He hung about on the steps, deep in thought and 
wonder, until the light w'ent out. Then he w'ent up to his 
flat and let himself in. Until long after midnight he sat 
engrossed in new ideas and useful meditation, gazing 
by the shaded light of the bedside lamp at the peacefully 
breathing form of his heart’s love and the future mother 
of his child, and w'hen he did at last prepare to go to bed, 
he had for ever left childish things behind him and 
become a man in very deed. It is true, the old restless 
desire for change still murmured and stirred in his heart, 
but Alma’s love of her native soil had conquered in the 
main, and under the common-sense pressure of her 
opposition, which came wdth all the strength of some force 
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of Nature, the process of his thoughts now dwelt on a 
dim vision of a cottage outside Berlin in the city s mo e 
village for workers and officials. 


CHAPTER XXII 

As far as old Lippke was concerned, the body of bis son 
still lay unburied above-ground; he could not make up 
his mind to lose it out of his sight. It is true that in the 
body he went back on Sunday evening to the works, but 
in spirit he w’as still standing b3' the open coffin, vowing 
vengeance before that dead face on the evil-doer. That 
night he passed in dignified silence, as he went round 
setting his clocks. He felt it was a mighty deed on bis 
part, to have passed all the days since Julius had gone 
without a drop of brandy, although the desire for it 
almost killed him, but he must noiv “sacrifice to the dead” 
or take some action, and for the present it seemed to him 
better to sacrifice. Every moment he kept on saying to 
himself; “For three days I gave him a last respite. If he 
had done honour to his second victim and had the courage 
to look him in the face, I might possibly have spared him. 
I should have seen if Julius, too, pardoned him, and then 
I should have had no right to pursue him any farther. 
But he never came near, and now he has fallen into my 
hands.” This falling-into-his-hands added to the sense 
of exaltation which now filled his soul. He would perhaps 
have felt it just as strongly if Julius had “pardoned” 
Felgentreu, but since the murderer had given no oppor- 
tunit}' for that, he gave himself a momentary’ respite by 
declaring that Felgentreu had now fallen into his hands. 

He lived a whole night buoyed up by such infernal 
consolation. As the day daivned his heart began to 
tremble, his hands also, when he laid his tallies on the 
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table in the porter’s office, and as he passed through the 
gate the trembling had spread to his knees as well. His 
excitement increased \nth almost every step that took 
him towards his home. Several times his hands went up 
to his breast pocket, in which he was keeping liis dead 
son’s last ■will and testament. As he drew near to the 
dark, dirty doonvay leading to the couitj-ard, he felt as 
though he ought to have gills to open on either side of 
his throat if he was to go on breathing. He lacked the 
courage to look up at his windows. He was conscious of 
a feeling of silent stupefaction in his head, only broken 
by a low but agonizing note of coming perdition in the 
veiy' depths of his ear; he understood at once that all his 
future fate depended on whether this note should grow 
nearer and louder or fade awa}' in the distance. Then he 
had a distinct sense of slipping down into a yawning abyss, 
at the bottom of which, after one last attempt to slip by, 
he was brought face to face with a relentless fate. His eyes 
had a wavering, unsteady look as he entered liis flat, 
and although he apparently hung up his hat in liis usual 
way, he really did so with the suffocating sensation of a 
man awaiting judgment. But he gave himself a little 
further respite, and instead of yielding to his agonizing 
desire to go into his son’s room, he entered the living- 
room. It was empty, but the table was laid for breakfast ; 
as he saw only tu'o cups, he felt he must scream with 
grief, but in a moment the memory of the murderer, and 
that he had fallen into his hands, calmed him again. 
He could, in a way, punish him too by withholding his 
son’s last legacy from the woman Emil loved. For a time 
he strode up and doum beside the table, turning over his 
plans, and not until he felt quite sure of himself again 
did he yield to his desire and walked — mueh more firmly 
and confidently than he had expected — ^towards that other 
empty room. But even before he reached the door he 
seemed to feel some spectral hand strike liim on the chest. 
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With a sense of dismay he turned the handle and went in. 
Cold, lifeless air met-him; the \vindows stood open; the 
bed was taken to pieces ; pillows and mattresses lay on all 
the chairs ; Julius’s things were all put together in a comer, 
out of the wa}' of the cleaning operations. Not a sound was 
to be heard, but the dead silence seemed to greet him as 
with a low roar from some great yawning throat, so that 
he started back in dismay and stood for a long time on 
the threshold unable to stir, looking with narrowed eyes 
at the fearful picture of his own spiritual ruin, which met 
him here personified in material form. 

After the lapse of sev'eral minutes, he drew a sudden 
breath and turned to go back. He did not understand 
what he had seen, nor mth his stubborn, awkward 
temperament did he wish to understand, simple as it 
appeared. He went back at once to the living-room, but 
the wolf-like prowl that he again resumed always seemed 
to lead him^ aside in a direction which he did not desire, 
but feared, indeed, as an ox does the slaughter-house with 
Its smell of blood. No longer master of himself, he ran 
into s bedroom, and when he came out again he had 
soug t courage in several glasses of brandy, hastily gulped 
down one after the other. 

forward from the other side with the 
momino ” ^ ^ quiet, timid voice she said, "Good 

possiblv’nn^t or tone aroused his attention, although 

the absent and ° to take the place of 

it stniTwS M^over, 

dress and had on her boo^J^She put 

and placed the coffep-r,.,/ • ^ the table 

Dutch windmill. A sudden AoShtfl^'l 

mind, and he hastened out of thp / through his 

which opened into the girl’s bedroom °Thr the Idtchen, 

larger annexe, divided by a so-called 
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into an upper and lower room; even the narrow window 
was intersected by this floor. The lower room was used 
for keeping all kinds of household things, washing, and 
suchlike, whilst the top part was meant for a servant’s 
bedroom, and there Clara slept as long as they had this 
flat. The old man glanced up there, and then came back 
with a heavy triumphant tread to the sitting-room. 

“Where have you been last night?” he said at once. 
“Have you been at the Felgentreu’s or haven’t you? 
What? I can’t hear. Can’t you speak louder?” 

Clara’s colour faded imtil she was deadly pale, but she 
realized what was at stake. With something like a prayer 
her memory flew back to Felgentreu, and summoning all 
her courage she said: “I suppose I am not to go to the 
Felgentreus because you mean to defraud Alma of her 
legacy from Julius.” She spoke in a low tone, but with a 
firm look that left no doubt of her open defiance. 

“So you’ve noticed I meant to keep his darling’s 
legacy?” he snarled. “Think of that now, such a tender 
heart. Got anything else to say in your defence ?” 

“I don’t need any defence,” she declared firmly. “I’ve 
a clean conscience and am free to do what I choose.” 

Suddenly, however, she felt overcome by terror at 
being alone in the desolate flat with this man with 
bloodshot eyes, who was her father. The atmosphere of 
death that seemed to envelop him like some mouldering 
shroud, her filial dependence upon his fatherhood, which 
even now she could not forget — all this seemed to rob 
her of strength and resolution, so that she made no effort 
to defend herself as he came towards her. With some 
difficulty she managed to elude his first grasp, but as he 
barred her exit from the room, she saw no possibility at 
all of safety, and at his third or fourth attempt he had 
her firmly by the arm. 

“You plotter 1” he exclaimed in a passionate whisper, 
as he peered straight into her eyes. “Joined my mortal 
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to vent all his paternal bitterness upon her as soon as 
she should make her appearance. In no other way could 
he endure life between his two dead. Without the deathly 
silence on the one side and the terrible rattle on the other, 
he could now have felt quite comfortable. To counteract 
their effect, however, he continued to satisfy his thirst 
for brandy, but the alcohol had the one disadvantage of 
making him tired. At last, towards noon, after the sleep- 
less night at his work and all the excitements of the 
last few days and of that morning as well, he was overcome 
by such a longing for sleep that he filled his pipe with 
some tea that he found in the store cupboard, as he had 
heard that smoking tea had a most stimulating effect. He 
considered the plan of giving Clara that evening her 
choice of coming out and begging his pardon, or being 
barred in for the night by furniture pushed before her 
door, only to tread the path of penitence the next morn- 
ing. Meantime, however, not even the tea could extricate 
him from the swamp of alcohol, in which he was now 
totally immersed. He had sat down to rest a moment on 
the sofa, and was just thinking he had better take a seat in 
the kitchen, in case he went to sleep, when his eyes 
suddenly closed; in a moment he was so sound asleep 
Q S^^®hot at his ear would not have wakened him. 

^ , it is not certain that he would not have sprung up 
wide wake again at the slightest movement of the prey 
tor which he was lying in wait. The evening before, 
Felgentreu, had hurried aimlessly 
hasten ^ Street, with no other object than to 

she had lef^ ®o”ie^stance between her and the man 

to light he^path^^ike some^bS*t%"^y^ 

®"«> by » gently ,s fte ffiglt “f doSTnd” , 
lest she reinembeted F™ Men., She felt e desi,“'to g„ to 
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her for counsel, so she turned round and \valked towards 
her house. She forgot, however, that Frau Meta had moved, 
and spent nearly as long again in reaching the new flat. 
Meantime eleven o’clock had struck, so it was quite 
impossible to think of going into the house, much more, 
then, of ringing her bell. And as, moreover, she was being 
followed by a man, she ran home like a hunted creature 
and got in half an hour before midnight. With a feeling 
of repulsion she crossed the stu^ passage and shuddered 
as she entered the flat, where the fimt thing she did was to 
turn on every light. Each step she took she felt guided by 
the memory of Alma’s flight from home. The only poin 
on which she was doubtful was whether she should take 
her courage in her hands and tell her father plainly of her 
intention, or whether she should slip away quietly some 
time during the day, whilst he was asleep, and thus leave 
this place of grievous woe. She believed she was quite 
justified in following the latter plan, but felt that by the 
former she would best honour the mother who had 
brought her up and also fulfil her own filial duty. This 
question was still han^g in the balance when her 
father came home. She had been sitting quite at a loss 
for a full hour on the chair in her little room in front of 
her half-packed travelling-basket, because she felt quite 
certain she would never have the heart to leave the old 
man so relentlessly to his fate. And was it not possible 
that sadness and grief might in the end so soften him that 
he would consent to living together in peace?. 

But now she felt there was nothing for it but to follow 
Alma’s example. It is true that her filial conscience still 
pricked her at the thought of how she was going to leave 
him' all alone in the empty flat, and she wondered who 
would tidy the rooms for him and where he woTild get 
his food; but before she could solve the problem, she 
cried herself to sleep. After the wakeful night, thoughts 
of Felgentreu changed into longing dreams of him. 
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or no. Of course, she was thinldng 

the dispenser, and her trip to Potsdam ns . • 

But I began asking her if she knew what she J 

and how she felt towards the man o w o ‘ 

thinking, and at last I fiercely demanded she 
him up and take me instead. And when she ga\ ’ 
was but fitting, a short, contemptuous answer, 
hold of her to give her a Iciss. But you hate ju 

seen tlie to-do. She broke my pipe to ato^, kic' y 
slipper oil my foot, threw me, out of the kitchen, g 
the door behind me, and there I stood outside.^ ^ 

“But that’s not true a bit,” Alma exclaimed in ming 
laughter and consternation. “You arc telling the 
frightful stories. How can you say such things to A^^ 
Meta?” And with a touch of resentment she threaten • 
“Some day you will do some real harm witli your t» '> 
see if you don’t!” _ 

“Come now!” he answered, with a laugh and an 
donate flash in his brown eyes. “Not true, isn’t it? ” c* > 
then, just tell the truth yourself. Now, tlicn, there you 
sit witlt your blushes and can’t find a word to say . I nt 
in the very same fix myself, though, Alma. I count mj'self 
fortunate to have the society of two such superior women. 
To-day I have taken little Alma to my heart as an adopted 
daughter — no, I mean as a foster-father — and I feel quite 
uplifted in consequence. It really was something like a 
first lovers’ look. One lives who knows how many years 
in company with the child and sees nothing but one more 
little hoyden ; tlien all of a sudden one’s eyes are opened 
and one discovers. Heaven alone knows what. Drink to the 
new relationship, Alma, child. You must think of your 

new father you know ! Well, Meta, after all, we have got 
a child at last.” 

T,,? j loving eyes and true 

SI n’ Hither Slighted, at 

the turn matters had taken, he turned his gaze on to his 
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When she awoke, the flat was so quiet that she took 
courage again. The pale golden beams of the autumn sun 
were falling in through her little half-window and 
flickering on the faded leaves of the one wretched city 
birch standing out in the courtyard. A sudden longing 
filled her heart for liberty, joy, and all the active, un- 
fettered life away out there. With quickened pulse she 
got up and cautiously opened her door to listen. The old 
man was breathing deeply and snoring, and Clara was 
frightened at first to hear him so close in the sitting- 
room. 

But soon she told herself that he was again the worse 
for drink, and, overcome by fresh terror, she stepped into 
the vestibule, so that she could look into the sitting- 


room. He was half-lying over the couch, his cap over his 
face and his head tipped forward, whilst his pipe lay on 
the floor. For some time her sense of filial pity kept her 
eyes fixed on this sight; at last, with a deep sigh, she 
turned away. With all speed she put on her hat, took her 
umbrella and went on tiptoe to put it outside the flat 
door and then to fetch her basket. To her dismay she 
found the door locked, the key removed, and even the 
chain put up. For a moment everything swam before her 
eyes , she ran feverishly to the little key-cupboard ; the fact 
at the second key had also disappeared only confirmed 
er terrible suspicions that she was a prisoner. With the 
^^test aste, and not nearly so quietly as was advisable 
m her present position, she tried aU the other keys, but 
fitted. In utter consternation she stood there some 

contmued to snore without a second’s nancf PT^ro ,> 

seemed like the sound of some terrible pain that shlTei^- 

self was endurmg. With a feelin? of 

impeUed as by some mysterious ^and crS^^n^^ 

she crossed the vestibule and again 

until Shu stood in U,e hslt-open W 
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on the framework and the other on her fast-beating heart, 
looking at him wide-eyed and anxious. After deep thought 
she went on a few steps, still ready for sudden flight, until 
at last he lay in deep unconsciousness inunediately before 
her. A glimmer of his eyeballs shone through the partly 
open eyelids ; the deep-cut lines around his open mouth 
expressed unutterable depths of misery. Clara very nearly 
fell at his feet in tears, but the next moment her youthful 
sense of self-preservation flared up through all her com- 
passion, and, almost without realizing her action, she 
stretched out her hand to touch the sleeper. Just a last 
moment of timidity and it was in his coat pocket, and 
after a short, fruitless search, out again and feeling 
anxiously in the other. She did not find what she wanted 
there either, and, almost helpless with terror, she searched 
his waistcoat pockets with no better result. A sob of terror 
rose in her throat, and she again felt in almost utter 
despair. Yet once more she summoned up courage to feel 
the outside of the nearest trouser pocket, bent with flying 
heart over her intoxicated father, who was now begi nnin g 
to babble in his sleep, and assured herself that neither 
did the other contain anything more than his pocket-knife. 
The keys, therefore, must be in the back pocket, on 
which he was lying. She sobbed aloud in her angry 
disappointment, but then the extremity of her despair 
suddenly changed into the utmost temerity; whilst the 
tears rained down her cheeks she took hold of the heavy 
body, and, exerting all her strength, rolled it over to one 
side. The old man’s babble still went on in some such 
words as “Well, well, just wait'.” But Clara paid no heed; 
she thought to herself : “If he catches me, he might kill 
me,” and was prepared for anything. But the next 
moment she had the key. The old man now stirred and, 
utterly overcome with sleep, began to move his hand as 
if in self-defence; a few seconds more and the awakening 
would certainly come. Clara watched its first signs in 
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horror, and stood a moment in helpless expectation. 
Then suddenly she roused herself, and tore out of the 
room as if the police were at her heels. Once outside, she 
rattled the key into the lock ; all prudence was thrown to 
the winds. The door flew open. She dragged out her 
basket, put it on the stair, took the umbrella, drew the 
key from inside the door, put it in outside, turned it 
Uvice in all haste, and left it sticking all awry. Now’ he 
could wake from his drunken slumber and make what 
noise he liked; but for the moment he was once more 
asleep ! 


How she then got down the stairs with her basket and 
out of the house she never afterwards could tell. Later, 
however, a young man, whom she knew by sight, chanced 
to offer to carry her basket, and insisted on doing so, but 
where he met her she could not remember, whether in 
the house, the courtyard, or the street. He asked where it 


it was this question that roused her at last, 
for her thoughts had not yet travelled so far ahead. At the 
very begiruung she had had a faint idea of going to Meta, 
but t^s shehad given up. Why.she didnotknow. Nowshe 
e s e preferred absolute liberty to all other possibility. 
bo she said she wanted to go to the station, and that she 

\V3S olODiiicr snm#* i -.i.. _ * r 


^ caeir carrying the basket to the 

this sp where cabs were always waiting, and 

tounl*: She timidlf gave 

in the countrv h S^hig to visit a relation 

from pure “ a cab at once, and 

missal. To thrdrive^IL^t Jd°»T 
and after what seemed to her far Jo station,” 

a start was made. Quite at her wi^«> ? 

disheartened, she drove towards theTJ-'^'^'^ somewhat 
idea of what she was goine to do S ^*^**0“ Without an 
dimly remembered th!t sL'hS tc? K S tit 
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acquaintance in a lodging-house belonging to the Martha 
community, where girls could always live when they were 
looking for work. That seemed to her the right place. 
When the driver thought he had come to his destination 
she gave him this fresh address. Now a genuine Berlin 
cabman is not easily astonished, but drives wherever fate 
leads him. And after this happy solution of her difficulty, 
Clara resigned herself with a heartfelt sigh of relief to 
whatever good fortune might bring her. She cried, it is 
true, for a little bit of the way, but, on the whole, she was 
full of confident faith. Moreover, she had a little money, 
owing to a twofold legacy from her mother. The first w’as 
that silent Frau Lippke had passed on to her daughter a 
certain prudent thought for the future, so that Clara, in 
spite of her youthful health and spirits, had without any 
prompting, all through her life, put by a little secret 
hoard for any rainy day that might come. This she had 
done, not in consequence of any clearly defined plans, but 
with the silent instinct of a creature that has simply, so 
to speak, grasped its fate in life. In addition to this moral 
inheritance, she had since the death of her mother had 
a material legacy as well. When she was tidying out all 
the cupboards, she had come upon a little box, containing 
a total amount of something over 200 marks. It was not 
clear whether Frau Lippke had accumulated this money 
simply as a precautionary measure or in consequence of 
some visionary plans of her own, but in any case there it 
was. For some considerable time Clara was in doubt as to 
what she should do with it. Once she spoke about it to 
Julius, but her brother had by then already reached the 
stage when such questions had lost all interest for him. 
She had not been able to make up her mind to tell her 
father about it, and so the little hoard had at last become 
hers. Now it accompanied her into the unknown and 
provided the capital needed for her self-emancipation. 
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THE WISDOM OF DOVE 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Clara’s escape, with all its attendant circumstances, had 
not been accomplished so secretly but that it made some 
impression on the sleeper, in spite of his intoxication. 
His mind made anxious and agonized efforts to awake, 
but no matter how' painfully he struggled for conscious- 
ness the alcohol he had consumed iwa)^ overwhelmed 
him by fresh waves of faintness and carried him back 
into the morass of drunkenness, beneath whose waters 
he sank once more. How long this battle might have 
lasted he did not know, but suddenly he started up with 
a troubled cry from his stupor, sprang to his feet, and 
looked roimd him in utter confhsion and entirely unable 
to understand anything at first. The door-bell was ringing, 
and in a second he only too clearly remembered his 
daughter and those ghostly visions that had tortured 
him. With staggering footsteps he hurried out of the 
parlour into the kitchen. The door from Clara ’s room 


stood open, and a second glance showed bim that the 
front-door was no longer on the chain. The bell kept on 
Its ^istent ringing. When he ran, his eyes starting out 
of his head, to open the door, he found it unlocked. He 
hurriedly felt for his keys and found one gone. “Given 
me the slip!” he muttered. “Robbed me and got off!” 
Une of the neighbours had seen the key outside in the 
lock and had taken it out. As if in a trance, he took it 
torn her. He was completely overwhelmed, and spent a 

which Te evidence of Clara’s ^cape, 

which he was totally imable to grasp. With waverine 
steps and terribly excited, he ran^ from the doTr b^k 
to Clara s room, from there in mad distress to th^ 
then, unable to believe his senses, back once more^to 
her attic, to get fresh confirmation of it all apain nnH 
once he even went out of the flat and down IhSc'f 
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for about ten steps. But his knees trembled to such an 
extent that he gave up the attempt, especially as he saw 
its utter uselessness, since she must have gone hours 
before, and crept back panting into the flat. But there 
stood the door of his son’s room facing him, tall and pale 
like some dumb, accusing form, and he rushed past in 
terror into the parlour, where, in his confusion, he began 
his former expedient of first shutting himself in and then, 
in his fear of the death hovering in the bedroom, setting 
the door ajar once more. But this time there was no 
longer any yoimg creature near to give him reassurance, 
even though he ill-treated it, and so great was his fright 
that his whole body was bathed in a sudden cold sweat. 
Without knowing why, he hastily began to fumble about 
in his pockets ; then he tried to bend down and pick up 
his pipe from the floor, but he turned giddy and gave 
up the attempt. He cast an imcertain glance at the 
window. The sun had long since disappeared from the 
yard; the birch-tree stood with its withered leaves in 
the waning light. Evening and night must soon be back. 

Lippke pulled himself together and began to walk up 
and down again, but cautiously, as if to avoid rousing 
his dead and the horror that filled the flat. What must 
be done now? he asked himself. Wherever he looked, 
however passionate his mental efforts, there seemed no 
help for him. In this increased distress he remembered 
the comfort he had found since his wife’s death in his 
bottle of brandy, and he greedily poured down two or 
three glasses of the spirit into his empty stomach. 

In a sudden flash, however, he saw the figure of 
Felgentreu stand before his mental vision as the cause of 
all his unhappiness, of all the ills that had befallen him. 
He studied the vision with half-shut, blinking eyes as 
he muttered involuntarily: “Condenmed to death, Fel- 
gentreu.” Then, however, he shrank from the sound of 
his own voice in the death-like silence around him, and 
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continued in a hoarse whisper: “Vengeance is hanging 
over your head!” He began reckoning up the sum-total 
of insults and humiliations from the coffee-party and the 
roundabout to his son’s coffin and what had happened 
smce. “No doubt you’d like to make the old man kill 
himself! But there you’ll fail. Kill someone else — ^ah, 
perhaps! What a life! If only the world ’ud come to an 
end that ’ud be a relief. Get out of my sight! Don’t 
defile the memoiy of my wife and of my good, pure 
children that fills this place.” 

In deep distress he turned away and, with shaking 
hands, lit up one lamp after another, until not a single 
spot where he might go was left in darkness. He was 
tormented with the thought that he must get his son’s 
i^or from his drawer, but at the same time he told 
himself that he had no idea now where Clara had put 
everythmg in her cleaning, and as long as he did not 

ave the razor there was a further postponement of his 
act of revenge. 

As the^ hour approached for his night-work he knew 
^ enemy was driving him “to kill 
nirtiTrA ’ already tormented by clear mental 

® endurance, of cutting his oim 

house at lift visions drove him out of the 

turn off the U^ht dared to eat anything or to 
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appearance that he spoke to him to-day, in accordance 
with the order given him to stop any man who was not 
sober, but Lippke answered him furiously, with unseemly 
defiance, followed up by abuse of such violence as evidently 
made an impression on the porter; at any rate, he let 
him pass on then, although he resolved to report him, 
as so much depended upon his reliability as the night- 
watchman. 

When Lippke entered the factory yard and all these 
buildings, chimneys, boiler-houses, sheds and outhouses 
rose before his eyes, he suddenly realized that his soul 
was filled with an entirely new feeling towards them — a 
feeling he had never known before — but one of amaze- 
ment, strength and insistence, namely hatred. In some 
way or other they seemed a personification of Felgentreu, 
with his superiority and love of order, his reasonableness 
and his cursed freedom. 

That was perhaps the contradiction in his character 
that Lippke least understood and most resented. As he 
made his first round through the factory premises he felt 
as if he was passing through Felgentreu’s heart and 
lungs, and, utterly exhausted by his loathing and worn- 
out with the self-mastery required to do his work, even 
under these conditions, he returned in two hours’ time 
to the watchman’s room, where he could rest for an hour. 
It was a bare-walled place, plainly furnished with nothing 
more than a chair, a table and a couch. On the wall 
himg a clock that at ten, one and four o’clock rang an 
iron bell for five minutes, with a din loud enough to 
wake the dead. Until now Lippke had heard this tremen- 
dous noise with utter indifference. 

Now, too, he threw himself as usual on the couch, and 
at once fell into a deep sleep, since here he no longer 
heard the death-rattle or saw the door that together 
threw their dreadful spells around him. But on the stroke 
of ten, when the clock on the wall began its usual din. 
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he started to his feet in such terror and confusion that 
his first instinct was to take to headlong flight. Then 
the automatic remembrance of his work restored his 
self-control. “Yes, yes, all right 1” he growled. But after 
he had thus shown that he knew his duty and his readiness 
to fulfil it, and the bell in utter disregard still continued 
Its wild rattle, he W’as suddenly seized with ungovernable 
fury. Stop your row and be damned to you!” he 
shouted up at it, “Can’t you see I’m going? The man 
that set you up should be hung I Gur-r-r, gur-r-r! ring 
yourself to bits — gur-r-r, gur-r-r 1 Hold your moutli, 
tell you!’’ And with a fresh flood of curses he 
went out of the room in wild fury about “all this.” 
I he mocking tones of the bell still pursued him as he 
round, almost shedding tears of impotent 


noticed nothing out of the common, e.tcept 
that he nmv hated all the clocks he had to set as well as 
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it all with hostile aversion, but could find no point of 
successful attack. 

Prepared for unusual happenings and keenly on the 
alert, he strode through the offices and passed the pay 
counters. ‘If only I were to break into these safes,” he 
suddenly thought, “and get off with the money 1” By 
way of experiment he stepped up to the safe and touched 
it; the metal was cold as death and filled him with 
unpleasant sensations. He turned away in disappoint- 
ment and cast a further critical glance round the office. 
But the voice at his ear whispered: ‘‘You mustn’t delay 
with unimportant things. To-day you have to finish the 
whole busmess,” and he went on a little more quickly, 
as if to make up for lost time. 

The nearer he got to the store-sheds, however, the 
more constrained he felt by a new feeling, quite inex- 
plicable even to himself. They were filled with whole 
moimtains of the most inflammable material; a flying 
spark — and in the wind then blowing ‘‘all this” would 
be a sea of fire in less than half an hour’s time. His hand 
felt round about in his pocket; some matches rattled 
under his fingers, and so far all was “clear.” “Do you 
see,” he muttered, glancing round uneasily, “when you 
hear that Anton has lit the fire, you’ll bum in it, too, 
like a scrap of paper! Then I’d just like to see in what 
quarter defeat would come. That would be the judgment 
over all capitalism and all oppression ! Ah, you simpleton, 
with your defeat!” 

The faint moonlight that penetrated the imcleaned 
windows of the shed seemed to fill it with a flickering 
glow that only awaited his hand to fan it into sudden 
flame. His heart beat now fast, now slow, and he breathed 
with difficulty. With trembling hands he selected the 
right key from his bunch and went up to the door as 
cautiously as to an opponent who could not be trusted. 
He sniffed up the smell that floated out into the air 
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wife, who again was thinking far more than she chose to 
show. 

“I have had the child for a long time already,” she said, 
making a little gentle fun of his enthusiasm. “It’s a good 
thing you’ve discovered her, too, or she might possibly 
have disappeared one fine day without leaving a trace 
behind. You needn’t hesitate to help yourself to some 
more kohlrabi, Alma, for in tlie first place your parents 
have a weakness for it, and, secondly, you are a dainty 
puss. Be thankful if all your life you can get bottled 
kohlrabi to eat.” 

The dinner was a roast with potatoes and kohlrabi of 
Frau Meta’s own bottling, on which she prided herself 
a little. 

“Oh, Uncle Emil is not specially fond of it,” Alma 
laughed in some confusion as she took a little more. “He 
only eats it to please you.” 

The two elders could not help laughing at her sulky 
tone, and Meta remarked to Emil: “There’s your 
daughter; now show her her father.” This he did by 
filling up her glass again and giving another solemn 
oration as he drank a toast to the liberty of tire indi- 
vidual. The canaries tuned up to accompany him, 
and tlie furniture shone a cosy brown in the sunshine, as 
if it, too, had perfectly understood it all. Even the 
Emperor’s portrait on the wall seemed to agree with him 
in its suggestion of pomp and brilliance — but the window 
curtains hung in silent meditation, that made them look 
like hypocrites and justified Felgentreu’s conviction of 
their fundamental lack of truth. 

All dinner-time he kept up on tire heights, teasing Alma 
continually about the Lippkes and her gentleman dis- 
penser, pretending he was jealous, wanting to help her 
dress, and compelling Meta to interfere more than once. 
At last Alma really felt quite uncertain as regarded her 
new father, and in this mood went off on her pleasure trip . 
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around, opened the door, and, stooping down, stood on 
the tlureshold. In the faint moonlight filmy mountains 
of piled-up fibre, some half loose, shone before him like 
great white ghosts, and he could not help noticing that 
they all had a distinctive character of dignified aloofness, 
which filled him with immediate disappointment. 

Much annoyed and already half-sobered, he looked at 
the dim light of the windows and suddenly wondered 
what he had come to do in this place. It seemed to him 
such an impossible undertaking to throw in a lighted 
match that once again he felt the onset of that dull sense 
of defeat. Nevertheless he hastily snatched the box of 
matches from his pocket. As he tried to h’ght one of them 
he dropped the box. WTien this happened again at his 
second and third attempt, he muttered a few curses, 
but, instead of renewing the attempt, he accepted his 
failure. 

“Cursed rubbish!” he stormed, as he retreated in 
something like fear. “I shall only do m}'self some harm 
with the beastly thing. No, no ; one man by himself isn’t 
strong enough!” He shut the door in his disappointment, 
but remained standing outside, deep in thought. Suddenly 
he gashed his teeth and laughed aloud. “Well, now, 
wouldn t Felgentreu grin if he knew old Lippke was 

did^f w'orks ! There, lucky for me, I 


more jmd the thought of his unfinished round 
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must at any rate get to the next in time. So he began to 
run again, but again arrived too late. In desperation he 
hurried on to the third, which he managed to reach 
before it had stopped, but by now he was a complete 
moral and physical wreck. He cast side-glances of anxious 
fear at the tall windows of the factory rooms, which now 
admitted the full light of the moonbeams, as he hastened 
on mechanically. He reached all the other clocks before 
the set time, so that he had to wait till they were running 
down, but at each he had the satisfaction of helping the 
winding process with a fierce kick of his foot. 

His limbs felt utterly worn out as he threw himself 
again on the couch in his room, and Ins physical con- 
dition was much worse than before. His ears roared, and 
his liver and tongue alike seemed withering — as they had 
not done before — so unutterable was his general sense of 
weakness. To add to his misery, he had such a suffocating 
fear of the alarm-bell’s rattle that he dared not sleep in 
spite of his exhaustion. 

At last, in desperation, he seized the flat bottle in his 
breast pocket and emptied it at a draught. This calmed 
him and brought him sleep that lasted until day began 
to break. Quite bewildered, he looked at the clock, which 
pointed to close upon six o’clock. At 4 a.m. he ought to 
have started on his third roimd; either he had not heard 
the alarm or, if awakened, he had fallen asleep again at 
once, helplessly overcome by alcohol. Now he sprang up 
like one possessed, seized lamp and keys, and rushed 
out of the door. In aimless confusion he began racing 
through his round. An inner feeling that something was 
wrong somewhere drove him on through corridors and 
shops, over landings and stairs. All the clocks had 
stopped. But it was not the clocks; it was something that 
must be cleared away — something enormous, gigantic 
even. 

He cast hasty Inquiring glances in every direction, 
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hunted through the great rooms, rummaged in all Ae 
corners, and found nothing but order and the requisite 
preparedness for a fresh day’s work. Daylight was now 
coming fast; the great workroom windows swam in the 
first flood of sunshine like fish in the ocean. The furnace- 


men had been busy in the boiler-house ever since five 
o’clock. They had not overslept themselves; they could 
still “take their share’’ in the factory work. As he 
mechanically turned out the night-lamps he felt as 
though he were turning out the light of his own life. 
Then the workmen began to come, making their appear- 
ance as legitimate phenomena of the day, and, with a 
few slightly astonished glances, completely transformed 
him into the ghost that he already felt he was. 

With faltering steps he passed through a side door out 
of this hall, meeting the light outside like a dying man, 
and then pushed his way through the incoming stream 
of workers towards the main exit. Before the gate he 


noticed what he had so long looked for in vain: on the 
threshold of that shed lay the box of matches that he 
had dropped. The yellow, sulphurous things, with their 
red phosphorus heads, that he still used, could not fail 
to attract the greatest attention in such a place. “There, 
you see, now you’ve let yourself in for it!” he said to 
himself, as he stopped with a sudden jerk. “Only very 
few folk use such matches nowadays, so no denial’s any 
good. Your honour’s smirched. You’ll be a gaol-bird, 
tvrth no longer any right to speak of God, Emperor and 
country. What about defeat now? And one you’ll never 
really g^ over. But now, look sharp, Anton, d’ye under- 
stand? To gaol you’ll not go; you’ll spare your blessed 
dead that disgrace!” 

With a shiyer he passed on. His heart felt like a lump 
of ice rnside him; he walked stiffly along the street; his 
staring, hunted eyes gazed vacantly into space and his 
lower jaw quivered. In this condition he approached his 
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flat, went through the passage in the wall, and crossed 
the courtyard. 

Now he knew exactly where to find the ra^r. He only 
had to take a step mto the room, to put his hand on it 
at once and take it out with him. Instinctively he turned 
a critical glance up towards his windows, and then saw 
through these pale greenish eyes behind the transparent 
curtains that all the lights were burning as he had left 
them yesterday. They were waiting for him. At this idea 
the skin of his head twitched as though a thousand ante 
were running over it, and in his fright he cleared his 
throat loudly and harshly. Utterly at a loss, he looked 
away and walked on. But when he stood upstairs outside 
the door and pulled out his keys, he could not make up 
his nund to put one in the lock. With every nerve in his 
body he sensed the pale, silent door of his son’s room 
on his immediate left and heard the empty flat rever- 
berate with that solemn death-rattle from the other 
bedroom. Utterly defeated, he turned round and went 
down the stairs again. Up to now these phenomena had 
been confined to the fiat only, but he did not know when 
they might come out and spread through house and 
street in their search for him. 

To do something with himself, he went into the next 
public-house and ordered some breakfast. In this environ- 


ment, at any rate, he felt to a certain extent safe enough 
to summon up courage to ask for a dram as well. This 


he gulped down into his empty stomach, then greedily 
drank his coffee and ate a roll with it, but he found it 
hard to swallow and left a second untouched. In its 
stead he filled his pipe and ordered another drink. By 
degrees he began to re\ive, but his mind was depressed 
^d full of premonitions of disgrace and condemnation. 
But he faced them, and determined to conquer this 
senseless superstitious fear of his. It was essential he 
should have the razor. 


Y 
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The noise of his own feet on the pavement resounded 
in his ears as an insistent echo of the approach of some 
dread evil. As he passed through the wal!ed-in passage 
his footsteps sounded to him exactly like the blows of 
some assassin’s axe or the victim’s cries for help; with 
the exception of that clanging bell, he had never 
such a repulsive sound. In the courtyard he avoide 
looking up at the windows, yet he saw, and closed his 
lips in hard defiance. Those up there had always despi»e 
and avoided him even before his fall, when not the 
slightest slur rested upon his reputation as an honest 
man. They had ignored it to nullify his greatness. But 
now no doors nor noises nor lights should prevent 
producing the terrible proof and solving the doubt for 
ever. Only on his way up the stairs he began to tremble. 
The death-rattle was now distinctly audible throughout 
the house, and even the door in some mpterious fashion 
had made its appearance too, and before he quite reached 
the top he gave up the struggle and turned to go down 
again. In his bewilderment he slipped and fell down 
headlong almost to the bottom. Without any realization of 
what he was doing, he staggered out of the door, acros’s 
tl^ courtyard, through the closed passage to the street, 
where he began to run, heedless of all direction. The 
p enomena had found their w'ay out too — everything 
hovering above him fr6m behind. He suddenly 
shiver^ m the cold sweat that broke out all over his 
* Bp fancied that some sharp turn had brought 
made'n'^.^r^* ^ precautionary measure, he 

h? h.d “ S°' “•<' = ““S'' °f 

now r 

thoss there, and could no more 

.o «.e facto,,., hut he had caved 
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his former resolves still persisted. He grew calm once 
more, and even showed some outward sign of self- 
assurance as well— in fact, he felt better and safer than at 
any time during the last few days. There was no one 
here who looked upon him as a bad man. Those who 
noticed him at all did so, one and all, with a glance of 
respect. His outward appearance, therefore, could not 
have deteriorated in the least. “There, then,” he mur- 
mured, “Lippke is not so easily defeated. As soon as 
blood has been shed my dead will have their eyes opened . 

I dedicated my life to their service, and I shall offer my 
death to them also. That is the most a man can do.” 

He took a great step forward to his goal when, having 
been reminded of it by the goods displayed in a shop- 
window, he entered the second-hand store to which it 
belonged and bought an old revolver. 

“But already loaded!” he bargained. “I am night- 
watchman in a factory and must be able to shoot.” 

They could give him what he wanted, and the weapon 
was loaded and its mechanism explained, so that it was 
with perfect self-confidence that he left the dark, cellar- 
like shop and stepped into daylight again. The weight 
of the revolver in his pocket seemed a guarantee of 
absolute certainty, and as it bumped against his hip he 
thought to himself: “That’s all right now; I know I can 
rely on you I” 

He grew more at home with it, and felt more and more 
that it was part of himself as it lost its metallic chill 
and took on some of his bodily heat. When he had reached 
the pitch of being able to look upon the weapon as one of 
his bodily organs, that, like heart, kidneys or foot, had 
its own special work to do, he started on his way to Fel- 
gentreu’s flat. “That’s right,” he thought \rith emotion; 
"I’m coming to her with the legacy— if he is so deter- 
mined she should have it. But I doubt if it’ll give her 
much pleasure.” 
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His heart was beating regularly, and he had lost toth 
liis longing for brandy and all desire to light his pipe- 
In patlietic gra'vity, and thinking of his dead, he at last 
approached the street where the losing couple had their 
home, found the exact house, looked into the doonray, 
and passed by it once Avithout entering. “It’s not time 
for him yet,” he said to himself. “Just past eleven o’clock. 
He can’t be home before half-past twelve.” And on he 
went in silence. 


At anj' rate, he had seen the house, and that gave, so to 
speak, a semblance of reality to his project. It began to 
groAV more insistent and to give him more food for 
thought. How was he actually going to carry “it out? 
Caution AA'as necessary. Besides, he could not shoot him 
from behind; if he wanted to kill him he must attaii 
him face to face. But then there was Felgentreu’s cursed 
open look, without a trace of shame or fear of death to 
be reckoned with, and that brought an element of uncer- 
tainty into the procedure. 

On the^ other hand, the house, for the first time, seemed 
to give Jiim an instinctive sense of the sin hiding behind 
Its walls, and it was on this thought that his excited 
ima^ation now dwelt. Whoever aimed at "him” through 
nn^ would Certainly not miss his mark! To go 
t healthy young woman, so that she ended 

T- ™ ^ pool of blood, to send a bullet through 
the to sa}': “There, now buiy your darling!”— 

was a bettp ^ ft the more he felt that this 

min into his 

often feehSg nThe retraced his steps, 

his son’s pocket-book- bnti, revolver and then for 
brings another!” he thought. It 

He Avould be certain of finding If eleven, 

her cooking. Just “as an expeSitr”’b'^ 

Priment, he rang the front- 
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door bell, stepped into the apartment house, and “at all 
events” asked the porter for the Felgentreus’ flat. It was 
in the part of the buildmg looking on to the garden, two 
stories up. A clean passage led to the enclosed court, 
that was well laid out, wide and spacious. It contained 
three young poplars, doing exceedingly well and nearly 
up to the roof gutters. In the second story Lippke saw 
pretty curtains at every window. All the tenants seemed, 
without exception, to be respectable people. “Now you 
shall be avenged, Julius!” was his tragic thought. “And 
you, too, Stina, poor unfreed soul!” He breathed with 
difficulty but regularly as he mounted the stairs slowly, 
but with a certain solemnity of his own. On the second 
landmg he found a white enamel plate, on which stood 
in printed script the name “Felgentreu.” This gave him 
an odd feeling of surprise, which he could not have 
explained. His heart beat faster, and the comer of his 
eyes flashed with that crafty grey light that with him 
was always a sign of emotional stress. “Usurper!” he 
muttered with quivering lips. “Takes liberties, lives like 
a pasha ! What shifts I went to with women to keep my 
family life unstained!” Then he rang the bell with a 
violence that was an index of the hatred possessing his 
heart, and stood waiting with firmly closed lips. His mind 
was absorbed in a pitiless comparison of his own desolate 
old age with Felgentreu’s full and successful prime of 
life. His hand still held the revolver in his pocket. 

But there was not a movement in tire flat; it seemed to 
be empty except for a hidden wave of some intangible 
atmosphere which he scented with his coarse nose as it 
forced its way out through the craclts round the door. 
The fragrance utterly repelled him while at the same 
time stinging him into action, and he rang again with 
even greater violence than before. As he was already 
fairly certain that nobody was at home, he did not hurry 
to lift his finger from the button. A wild satisfaction 
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filled liim as he heard the sound of the bell re-echo 
through the empty flat; it seemed to him like the piteous 
cry of the victim of some sudden attack, and gave him a 
certain sense of satisfaction. But then he was again struck 
by the prosperous respectability of Felgentreu’s name- 
plate, that awoke his envy and roused the impatience 
which now began to torture him. His self-composure 
showed signs of giving way, and at last he turned away 
from'the door with a feeling of disappointment. 

‘Wherever you try to seize anything you find ymur fist 
shuts down on naught,” he muttered in angry annoyance. 
I wonder if the despot will be much upset if I send a 
bullet through his little friend? Ah! I know whatwH 
happen. He’ll hand me over to justice and then take 
ariother, some Emma or . . Struck by a sudden 
thought, he stopped short. Through his narrow'ed eye- 
ids he gazed into vacancy, and then nodded solemnly 
with a tragic gesture. “That’s it,” he murmured, as he 
waved his arm in consternation and stumbled on again, 
c ear my son’s promised bride out of his way so that 
hold of my daughter. I have had a narrow 
innocent woman.” 

doubtfii? looked up. He felt befooled and 

pulses vibrated^ of l^ls existence. His 

crossed fbf anguish. With bent head he had 

gate, when ^*1 had reached the entrance- 

to the house ^ich couple coming 
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unwell. She had^een orZ '^°otor’s, as she had felt 
next few days, after which entire rest in bed for the 
just her as,i„. They 

ments When old Lippkc stood domestic arrange- 
sprung out of thp*^ them as suddenly 
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stood uneasily scrutinizing each other without a word. 
Alma seemed to have grown, not only as a consequence 
' of her condition, but from a general increase in weight 
' and dignity. 

Lippke’s face showed a hectic flush and his eyes gave 
• the impression that he was squinting. The colour now 
began to fade from Felgentreu’s cheeks, and his forehead" 
showed two deep vertical lines that very rarely made 
their appearance there. At last he was the first to break 
■ the silence. 

“Have you been up to see us?” he asked, still speaking 
’ in calm, self-controlled tones. At the same time he could 
not but be struck by the desolation and timidity in 
Lippke’s appearance. 

“Yes, I was up there,” the old man retorted, after a 
last pause, with evident malice in his voice. This frank 
look of Felgentreu’s, “without a trace of shame or fear 
of death,” tormented him even more than he had feared 
and soon reduced him to quivering fury. “As an old and 
sincere friend of the family, I wanted to pay a visit to 
the expectant mother, not thinking that the gentleman 
and lady would be gone for their morning stroll.” 

He turned his malicious squint from Emil to Alma. 
Her full breasts — she was no longer wearing corsets — 
revealing at every moment her physical condition, the 
increased breadth of shoulders and hips, every distinc- 
tively feminine feature about her, as well as the satisfied 
sex instinct that her face so unmistakably expressed — all 
this he saw, looldng with sharp, critical glances out of 
the comers of his eyes, an inspection that Alma endured 
with uneasy aversion. Her heart beat fast as she realized 
the serious import of his sudden appearance here. Her 
look of complete satisfaction with life gradually gave 
place to one of hatred and a motherly woman’s fear for 
tlie child that lay under her heart and for its father. 
Meantime Felgentreu replied, and his voice seemed to 
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Then Emil made all kinds of oraculw statements about 
the hopes of youth, had a nap by his wife’s side, an 
afterwards proudly escorted her — he in his best black 
coat and she in a light blouse cut low at tlie neck to 
the Tiergartcn as she had planned. 

In the evening tliey supped at Siechen’s on aitchbone 
and sauerkraut witli a glass of hlunich beer, and he 
presented his wife with a bunch of flowers. Aftenv^ds 
she went \wth him to his bodega, where they shared a little 
bottle of Marsala. At last, at his wife’s request, Emil 
gave her a true account of his play with Alma, nor did she 
give him reason to regret doing so, although tire inddent 
made her jealous. They ended the day as a good married 
couple should on the anniversary of Aeir first courtship, 
and once more he lay in her arms so entliralled in the 
passion of his love as entirelj’ to forget her forty-five years. 
He persisted, however, in his new role of father. 


CHAPTER IV 

As we have said, hleta had already found tlie one slipper 
in the kitchen, and Felgentreu replaced the shorter 
pipe ter Easter by one that he had wanted for some 
me p^^a really long pipe witli a cherry-wood stem, 

tassel and two fighting 
chma bowl. To expedite its colouring, he 

“d mTnoT^? once filled to finish it to the verj^ 

^d and not to leave it only half burnt out; this and manv 

p„b& ,pe.k„-^.hid, h. b.d beLblit 
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her suddenly wear}', with a note of indignation modi^’ing 
its usual warm and cordial tones. 

“We had gone to consult the doctor about Alma’s 
health,” he informed the old man. “You could not have 
expected me to be at home so soon. Or is your watch so 
fast as all that? If so, you must put it right.” He spoke 
with some heat and his eyes flashed with eagerness for 
the fray. 

iVIaybe something else will be put right, too,” Lippke 
retorted, picking up the gauntlet with a grim nod of his 
head. “My daughter’s run off. I wanted to have a look 
to see if she was in your harem.” 

^ Alma looked up sharply and seemed about to give a 
violent answer, but Emil had already taken up a counter- 
attack. 

If you treat your daughter in such a way that she has 
to run away for safety, I can only pity her,” he said, 
in the same tone as before. “We’ve long felt sorry 
^ ®nt we have no idea where she is— if 

her ’’ ^ f^^on why y^ou hav'e made your appearance 


reason!” the old man retorted, with 

“i 'S' r- '« tygones be by 
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Again he squinted over in Alma’s direction. Well, 
you adulterer,” he continued, as he turned again defiantly 
to Felgentreu, “here I am. Now remember the defeat 
you were going to give me from which I should never 
recover. Wliere is my wife? Where is my son? Where 
have you got my daughter?” 

“Mind, Emil!” Alma said suddenly, speaking with 
difficulty. “He has a revolver in his pocket!” 

Turning to Lippke, she gloomily observed: “So yon 
were going to attack me with that in the flat, I suppose? 
Perhaps I was to go after Julius — ^with another man’s 
child! Well, here I am!” She stepped before Wm, her 
great dark eyes flashing with anger. “Don’t ima^e I 
am frightened!” At last her woman’s wnrath completely 
overmastered her. Her eyes suddenly darkened to grey, 
her full lips twitched in hate and contempt. “What do 
we owe you?” she screamed. “What do you run after us 
for? Do you want money, maybe, to drown yourself in 
drink? Don’t say another w’ord now — that only insults 
us! Just shoot! You’ve come, haven’t you, to shoot? In 
any case life is no longer any pleasure under such con- 
ditions as these!” 

She w'as boiling with rage and shaken with her impo- 
tence to quell the remorseless lust for vengeance ffiat 
was so evident in the icy look he fixed upon her — a look 
tlrat, moreover, awoke in her an agonizing consciousness 
of her own guilt in the matter. Once more all the ghosts 
of the past appeared be&ate her, and made her shiver 
in the midst of the fire of abuse that she was hurling 
forth. A melancholy expression of doubt passed across 
her eyes, and she again felt all the foundations of her 
existence shaking beneath her feet, Lippke had not the 
slightest idea of this victory for him. He only heard and 
accepted her insults; he had developed a terrible facility 
for such action. Emil saw him turn as grey as the wall 
against which he was standing, and for a moment he 
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tliought tlie old man would attack Alma with his fists, 
and instinctively assumed an attitude of defence. 

“Ah yes, pride and loose living grow on one bush,” 
the old man hissed. “But pride comes before a fall. You 
have forgotten that in your performance. If I go to the 
police, you’ll soon find things not quite so pleasant for 
you. It only needs just a word from me, and your love- 
nest will be pulled to bits. Do you understand?” 

“Coarse vulgarity I never understand.” Two red spots 
flared on her cheeks as she flashed out her retort without 
giving Etml time to answer. “You are the first to insult 


me in my present condition. In the past he used to 
persecute me with his improper advances.” She turned 
in her wrath to Emil. “As his daughter-in-law, I should 
never have known an hour’s peace from him.” 

Old Lippke continued for a moment to stare without 


contemptuous young woman into which 
e shy girl of early days had now developed. 

Then a low bestial howl issued from his throat; he 
St his hand fiercely into his pocket as he panted in 
broken accents: “You’ve talked your life away! In the 

o all the honourable dead who rest in the Lord, 
tnis IS your end, you jade!” 

wldcdi rtf reckoned on the holes in his pocket, in 
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you as well!” Emil, every nerve quivering with his 
tremendous excitement, said to his prostrate foe. But he 
was beyond all hearing. He lay there limply, just as the 
blow had knocked him down, his body lying over his 
bent arm and the hand that still held the revolver, his 
face on the dirty pavement and his knees drawn up as 
if in self-protection. But just as Felgentreu was beginning 
to wonder what he had better do with him next, an 
unlooked-for movement stirred his body. Suddenly he 
began — ^ivith a certain inner feeling of hate — to pull 
Hmself together. Then he scrambled like some four- 
footed beast to his feet, and in a flash he was up and 
taking to his heels. He reeled on and away like a drunken 
man, knocking against the houses and stumbling over 
the slightest impediment. A dim, unconscious instinct 
of self-preservation urged him as usual to flee this place. 
Felgentreu was just going to say, “He won’t get far with 
a revolver in his hand,” when the old man began to feel 
for his coat pocket. Without pausing for a second in his 
headlong course, his fumbling, trembling hands managed 
to get the weapon into hiding. At the top of the street 
he disappeared from the sight of the other two in the 
surging stream of foot-passengers and vehicles. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Much upset by what had taken place, Felgentreu and 
Alma at last proceeded to their own flat. They were glad 
that the incident had not attracted public attention, as 
until the great midday stream of workers returned to 
dinner, the street was almost deserted. They had no sense 
of victory. Felgentreu, indeed, was almost overcome by a 
desperate attack of weary annoyance with life in his 
native country, and a cloud had again fallen over his 
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life that would not soon be dissipated. His heart cried 
aloud for freedom and dignity, and only his love for the 
beautiful child of Nature at his side could still outweigh 
this last emotional upset. 

But he soon forgot both himself and his own distress, as 
all his thoughts were turned on her. She was suddenly 
attacked by such physical and mental distress that it 
all he could do to get her up to the flat. She went straight 
to bed, but she was scarcely there before a shivering fit 
■was at once followed by premature pains; these were 
accompamed by such an access of terror that Emil had 


the greatest difSculty in persuading her to let him leave 
her for a moment to send some neighbour for help- 
When he came back she was trembling and turned away 
from him, but in the burning torture of her pains and 
mortal fear she again threw her arms round his neck, and 
did not let go until she had another hysterical spasm, 
followed by a sharp heart attack. 

As soon as she had recovered from that, the struggle 
began all over again: rigor, fever, cramp, mortal terror, 
screanm, dumb despair, flying pulse— all following each 
° overwhelming speed. It seemed as though she 

wis e to show once more of what she was capable 
e ore s e gave up the struggle; bit, groaned, clutched 
him with such desperation that he too was half-killed; 
holt adjured him by all that was 

to tirv pushed him away in utter despair 

Si tv " fitofhopeless tearsf 

that a titought to himself 
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now of what it was. SiSffiof m dS 
world’s development, than ever beW^ ^ 
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Actuated partly by his deep sympathy with her suffer- 
ing, and partly by a desire to divert her thoughts from it, 
he said to her encouragingly : 

“Never mind, dear Alma.” He was referring to the 
event now taking place weeks before its time, which, in 
his absolute inexperience, he viewed without the slightest 
misgiving. “Have no fear, my dove; all the mighty forces 
of Nature are working \vith you.” Taking fresh heart 
himself, he philosophically went on to explain to her: 
“Heaven cannot send new life too quickly to people such 
as us. So much death and parting must be followed by 
the marvel of human birth. As soon as a baby lifts its 
voice here former things will be past and powerless”; 
and as he spoke he tried to give her physical help as well. 
“Drink a little cognac,” he proposed, “to cheer your 
dear heart again.” She drank greedily in her desire to 
live, and grew a little calmer. 

“A man, now,” he mused— “well, he has his value too ; 
but a woman who bears a little one is the very centre of 
creation, I’m sure of that now. This evening I shall kiss 
both your hands, my sunbeam,” he announced opti- 
mistically. “You will have made a father of me, and then 
5'ou shall make your choice between a ruby ring or a 
gold brooch. You can have them both if you manage it 
all nicely — a new dress as well. And as soon as you are 
ready to go out again, we’ll look for our lordly villa.” 

Her unrest came on again. She refused fresh brandy, 
but began to stretch out imploring hands once more. 

“Do you want to sit up?” he asked anxiously. “My 
poor darling, how your beautiful white teeth chatter! 
There, there, have your cry out on my breast. That’s 
right, that’s right — ^hold on to me; you can bite a little, 
too, if you like, my poor, hot little child.” 

At last the bell rang, and he had another struggle to 
tear himself away. “Stop here,” she whispered, as eagerly 
as in her love’s first passion, and her eyes were full of 
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fear as she clung to him with an ever-tightening grip. 
“Don’t go away, Emil, my heart! Don’t leave me alone! 
Not alone, not alone! I have to die, whatever you do. It 
is death standing outside the door.’’ 

“Just the very opposite, my Alma,’’ he exclaimed, quite 
pale from sympathy and anxious love. “It is life standing 
at the door. Let me go, child; that is help coming for 
you. There — they are ringing again.’’ He freed himself 
forcibly from her grasp. “Be good, my sunbeam,’’ he 
entreated. “Dearest, I shall only be a second.” 

It was the midwife. As she saw and heard her face 


grew very serious. Next the doctor came, and was not at 
all satisfied with what he found. Alma’s heart was racing 
and her pulse was too weak; now it was plain how much 
she had worried secretly all through those months of 
waiting. Then there was haemorrhage and various other 
irregularities that called for precautionary treatment. 
Alma drove out her lover rather than let him see what 
w^ done, then cried out to him to come back that she 
imght not die TOthout him, and when it was all over 
she lay for a time silent and trembling, her life ebbing 
away. Emil, in terrible distress, was a silent spectator of 
this undreamt-of horror. He heard her whisper: “Don’t 
go away; It is getog so dark. Why do they hammer so?” 

^ of her flesh, lay 

eu^ .^"^o^thing softly, and quite able to live in 
pite of having come two months before his time. She 
no questioning look upon him and then 

uniathomable look of sorrow on her young Dalfid face 
told Felgentreu ever3rthing as he felt ^ 

slo^y cold i„ 

neither eyes nor ears for any but her 
Ae bed lay the clothes she had just been 
dainty garments with the blue ribbons thS he 
so much. She had c.co edomed U,o whS’L: Ld.“d" 
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with yellow bows. For the last four weeks a horseshoe, 
with the same decoration, had also been han^ng there, 
though neither of them had ever mentioned it. On the 
bedside table lay an UUstein book, a well-kno%vn cheap 
edition of popular literature, a sugary, sentimental' tale 
of love and misfortune. Alma had always preferred books 
with a sad ending because she thought they were truer 
to life. By its side stood an opened box of sweets that he 
had brought her only the day before. 

After seven o’clock — he never noticed it was night 
until someone brought him a light — ^he sat there alone; 
the women had gone to other duties when they could 
be no farther use here. They meant to come again to 
look to the baby, for to-day nothing more was needed. 
The midwife, too, had other work, but was coming once 
again before night to see to the child. The little lad was 
dark like his mother, but had his father’s brown eyes, 
which, when open, already showed strange gravity and 
intelligence. Felgentreu always felt deeply moved when- 
ever he caught sight of this far-away, abstracted look in 
the eyes of this new-born son of his. Suddenly he felt 
he had no further interest in the event to which he had 
looked fonvard as to a new epoch in his life . Now and again 
it stirred; the tiny lungs worked quickly and with the 
utmost regularity. It had strikingly long fingers and a 
long, well-developed head. In short, there was much 
promise and breeding about the little fellow, but com- 
pared with his modrer, who lay there in the ever- 
increasing rigidity of her unutterably tragic death, he 
was but a tiiiy glimmering star by the ruins of a mighty 
darkened sun. This Felgentreu saw and recognized, 
although he did not understand it. He accepted with 
hesitation what had happened, but was utterly unable 
to bring it into line with his former experiences; they 
were one thing and this was another — terrible, hitherto 
unknown; and although - it was finished and over, yet 
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heavy witli porjent for all the future. It was, indeed, utter 
destruction — tlie great, incomprehensible mystery. His 
heart lay crushed under a mountain of grief that grew 
higher with every passing hour. 

“And what have I not already endured for her sake?” 
he mused in his desolation. He ran over mentally such 
words as love, loyalty, happiness, hope, magnanimity, 
piety, faith, liberty, but they were all no more than 
empty sounds. In comparison with this one great reality 
every other faded into an ignis fatuus, died away into a 
smothered breath. Even a far-off land was devoid of all 
meaning for him now, and the new home he had but 
just found was a thing of the past. Nothing existed for 
him but his dead love ; he was lost in a vast sea of utter 
indifference, and his heart was still witli her, as far as a 
mortal heart can follow those who pass beyond the veil 
of life. That he did not yet realize the depth of his 
longing nor transmute it into a sense of the destruction 
of his own life too was only due to the fact that he had 
not until now given one thought to himself since her 
death. 


The bell rang again. He got up wearily without a 

sound, and filled with that heaviness only known to 

those who have sat by the lifeless body of some loved 

one, to go and open the door. Thinking it was one of 

e women, he pulled back the bolt without looking up, 

turned to put on the vestibule light for her, and was 

going ack to his dead, when he noticed that the visitor 

In some astonishment he looked round, 

w^n^7 ’“""P recognized old Lippke, 

wUar “P ^ torn 

! c was about 

mm a certain air of silent solemnity which oii!t(. fTTlriont-i,, 

™do hi„ M rcttainod and ill aTit'lfrk wn'S 

Umc h"Soa£d “''“""‘I him for a 

Ume, he dropped his solemmty and showed without any 
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disguise the perverse perplexity' of a man on the border- 
land of insanity. His eyes were dull and sunken; his face 
had in the course of one afternoon become so thin that 
its lines and features were more like those of a so-called 
death’s head than of a living being. His lips were parted 
as if in entreaty, though he uttered not a word. But 
Felgentreu understood what it meant and what he was 
asking from him. "Then come right in,” he said, resigning 
himself to it, “and see what is happening.” 

The old man obeyed, slowly shutting the door behind 
him. Irresolutely, and with an air of dejection, he 
approached his former enemy; his submissive bearing 
and the silent misery and surrender in his movements 
showed that his enmity was now completely a thing of 
the past. 

"So you have ventured to come when I was here?” 
Felgentreu went on in a tone of sympathy. "Just walk 
on; you will frighten no one. Alma is asleep.” 

He broke off, and avoided Lippke’s look of inquiry as 
he passed by him to go into the sitting-room. But the 
old man stopped short on the threshold and sniffed the 
air in consternation. 

“Has anything happened here?” he asked in stifled 
tones, as his eyes glanced round in hasty interrogation. 
“It smells so of — carbolic. Felgentreu, tell me — ^is any- 
thing wong with Alma? It is so quiet here, too.” 

He stopped short in guilty self-consciousness, and for 
a time both men stood silently facing one anotlrer in the 
room, Lippke with bowed head and uneasy upward 
glances, Felgentreu motionless, with pale, averted face. 

“Sit down,” he said at last, pointing to a chair by the 
table. “No doubt you are tired.” 

Lippke sat down as he tos told, with his back to the 
open door of the bedroom. But he soon began to alter 
his position, for he felt the tlireatening presence of death 
behind him, and under its disturbing influence he moved 

Z 
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he had an encycIopa;dia to which he referred on all 
doubtful points. Often, too, it corroborated statements of 
his that had been disputed by his wife, or even Alma; 
never once did it contradict them, for if he had consciously 
drawn on his imagination and had talked at random, he 
would search its pages for a time and then say the matter 
was not mentioned, his usual statement when the book 
and he differed. Often, hotvever, he would read out 
fluently the exact opposite of what he found on the 
printed page. Meta, who for die sake of their home-life 
made silent but unceasing efforts to restrain his mania 
for reading and culture, was to a certain extent the 
implacable enemy of his book-case, and since their 
marriage had, by inconspicuous but effective methods, 
prevented any considerable increase of his library. She 
was a woman who, as far as her intellectual life ivent, lived 
for the present moment, and judged human nature from 
the point of view of daily human intercourse. She regarded 
with the greatest suspicion his Darwin, Marx, Rousseau, 
Engels, Haeckel, Bebel and Kautsky; his revolutionary 
leanings and propagandist schemes were, indeed, as Emil 
justly felt, kindly but firmly suppressed — sacrificed, so to 
speak, on the altar of family life. She had long since made 
clear to him what daily life necessitated, and to this he 
had to submit, in spite of somewhat restive remonstrance. 
Nor did he find an ally in Alma, in spite of her youth ; she 
had too little desire for education, and was too lacking 
both in curiosity and enthusiasm. In spite of all this, 
however, it would be quite a mistake to look upon 
Felgentreu as either foolish or hen-pecked. His mind w’as 
always at work and kept alight the fire of his hidden 
enthusiasm. If he read less, his intellectual ideals grew in 
intensity. Only it often happened that his restless imagi- 
nation made him stray into wrong paths or that his 
tendency to revolt, growing ever stronger under continual 
repression, would find a vent in flights of fancy as fleeting 
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and moved his chair until he faced the danger. He made 
no attempt to answer Emil’s last question. He had passed 
a terrible afternoon, and scarcely knew what he had 
really done or where he had been. It had taken him a 
long time simply to recover from the blow and to collect 
his thoughts again, and even longer to recover from the 
recent “defeat” that returning memory showed him in 
all its pitiless reality. His one prospect now was death. 
If he had not tlie courage for that, he would fall into me 
hands of the police. All his grand ideas of avenging hb 
family honour, of bringing satisfaction to the dead who 
rest in the Lord,” and so on, had vanished. By using 
up the last of his supply of customary curses and the 
little remnant he still had left of a belief in his owm 
dignity, he managed indeed to spur on his worried 
dying imagination to provide one more picture of a 
bloodthirsty murder, to which for want of any better 
support he clung for a time. “Either face to face or from 
behind,” he had murmured in a monotonous, half-mad 
whisper. “There must be a judgment.” He had divided 
his time fairly equally between the streets and the 
drinking bars. But towards evening all his money had 
gone, and when once he understood that his condition 


entered on a new stage. ' 

He reasoned it all out quite clearly and simply* He 
could only get more money by fetching it from home, 
but the entrance to his flat was barred by “those others.” 
A week’s wages was due to him at the works, but that 
le la ost> If he had some money, he mused, coming 

ne.;/ ^ have time, too. The 

P’clock-his usual hour for begin- 
AgJn and restless he grew. 

precipieo. Hfa rounds of inspoaL .S'” 'f 

.he look of U,e fsco^. in «oo4£° o'?™ “oS 
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Stormy nights, even the bell in the watchman’s room — all 
this became the object of a desire that dragged and 
pulled him more and more irresistibly, until the blood 
seemed sucked from his veins and the very marrow 
dried within his bones. With helpless despair he felt his 
strength failing. His loneliness, too, increased as soon as 
he could get no more schnapps. He could get no comfort 
in his sorrow for his famil}^ and he felt a piteous longing 
for their -graves. In addition to all this there was an 
oppressive ache in his head as the result of the blow 
from Felgentreu’s fist, and a terrible inner emptiness, as 
he was utterly starving. 

Gradually the workers coming home from all sides to 
their evening’s leisure began to meet him. He pictured 
to himself Felgentreu going home and sitting soberly 
down to his table in full security. Not a trace of that 
brutal, revengeful grin was to be seen on his calm, clever 
face. The Felgentreu of liis murderous designs had 
suddenly vanished, and liis place w’as taken by a sjunpa- 
thetic, sane man, who, moreover, was the last remaining 
acquaintance of the happy days of his vanished past. It 
was raining a little, and he began to feel cold. He needed 
help and safety, if such things could exist for him. 
Felgentreu’s form stood out more and more convincingly 
before his eyes as his last refuge from despair — a kind 
of home, so to speak. Felgentreu, with all his experience 
in complicated questions, would surely know what to do. 
Let him have Julius’s legacy in return, then everyone 
would get his share. And from this decision he did not 
waver. He began, too, to notice that his appearance 
attracted attention, and this cowed and shamed him 
terribly; he still had a small remnant of pride of office 
left somewhere in his composition. He began to make 
secret attempts to improve his looks a little by a pull 
here, a rub there, and was, moreover, careful to get on 
the dark side of the streets. When he caught sight of 
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the house and of the place where he had lain in tlie dirt, 
he felt the world was very dark again. Yet as such thoughts 
could bring him no help, but only steml}' show him de 
eternal damnation in him that is the result of moral ruin, 
he bent liis pride once more and rang the bell. He then 
crept timidly into the house, and, considering his really 
terrible condition, he managed to make some show of 
dignity until his eyes again fell on the white enamel 
name-plate. That made him realize that he was ringing at 
the door of Ids mortal enemy; it was this that caused the 
perverse perplexity in which he appeared before Fel- 
gentreu, and which only left him as he realized what he 
had brought to pass here. 

How — ^how — did that happen?” The question came 
with great difficulty after a lengthy silence. 

“Premature confinement,” Felgentreu said; and after 
a pause he added ; “For some time lately she was not as 
she should have been.” 

Lippke heard Felgentreu’s consideration for him in 
t us remark. After another long silence he asked: “And 
the child?” 


The child is alive. They say he is almost the size of 
a normal child-a little boy.” 

grow uneasy when he heard not a 
Thi<5 TO thirst for revenge in Emil’s words. 

“Wert—^ broke out: 

It’s mv doi^ "'^int do you mean to do wath me now? 
thing, of course’Uin’hLc?^,'"''^® ^lestroyed, so some- 
Ag.ain he fell Jnt done,” 

did not speak for n silence. Felgentreu, too, 

^•oice sounded tired and i he did answer his 
Don’t say that, Antoni If unfriendly, 

would have been able to bear yom ^ecn ill, she 

It took Lippke some time m 
h^tened to this answer; then he sudS 'f 

hcg.tr, to tear 
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at his pocket to get out the revolver. With an awkward 
movement he laid it on the table between liimself and 
Felgentreu. 

“So that you shouldn’t think I — mean to get myself 
out of the trouble,” he said. 

Felgentreu had watched him intently. Now he looked 
attentively at the weapon, a heav}', half-rusty army 
revolver of an antiquated pattern that Felgentreu had 
used in his cavalry days. Some sort of memor}' flitted 
across his sad features, but the next moment his expres- 
sion showed how intent he was again on the matter in 
hand. 

- “Have you handled the weapon — since then?” he 
asked. And as Lippke shook his head in surprise, he 
fixed a keen glance on him and remarked: “You have 
forgotten that it is still at safety. The bullet would not 
have gone off.” 

Perplexed by his thoughts, he looked away again, and 
immediately after he got up and began to walk round 
the room, for he found it difficult to sit exactly opposite 
to this old man, who could feel nothing but pain at 
sight of him. 

“What else can I do for you?” he inquired. “You 
didn’t come here now about that.” He vaguely pointed 
to the revolver. “I know nothing about your daughter; 
I have told you that already. If there is anything else, 
just say what it is.” He was anxious to be alone with his 
dead once more; the presence of this sad figure disturbed 
the sanctity of death, which now should have been felt. 

“No, there’s nothing else,” the old man declared. “I 
only wanted to hear my sentence from you. . . .” 

He remained seated, however, and Felgentreu heard 
his words with some, surprise. 

“\^^lat sentence do you expect from me?” he some- 
what coldly demanded, not imderstanding the old man’s 
meaning. “Let there be an end to all that, Anton. Can’t 
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you live a simple, modest life, then, like other people! 

If it were you only who had to pay the bill !” 

Lippke’s eyes began to flash again. 

“You think that because I caused the death of botk 


my wife and my son,” he said suspiciously. “Yes, bul 
that’s my fate, with the best of motives, to destroy all 
aroimd me. That’s why I think you should take the 
revolver and send a bullet through my head. I haven’t 
the pluck to do it m5'self.” 

“You have always been a closed book to me,” Emil 
answered sadly. “I understand that you are wretched. 
Who feels quite happy in life ? But if your God in whom 
you believe does not help you, who else can ?” 

The child stirred in the bedroom, and Emil stopped 
as if arrested by a sudden idea. For a time he stood nidc- 
eyed, lost in thought, then he began, still vith that fresh 
thought in his C5'es, to speak once more. 

'You say you have destroyed everjthing round you. I 
have destroyed, too. Perhaps you thought I would try 
to excuse myself with lies. I have destroyed you vith 
my sympathy and ruined you by my determined egoism. 
My marriage, too, has gone to bits, but Meta— well, 
^ touch; she stands above destruction and 

'VI nng her world again into its wonted order. She is 
m touch with a great power— the fear of God. She is 
e mo er of true humamty. But perhaps these, too, arc 

only empty words ” t' y 

short silence that ensued Felgentreu stood by 

trrol tZ over'vhclming 

had been ^ 'o^ogvaph, which some weeks since 

Pta- <» Men'.. 

lie Ebnccd tho ^ 

evpressmn .again crept back into iS 

tone of secret defiance; ‘ “c said m a 

cmp>y .vord,; So.n.u.ing „„„ ,, 
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Say more about your fear of God and iiumanity . Tell 
me what’s to happen now if yon are not going to bring 
me to judgment. Show your sympathy 
Felgentreu slowly turned from the dear pictures on 
the wall and faced his tormentor. His eyes grew troubled 
.and anxious again; his features spoke of dull grief and 
quickly began to show signs of utter weariness. 

"Listen, Anton," he replied, with an effort at self- 
control that he tried to conceal, “if the death of others 
does not convince you. Shall we ourselves be equal in 
death or not?” 

He looked at him frankly, without a trace of fear on 
his face, and Lippke, conscious of Ws own mortality, 
turned away his eyes. 

"Except for the different style of burying that money 
gives us, we’ll all rot into the same dust,” he retorted 
somewhat uncomfortably. “1 agree to that so far.” 

“Well, that’s sometlung, at any rate,” Emil said, his 
voice betraying his sickness of heart. “Now, there is the 
threat of death; between us lies a loaded revolver, and 
again you don’t know why. It lies there because I struck 
down an unfortunate man into the mud at the moment 
of his greatest misery. But possibly you think I’m only 
talking to save my own neck. So we’ll say no more of 
that, and speak instead of the new-born babe lying there 
without a mother, since that .is surely the most urgent 
matter of all. You must do me the favour to carry it now 
at once to Meta. I nught send one of the women, but 1 
would much radicr have some trusty friend who knows 
how matters stand. You can wash here, and I’ll give ybu 
a collar and a cap. You’ll take with you, too, a letter 
that I’ll be quick and write. It is nine o’clock now, so 
you’ll get there before they lock up for, the night! In 
any case, a new-born child can always find entrance 
because no one knows what heaven-sent saviour may not 
be coming in that guise," 
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Without waiting for Lippke’s assent or paying any 
heed to his attitude to the proposal, Emil at once set 
about his preparations, moving to and fro in silent self- 
possession, doing eveiything in a certain fervour that 
arose from his ever-growing thirst for peace and release 
from eartlily toils as he continued to dwell on his last 
spiritual thought of the heaven-sent Redeemer. 

“hlillions of hearts are now, indeed, expecting Him, 
he said, as he came out of the kitchen, “and some time ^ 
He must appear. So no one can know from what womb 
He may come.” He set down a kitchen chair and put a 
basin full of water on it. “You’!! get soap and a towel 
direct!}'. This place is full of terror and threats of ill to 
come,” he went on, with a shake of his head as he stepped 
to the sideboard, in the lower part of w'hich he knew 
the clean linen was kept. He laid the towel over the back 
of the chair as he said encouragingly: 

“Take off your coat, Anton. The cold water will do 


you good. Make yourself quite at home. Think of our 
poor bodies, now,” he exhorted, as he returned with 
collar and tie. “Christ died for our souls, but who saves 
our bodies ? And how will anyone redeem his soul without 
saving his body too? There’s the collar, Anton. I think 
It will fit you. My heart is heavy; we are all lost — ^all 
sinking together into the swampy depths. You don’t need 
to take many baby things with you. Meta Mil come over 
IS evening or first thing to-morrow morning.” He 
seemed entirely to forget for a moment his original 

^ thought. “I 

all the pv ^hild has upset me 

eh.rac.e,4o„ Z 

I w'as spoilt already when I came into experience, 

a will in those quiet evenings. Xn ^ 

bed e,dy. I, i. “ fXS 
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liberty, Nature, the independence of the soul, and the 
rest. She must bring him up in accordance with that. 

I cannot do it. I have no power to resist evil. And I shall 
emigrate from this old world. That is my sentence, Anton. 
Now we’ll make haste so that y'ou can start.” 

With fresh self-control in his face he went back to the 
bedroom, where his big hands began to turn over with 
extreme care the contents of Alma’s chest of drawers. 
Lippke, who meanwhile had scarcely stirred, watched 
him incessantly in spite of a constant annoying twitch 
in his e5'es, and whilst Felgentreu was showing his 
capability in these domestic matters, bringing water and 
towels, opening and shutting drawers and cupboards, the 
old man had a dim vision of his son, who had been 
snatched away too soon ever to reach the happiness of 
such a home. His heart filled with a father’s sorrow, full 
of unconscious envy, and he thought with sad emotion 
of the pride and bliss that such an event in his son’s 
life would have given his own poor wife, and, almost 
groaning aloud with a sense of his loneliness, his mind 
dwelt on the destruction of his family, the ruin of his 
home, his last child wandering he knew not w'here, the 
loss of his work, the reproachful shades of the dead, 
who were still waiting for him to justify himself. All 
the time this well-to-do, “middle-class” man had only 
thought of himself, lived for the gratification of his lusts, 
made fine speeches, given presents of fruit and wine, 
snatched away the girl for himself, helped to bury Stina, 
entrapped Julius, set Clara free — all this done by one 
person till he stood above everytliing, and Lippke, 
knocked down by his fist, lay far below’ in the mud of 
the street. Now he, Lippke, w’as to carrj’ the child of 
his adultery to tliat deserted woman — ^the deceived father 
as messenger to the despised, insulted wife! 

He felt inclined to laugh, but at the same time misery 
clutched at his tliroat with an iron grasp, \Miat was to be 
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done with the le^cy now that she was dead? A pale, 
perpendicular light on one side of him caught his eye; it 
was the white-curtained window, but to him it seemed 
a closed door, and in a moment the room re-echoed 
with the terrible sound that had driven him from his 
own flat. Instinctively he stood up. Felgentreu looked 
out inquiringly from the spook-like light of the room 
of death, and Lippke, scarcely able to stand steadily on 
his feet, motioned him back. The old man would have 
liked to scream aloud, but the most he could achieve 
was a diy sob that reminded the hearer of the short 
agonized cry that Julius had uttered. To add to his 
distress, there was an indisputable, unspeakable sancdty 
about the dead woman in there such as he had not seen 


in the case of his wife or Julius either, such a radiance 
of secret love that he nearly lost all mastery of him- 
self, and began to think of things against which he had 
been fighting tooth and nail. With a panting sound, 
he threw himself on to the water as if it were his 


natrve element, and gave himself a lengthy and most 
thorough wash, for as long as he was busy with soap 
and water he did not need to see or hear an37thing else. 
Then he carefully dried himself, as if he felt he owed 
his body an apology for such treatment, and spent a 
long time arranging his thin grey hair to best advantage 
over his bald head. He combed his tangled beard, but- 
toned the coUar that Felgentreu had laid out for him, 
fixed his tie, and put on his cap. At last he stood in the 

thought than if he had 
conLw outwardly he seemed dignified and 

the letter 

that Emil was still wntmg. Now and again he cast a timid 
side-glance towards the bedroom. Now 
dead, and yet he did not feel that she ® 

his mvn dead son. "Ruined to no purposf»hT!J° 

Then he lis.ened ,0 he„ if .he dea.hWe « 
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again, gave a quick glance out of the comer of his eye 
at the white curtains that had so terrified liim just before, 
and again he made painful efforts to think of nothing 
and to keep all his fancies at arm’s length. Only his 
fatherly affection now and then sent a fleeting thought 
to the pale, silent embodiment of love lying in that 
room there; this, and this alone, awoke in him a trace 
of timid gentleness and admiration. But such feelings 
were but the frosty flowers that death’s icy hand traced 
on the dim windows of his old age. 

Feigentreu’s letter ran as follows: 

Dear Meta, 

It is all over. Akna has died in premature childbirth. 

I now send you the child by the hands of a reliable messenger. 
Do not be astonished at anything. I always said you would 
outlive us both. And do not think there is any lesson in all this. 

1 am brought to utter ruin but not conquered. Give the child 
a kindly welcome; it has need of love. I feel as though there 
must be sometlung new and out of the ordinary in him. The 
dothes and everything else you will find here to-morrow, and 
1 now send you ^e key of the flat so that you can get in. I have 
never wavered in my confidence in you and in my belief in 
liberty. May your God — if He exists — one day solve this mj'stery 
for us all. 

As always, 

Your Emil. 

N.B. — The child must now be your all. 

At last Lippke could take the little creature in all its 
warm wraps in his arms and start off with key and letter. 
Felgentreu saw him out of the flat, and listened from 
above until his footsteps died away in the front passage 
and the house-door shut behind him; tiien he turned 
back with his last thoughts into the flat. At first he passed 
for a time tlurough the rooms, looking around with his 
mind full of silent, ever-changing thoughts and memories, 
as he took his last farewell. So many moments of happi- 
ness, so many of passion, flashed out of the dying light 
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and unsubstantial as the rings of smoke that floated above 

his pipe. , 

He took great pleasure in his new fatherhood ^ 

establishment of corresponding relations between him 
and the beautiful girl; he made a beginmng by a ew 
presents, after consultation with his wife. For Meta wm 
once more the centre round which his \vhole life revolve , 
and it was with her that he discussed with eager love tlie 
further development of his new' paternal attitude to Alma. 
Since Easter he had called Meta “mother,” and spoke o 
himself as “father” whenever he talked to the girl. ‘‘Bring 
your father his slippers, and be quick about it,” or “Now, 
don’t let mother find it out, my child.” Frau Felgentreu 
was inclined to accept the new relationship with gentle 
mockery, for she was in no way weary of the old one yet. 
Alma had suddenly assumed an importance in the family* 
without which they had managed very well until now. 
For a week or longer — about the time he took to colour 
up his new pipe — ^he supported Meta loyally in all she 
said about the Lippkes, whom Alma had again not invited 
during the Easter trip, and emphatically agreed witli 
the “mother’s” decision that their “daughter” must come 
to a clear understanding of how matters stood between 
her and the Lippkes. But when his pipe had acquired its 
first tinge of colour, he began to be less emphatic at the 
discussion of the question. The next time he said not a 
W'ord and ended by changing his former opinion. 

\\ ell, but if the lass hasn’t quite made up her mind 
yet about that suitor,” he objected one evening. “Such 
matters can only too easily turn out badly. As far back Us 
Easter I said to her; ‘Now, child, tliink over the step a 
good seven times before you take it.’ Let her take her 
time, mother 1” 


1 he ram outside was dashing against the window-panes 
and tlie stormy wmd rattling tlieir iron frames; fire was 
crackling m the stove, and the gas-jets sang in unison. 
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once more with smiles of Joy. The heavy shadow left 
behind by Lippke, the deadly mortification of his relent- 
less hate, which superstition alone had driven back into 
its lair, like a wolf with bristling back and low snarls, to 
lie in wait for him again — all this he dismissed from his 
mind, and with it, too, any' sin on his part against the 
old man. His one thought was release — liberty. He could, 
moreover, see a gentle smile beginning on the lips of his 
dead darling since he had been alone with her. Her 
hands, with their matronly fingers, were folded lightly, 
almost tenderly, in one another. Her loosened hair shone 
like burmshed gold in the reflected light; it still seemed 
alive, and Emil started a little every time he noticed it. 
But gradually his sense of longing grew more and more 
overpowering; his soul started back from the loveless 
fotore as a horse rears at some sudden terror. His whole 
being began to weep and w’ail and then to scream for 
the tender love of this beautiful being — a passion of love 
mat had already faded and was beginning to disappear. 

y egrees all lost its brightness and reality, and the 
sewet of dead alone appeared like some northern 
ught on his horizon to beckon to him in real earnest. 

^ sense of her loneliness as he felt the 

back knew that she was looking 

He troubled inquiry. 

rJnceTSnf'^ the revolver from the table. His expe- 
him in nerferf examined it; it seemed to 

placed a chair on walked to the bedroom, 

morfhe IT"'"" and sat down. Once 

^ten charmed Wmliriife ^the 

Then he put the barrel t ^t lover’s look in death. 
^Sger.He waited a moment £ 

came. He qmckJy tried the bullet 

same result. In a paroxyTm off" ™tli the 

stemation, he tried the remainin/ffll^^f con- 

our cartridges in rapid 
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succession and just as fruitlessly, until the cylinder was 
in the same position as at first. He gave the last cartridge 
a little longer to go off, then in his disappointment 
removed the weapon from lus head as his face slowly 
took on a,pallor that was almost green. An indescribable 
feeling of weariness of life and disgust overmastered 
him, and his eyes expressed a horror which they had 
never known in all his life before. His thoughts flew back 
involuntarily to Lippke. “If I do not die,” he thought 
in a flash, “I shall f^l a living victim to his corruption.” 
With a silent sob of despair he turned round the muzzle 
of the revolver to examine the barrel, and his thumb 
almost unconsciously released the trigger-guard once 
more. There was a sudden flash and he heard a sharp 
report. A terrible pain thrilled through his brain; he 
heard a frightful scream — ^his own ; then all grew dark and 
he was gone. 


CHAPTER XXV 

When Meta came home later than usual she found an old 
man sitting on the top step outside her door holding 
a tiny baby well wrapped up in his arms. He did not move, 
but looked at her with blinking eyes — critically examining 
her, she felt — then got up stiffly with evident difficulty 
to let her pass. He had aged so much and was such a 
wreck of his former self that she did not recognize him; 
with a woman’s natural glance of inquiry at the little 
bundle, she passed him without speaking. He followed 
her also witliout a word to the door, so that she turned 
her head and looked back at him in some surprise. When, 
however, he seemed about to follow her into the flat, she 
examined him more closely, and then, for the first time, 
saw' it was Lippke. 

“Why, it’s youl” she said in amazement. “What are 
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you doing here ? Did you want to see me ? What have you 
got there?” Impelled by the typically feminine surprise 
that in large-minded women is always but a preliminaiy 
to the acceptance of unusual situations, she stepped up 
to the little creature in his arms. "What child is that?” 


she asked, turning her large grey eyes once more upon 
its bearer, whilst her thoughts flew to Clara. But the old 
man still blinked at her in silence, with such a strangely 
solenrn expression that she began to be doubtful. “For 
Heaven’s sake! who sent you here? Come in! This way!” 
she said. “Oh my God I it is only just born!” Impelled by 
a sudden irresistible connection of ideas, she said, as all 
colour fled from her face: “Surely it is not — ^Felgentreu’s 
child? Is it? Merciful Heaven! what has happened, then? 
For pity’s sake speak, Lippke! Or have you brought any 
written message?” 

Fle seemed glad that she had reminded him, and 


dragged Felgentreu’s letter out of his coat pocket. She 
took it, but before opening it went into her room, where 
she turned on the light and settled the child on the bed. 
All this she did, in spite of her distress, with the greatest 
deliberation, as if to gain time and soften the shock of the 
coming blow; then she tore open the envelope, put on 
her spectacles, unfolded the letter and began to read. 
Lippke meantime, in his desire to be near other human 
beings, slowly slid along to the passage. When she had 
toshed and looked up in distress, he was standing by 
It j staring at her. With eyes dark with fright, she 
looked at this messenger of misfortune, and again noticed 
Ins shabby appearance, the distracted glance in his eyes, 
m spite of his effom to give the impression of self-control 

he^trtiw^VT^^ 'yo°den solemnity in which 

he tried to take refuge. Fighting down the sorrow that 

threatened to ovenvhelm all other feelings, she was just 
Amkmg how she could make this man speak whence 
began of his own accord. 
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“You haven’t grown any younger either lately,” he 
remarked in a tone of some satisfaction, as he gave her 
a condescending nod. “The business has sucked the life 
out of you!” And again blinking at her he awaited her 
answer. 

“Yes,yes,” she answered, taken unawares, as she pushed 
her hair back from her brow. Then she remembered the 
child, and began with fumbling hands to remove its outer 
wraps. As she did so, she came across the keys, and lifted 
her head in fresh anxiety. 

“How did you leave Felgentreu?” she inquired. “I 
niean, how was he? What did he say?” 

Lippke stopped his blinking and made another effort 
to pull himself together. 

“What did he say?” he answered meditatively. “Oh, he 
spoke of emigrating — that’s no doubt why he sent you 
the child. For the rest, he is quite calm and quiet,” The 
old man seemed to lose the thread of what he was saying, 
^d in some embarrassment shifted from one foot to the 
other; he didn’t exactly know what she wanted, and felt 
conscious with some misgiving of his own mental break- 
down. His eyes again began to blink as he glanced round 
^ if looking for something. “Can 1 sit down somewhere 
here, may be?” he asked. “My legs hurt me from all tlie 
running about to-day.” 

“You can get rest enough afterwards,” she answered, 
once more in possession of her usual energy and clear- 
headedness. “But first I need your feet. Just go out of 
the flat, ring at the next door and ask if Frau Hawemann 
would please come to me.” 

A look of vexed disappointment passed over his face, 
but he obeyed. With bowed back, bent knees and elbows 
pushing back, as we see in men who do heavy work, he 
shuffled out wearily, and after a little came back with the 
neighbour required, a thin little Polish woman with a 
somewhat gloomy look about her. Meta begged her to 
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Stay an hour with the baby, to which she agreed at once 
with a certain touch of reverence in her manner. Without 


giving any further e.xplanation, Frau Meta requested the - 
old man to accompany her to Felgentreu’s flat. He seemed 
to grow a little smaller and older, but fell in with her 
wish now without any opposition, although there was an 
uneasy glimmer in the corner of his eyes and a secret 
unsteadiness about his limbs. Stumbling along, he tried 
to keep up with the long steps of his tall companion, who, 
as they went on their way, began to cross-examine him 
carefully. But he gave evasive answers or said something 
he had not been asked. At last he would only say “Yes” 
or “No,” and then not speak at all. He was longing for his 
pipe, his lips were parched for a drink of schnapps, he was 
half-dead with an all-consuming desire for sleep, and his 
thoughts grew more and more confused. Once he heard 
Meta murmur to herself: “Well, well — courage, coimage.” 

A little later he said quite audibly: “There must have 
been reasons for it.” But when she asked him what it was 
that must have had reasons, he shrank away and fell into 
a long silence. 


In this way they came to Felgentreu’s home, and Meta 
drew out the keys that Emil had sent her. When she had 
opened the door and looked round for Lippke, he had 
disappe^ed. She cleared her throat, looked thoughtfiiUy 
straight in front of her for a moment, and entered into the 
house alone. In the centre courtyard all was already dark, 
story of a house on one side of it there 
brightly lighted windows, and if she 
by the Felgen- 

Ae voune'moth f Jat behind one of these windows 
tne young mother lay dead, and ^th ever-increasint? 
sadness she saw in her mind’s eves 1^1 
by her bedside. She herself woulThS^L. ^^ • 

such an action. Her thoughts flew back to the”t-°° 
in her ho„e, and forrvard 
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of the future, as she entered the house. With a last 
momentary hesitation she pressed tlie bell and waited. 

There was not a sound from the flat. Meta thought to 
herself: “He has dropped asleep, overcome by grief and 
exhaustion,” and rang a second time. When no one came 
then either, she cleared her throat again in her usual 
calm way and took out the second of the keys she had 
received. A minute later she was in the flat, shut the door 
with deliberate quietness, turned on the vestibule light, 
drew herself up a little, and with some reluctance, as she 
noticed the smell of carbolic, passed by the kitchen tc 
the sitting-room door. There she knocked, but as here, 
too, all was quiet, she turned the handle and went in. 
The room was empty. Two gas-jets were burning like a 
couple -of desolate souls; they flared up painfully in the 
<^ught and then relapsed into their former pale, misty 
light. Some mysterious movement seemed to pass through 
the polished furniture at the appearance of the tall. 
Womanly figure, so like a widow in her dark garments. 
Meta sensed this, and felt helplessly overwhelmed by the 
silent desolation of this flat — the home of two lovers 
until to-day, and now the habitation of death. With some 
intuition of this, she crossed with a palpitating heart the 
parlour and went through the bedroom door. The first 
thing she saw was the pale shadow of the beautiful girl 
who had once been her foster-daughter and Felgentreu’s 
idol. She stood riveted to the threshold, and gazed long 
and intently at her form, whilst memories of half a life- 
time gradually unfolded before her troubled eyes. All 
that she had suffered and endured with this child, and 
all, too, that was beautiful and strong in the soul of the 
young woman who had perished here, when seen in the 
simple clarity lent by death, now seemed to awaken in 
her a new and wider understanding. Feelings stirred in 
her which tended to develop into all-embracing id^ 
beyond her power to control. At the same time she was 

AA 
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struggling with the sight of a breast no longer moved by 
mortal breath, and fell a victim to that painful delusion 
of the human eye that always sees movement again where 
none exists and tries to comfort us with tlie appearance 
of a living tremor in the cold limbs which we have known 
and loved. Spellbound and almost unable to breathe, she 
gave up the attempt to understand all that this meant in 
one single look, and moved again to look for her former 
husband. “Emil?" — her voice had a note of inquiry. 
“Are you there, Emil?" Only silence answered. Not even 
a breath did she hear, nothing but the swinging pendulum 
of tlie clock in the sitting-room, and suddenly the light, 
quick ticking of a watch — a man’s watch, too, as she could 
easily tell. As if drawn by invisible hands, she now stepped 
nearer. The next glance showed her, lying on the ground 
between the bed and the little table at its side, the pros- 
trate form of Emil Felgentreu, cut off in his manhood’s 
steength, untroubled now by all questions of liberty or 
dignity, and freed by his own hand from the last problem 
that had proved beyond his power to solve. His yellow 
cheek snuggled, even in death, tenderly against the white 
lambskin beside Alma’s bed, on which her bare feet had 
so often stood, as the first step to her heaven in his arms 
and to his in hers. 


For some seconds Meta stood completely paralysed, 
pale and overvvhelmed by the shock, for Emil was so 
shattered by his terrible wound that the sight was almost 
unbearable. The bullet had pierced his brain through his 
himself seemed to have been overcome 
wiA horror at the manner of his death, for his face was 
terror, pain and blood. 

forwLrf made a violent effort, rushed 

fonvard to him, sank dmvn by his side and passionately 

Sfv screamed, as she 

turned his lifeless body to her, “dear Emil, what have 

you done, then ? Is there no life left in you ? Are you really 
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SO dead and silent? Oh, my God I my God 1 Was no ending 
possible but this, Emil, my love? Were you in utter 
despair, and never once thought of your old Eleta?” 
Shaken with emotion, and still not entirely realizing what 
had happened, she let his body slowly sink back to its 
former position. With her hand still resting on his 
shoulder, she was seized by a storm of uncontrollable sobs 
of deepest anguish and grief as she passed through the 
full flood of a wife’s anguish of bereavement. For several 
moments the room was filled with such cries of pain as 
human beings only utter in perfect solitude, or perhaps 
m the presence of their dead, into whose ears they cannot 
enter. Now for the first time she felt the last tie severed 
between herself and this man, and knew she was solitary 
indeed. To realize all that this meant she would need 
toe— much more than this sad night could ^ve 
her. She got up at last, shaken to the very foundations 
of her being. She gave that last sad, questioning 
look of the survivor at the shattered face, so different 
in its terror from the expression of quiet death in 
Alma’s, and then set herself to think what else must 
be done. 

With trembling hands she took off her hat and coat, 
with the instinctive sense of order natural to her, and 
carried them both to the vestibule to hang them on the 
hat-stand; then she lit the gas in the kitchen, got a bowl 
of water and went back with it into the bedroom. But 
there she saw she could never do all the necessary moving 
of the heavy man without help, and after she had washed 
away the blood and covered the terrible wound, she 
determined to wake one of the neighbours. But for a long 
time, spellbound by the sight of this double blow, so 
terrible in its immensity, she sat there, musing sadly, 
thinking of the past, and in her weariness of body 
offering no resistance to the grief of the present. Yet 
again and again her mind flew back, with ever-deepening 
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motherly love, to tlie new-born babe that she had left 
behind in her home. 


“I expect you thought you would give me something 
to do,” she said as her great heart throbbed. “You did 
not fail to do that, even to the very last. But at any rate 
you have not left me to die of loneliness, Tliis was your 
gift to me when you went away. A generous giver you 
always were. All those who had to do with you were 
honoured by you !” 

The neighbours were more than ready with help and 
sympathy. These Berlin folk, however critical their out- 
look and sharp of speech they may be, show, as is natural 
to a much-tried people, an extraordinarily clear under- 
standing of the terrible realities of life. And Meta’s tall 
form, now bowed with such a heavy load of sorrow, met 
with as much sympathy and respect as it is possible for 
the natives of a great city to offer to their fellows. They 
helped her to undress her husband and lift him on the 


bed. They had, moreover, all heard the shot without 
knowing where it was. Some spoke suspiciously of Lippke, 
who had made the very worst possible impression on all 
who had met him. Now, too, it came out that the scene 
at the entrance-door had not escaped notice, but as the 
vvomen were unanimous in timing the shot at 10.30 pan., 
at wluch hour Meta had already found the old man outside 
tier door, the earlier quarrel explained nothing, rather 
ma e it quite impossible to understand how after it had 
err^d^ ippke could have come to her on such an 


j’l ' thought wearily. “He was 

St: ."it"™- 

that Meta° ahSldtsTttfof Et'' 

showed how exhausted she was homes, as her face 

Sha, how.v„, ramambarad ia JiMa araad,,, „ homa 
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and the woman, whom she had put in. charge, and on their 
account preferred to go back to her flat now and return 
the following day. This the neighbours quite understood, 
and one of Aem accompanied her down the stairs, at the 
same time telling her all kinds of details of the two just 
carried off by death— they all thought she was Alma’s 
mother — of die quiet retirement of their life, of Alma’s 
melancholy, which everyone had noticed, of Felgentreu’s 
friendly ways and dignified appearance, of his love of 
children and his readiness to help. When, however, the 
neighbour opened the front-door there sat old Lippke, 
his collar unbuttoned, fast asleep. He woke up at once, 
and followed Meta as though it had all been arranged 
beforehand. 

“Why don’t you go home, then, Lippke?” she inquired. 

“I can find my way back now quite well. Besides, haven’t 
you work to do to-day ? ” 

His answer was rather long in coming, and then he 
said, looking straight in front of him with that desolate 
movement of his hand that was at this time so character- 
istic of him: “I have no home any more. Clara has gone 
off — ^and — ^the others won’t let me in now,” he concluded 
in a frightened tone. Meta could hear that he was tor- 
mented by some overpowering, and possibly morbid, 
obsession, and refrained from further inquiries. A little 
later he remarked, as though pronouncing his o%Yn sen- 
tence; “There’s an end of my job.” He would havediked 
to hear how Meta had found everything up in that flat, 
but he did not know how to put the question, until at 
last he asked in a thick voice: 

“Well, and what else is there?” 

Meta understood his meaning. 

“Not much more, Lippke 1” was her sad answer. 
“Felgentteu has really gone away.” He listened with 
the keenest attention for her next sentence, and rounded 
his shoulders a little more in anticipation. “He has shot 
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Felgentreu was reading the predictions of his ne\vspaper, 
and prophetic circles rose up from the ground as he 
smoked his long pipe while the two women were busy 
making his new shirts. Meta shook her head in dis- 
approval. 

“If she has gone so far she can scarcely hesitate and 
shuffle half-way,” she said very seriously. “That won’t 
bring her any blessing. Either go through with it, trusting 
in God’s help, or better make an end to the whole matter, 
which may be no credit to her,” 

“That’s exactly what I say,” he answered eagerly. 
“Do you see? Better make an end! For there may be 
something in its being no credit, Meta. Without any wish 
to malign the people, I must say she is certainly not going 
into exactly pleasant family life there. There is something 
wrong and degenerate about the folk. You don’t know old 
Lippke, mother, but I’ve been acquainted with him for 
nearly twenty years. He’s honest, all honour to him; has 
raised his son to a good position out of the very poorest 
circumstances — brakesman to begin with and then night- 
watchman at our works ; he has never had much to spare. 
He makes short work of everything he has to deal with; 
the way he treats his poor little cowed wife — ^well, it 
has never been to my taste and it wouldn’t be to yours 
either, mother. To tell the truth, at first folks say he used 
to beat her — ^until Stina submitted. It’s true that didn’t 
take very long. How do you get on with the old man, 
Alma?” 

“Oh, middling,” she answered, -with a shrug of her 
shoulders. “He’s always making an upstir. I never reaUy 
know what he’s at. But I won’t let him rough-ride over 
me.” For a moment she hesitated, and then went on with 
a half-laugh : “He has a sort of game with me when he’s 
in a good temper; he will suddenly stoop as if to catch me 
by the skirts. Then if I defend myself and scream, he is 
delighted and grins. But if Julius is there, he won’t allow 
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himself.” The old man said nothing, but began stumbling 
and staggering on at such a pace that Meta had difficulty 
in following him ; at last she let him go as he liked, and 
after some little time, noticing that he was alone, the old 
man stopped of his own accord. Not another word was 
exchanged between them. At tlie door of her house 
Lippke waited once more, as a matter of course, until she 
had turned the key and stepped — after stumbling over 
the threshold — in with her. He follow’ed her like a dog 


across the courtyard and up the stairs, until the same 
performance as below took place at the door of her onm 
flat. She felt a little of a woman’s natural perplexity as 
to what she should do with a strange man in her mast^erless 
home, but he had planned it all quite clearly. 

‘‘Mayn’t I sleep here somewhere in a corner?” he 
asked, w'ith a glance round. ‘‘In the vestibule or in the 
kitchen?” he suggested humbly. ‘‘I can’t bear it any 
longer.” In expectation of her consent, he looked at her, 
and she now perceived that he was almost dropping with 
fati^e. So she got ready a bed for him on the sofa in the 
sitting-room, and found he was already undressing. Full 
of wonder at the fateful blows this man was called upon 
to endure and the changes in his conduct, she then w'ent 
to her bc^oom. But as she lay there so tall and silent 
beside this other tiny creature, that took such lusty 
reams of this world’s air and already so eagerly prepared 
for the battle which we all have to fight, and at last 

° °^ii’ man, and very soon herself 
as well. With one half of her heart overflowing with the 

f anew with the inex- 

seductive sweetness proceeding from the little 

leE^ E "motion- 

less, hstenmg all through the hours of this sad nif^ht 

gro^wng more and more resigned to the It 1 1 j 
com. imo her lot .„d mom mrf LU p“ 

fate. She did not exacUy say to horself that the fruit, Md 
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therefore the hope for the future, of that passionate union 
of lovers and worshippers of liberty had fallen back into 
her calm, strong hands as their executor, but the thought 
was plainly e\ident in her willingness to undertake the 
task with all the affection and loj^alty of her great heart 
and all the moral strength of her Protestant sense of 
duty, and in her determination to bring it by God’s help 
to a successful conclusion. Once more a responsibility 
had fallen to her lot, but the dearest, most beneficent 
that could be imagined, one that filled her heart with deep 
and sacred gratitude. Such feelings, when they do come 
at last, in their upward flight reverently touch the ever- 
lasting moimtain of sorrow with one wing, whilst the 
valley of joy lies secure beneath the overshadowing of 
the other. 

Alma went on her last journey to the grave with three 
ted roses from Meta’s hand upon her breast. For Emil 
she did nothing more after she had washed him and 
clothed him in his shroud; with a certain respect for 
accomplished facts, she regarded him as now belonging 
to another. Yet she gave them both a wreath that attracted 
general notice, and it had indeed cost a much larger sum 
than Meta, in earlier days, would have thought it possible 
to spend on such an object. Marvellous roses and lilies 
stood out from a background of cypress, in all their 
beauty and sweetness, as the expression of her grief. 
But on one side was fastened in more homely fashion a 
tiny hunch of willow catkins. NVhat these were to express 
she would not own even to herself, lest all her self-control 
should vanish. They smiled 'with friendly eyes in their 
own quiet modesty, and spread around for those who had 
eyes to sec something of the keen tenderness and deep 
love of their special season of the year. Now, indeed, it 
was auUimn, one of those enduring autumns that cannot 
die, and one of those which now and again make the 
heroic but vain attempt to pass without a winter’s frozen 
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sleep into a new spring full of the poetry of snowdrops 
and violets. Emil’s coffin, on its road to the grave, grazed 
against the shy blossoms on the branch of a young pear- 
tree. Alma went to her tomb without holding converse, 
however short it might be, with things belonging to the 
world of light. 

Meta was not amongst tliosc who followed in the sad 
procession. She was now beginning to act a mother’s 
part to the tiny being whom the two dead parents had 
left behind. Besides this, she had to see to the disposal 
of their home. Old Lippke, too, who never recovered 
from Felgentreu’s last action — which meant his own final 
defeat — gave her extra work, since some home had to be 
found for him. 


On the morning after that tragic night he had with 
but few w’ords handed over to Meta his son’s legacy; 
that had been one of his last lucid explanations. Then 
Clara gave signs of life again by WTiting to Meta as soon 
as she considered she had accomplished a successful start 
in her new life. The news of the changes that had taken 
place meantime in her social circle, and a visit to her 
father, whom she found utterly decrepit in mind and 
body alike, proved a terrible, almost dangerous, blow 
to her, and at first Meta had to act a mother’s part to this 
child too. But Clara had already shown that she possessed 
the happy power to come out of misfortunes more or less 
^scathed; and of this power she now sensibly made still 
mrther use, and soon began to develop a taste for the 
mterests and excitements natural to her years. After this 
Meta got fewer visits from her. 

t Clara engaged, an event that 

o a certam extent was the result of her flight from 
paternal impnsonment, her future bridegroom being the 
young man who had lent a hand with her h=,<°W / u 

had aftenvards helped her in "riLs wat 
breakmg-up of her father’s home. Life alwajt^l Je 
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best of it, even if death tvill some day be the last word 
of all! 

With a loyal remembrance of Felgentreu’s craving for 
ature and liberty, Meta moved that same spring to a 
1 e town in the Mark, and settled dowm on its outskirts 
to an almost rural life. There she set up quite a little 
CO ony of animals — a dog and cat as well as some feathered 
peiBioners and developed into a careful and skilful 
gar ener in the cultivation of all the produce that the 
ousehold needed. Whatever she touched grew and 
ossomed. Meantime little Felgentreu was growing into 
a sturdy child, and already quite sure beyond all possi- 
1 ity of doubt that he was the natural master of it all. 
erhaps he was a little spoilt, although Frau Felgentreu 
well versed — none better — in the strictest principles 
0 a proper upbrin^ng, but on the one hand, who does 
not like to please a little fatherless and motherless orphan ? 
nnd on the other a little indulgence does no harm if there's 
good stuff in the child. Many people say all children are 
alike, but Frau Meta already knew better than that. 

It happened just lately that for some time she had been 
calling in vain to little Peter in the garden to come home 
and have his dinner. He, however, w’as sitting on the 
green grass under a little apple-tree, still so young as to 
be half a bush, and having a look at the world aroimd. 
Tile little tree was covered with blossom, so unspeakably 
pretty and yet with some touch of grave dignity about it, 
too. Moon-daisies, waving in tlie warm breeze above the 
grass, all seemed to be nodding to Peterkin, but he had 
already found out that they were always busy with their 
OWTI affairs, and only gave their nods in passing, so to 
speak; if you ever wanted anything from them, no one 
was at home, or they looked at you in such stupid terror, 
as if you were a big animal coming to gobble them up. 
Then a ladybird came flying along and settled on the 
finger tliat Peterkin in his amazement had just drawn out 
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of his mouth. And it bcpan a very active promenade, too. 
Its tiny chrk Icps gaily carried through life the protective 
sheath of red dotted with black, whilst tlie little feelers 
waved no less valiantly in the air; it was so desperately 
pretty and sweet that little Peter’s heart beat fast in 
delight. 

Witli flushed cheeks and eyes bright with e.vdtemcnt at 
the honour of such a visitor from the other world, he sat 
perfectly sttll, holding up his finger, and for the first time 
in his life felt vciy big and strong in comparison with the 
ladybird. Not tliat this made him in any way proud— 
indeed, it filled him rather with pious gratitude and a 
tenderness that brought the tears to his eyes. So when 
Meta’s voice sounded from the house he still sat on 


motionless, without giving a single sign of life. The lady* 
bird had come to a pause in her journey and seemed to 
be considering the best road to follow. Once she tripped 
round irresolutely in a half-circle, then ran qiuckly to 
the otlier side of the finger to see tvhat was happening 
there. Peter, taking the most anxious care not to disturb 
her, turned that side of the finger round to face him, so 
that she came back to her old position once more, and this 
seemed to give her fresh food for thought. Meantime 
tlicre came another call from the house. Little Peter 
still did not stir, but in his ever-growing passion of desire 
he whispered: “But I’m not going! I will not go!” Tlie 
TOrm wind stirred his fair curls witli a touch as gentle 
as any mother’s hands ; the gay world was mirrored in his 
blue eyes; the birds were singing, and a chaffinch that 
had come quite close, looking down from one of the 
branches of the little apple-tree first mth his left eye and 

episode with the 

ladybird, suddenly burst out in his frivolous song of 
i^-am-am I not a charming lover?” All the moon- 
daisies bowed their heads. But farther back a 

stood so old poor-, roe covorod'tTh “ 
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for all the world like a kind,- good father, full of merry 
jokes. Little Peter felt that the future held for him many 
great and weighty experiences connected vith this tree 
experiences that would lead him to most important 
conclusions but for the moment he only felt a sense of 
his presence and fatherly atmosphere without even looking 
m his direction; his attention was entirely fixed on the 
little ladybird. “Peterkin!” There was Meta’s call for the 
third time. But, quivering with the sense of life and the 
t irst of his soul for love, the little lad only repeated his 
whisper: "But I’m not going! I will not go!” That was 
his first look at life with a heart full of love. 

A little later Meta, who had come at last to look for 
him, found liim absorbed in rapture with the contemplative 
expression which his father always had when he was 
on the track of some very special thought. The ladybird 
Was now performing a little gymnastic exercise on the top 
of his finger, but at that very moment she raised her red 
coat of mail, spread out the little transparent \\ings and 
flew away. Little Peter watched her in breathless suspense 
as long as his eyes could see her; then he turned with his 
father’s smile and a little questioning sigh to his guardian, 
got up, and putting his hand in hers, trotted obediently 
along the garden path. He felt very small again in 
comparison with his tall companion, but after the mighty 
experiences of the last quarter of an hour he was glad to 
take refuge in her strength and thankful for her protec- 
tion. Besides, there was tinned kohlrabi for dinner 
to-day, a dish that gave him anything but pleasure. 
Meta, in thoughtful tenderness, insisted he should take 
a few mouthfuls, and then more than made up for it by 
giving him pimpan. But to tell what pivipan is would 
mean beginning another novel. 
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it, and then it comes to a short quarrel. Julius is n 

afraid of him any more." “You 

“Humph!” said Fcigentreu with some resert'c. i 

must excuse him a good deal. He has had ^ 

life. And besides, you can take your time. ISo o y 
force you. Young Lippke seems to have ^ 

character. So just let things take their course, v e s 
very pleasant family life together for some ycare >e , 
which you can look back all your life with dehg t 
affection. Don’t worrj'; we will look after you wi ^ 
tender care, so tliat you’ll not want for an 5 thing, j 

Y^ou must get to know a stepfather w'ho has washed 
self with rosewater, so to speak, not to mention a mo e 
too ; you’ll be better off than many a child witli its own 
parents, for what does not come from men’s hearts is 


but empty show.” . „ 

"It’s a good thing that we are both of the same mind, 
Meta remarked, in a tone that sounded a note of silen 
hostility and feminine obstinacy rather than of agreement. 
“And 1 would almost like to add: ‘My girl, it does not 
matter in the least what step or what husband you decide 
to take; eveiything depends on liozo you take them and 
how you act later on.’ I see many a woman happy nnd 
content because she knows how to manage her life witli 
the husband she has taken. Even if he is like an unfertile 
garden with not much to offer, she knows how to culmsit® 
^ and gather fruits from the poor soil and so make tlie 
be^of that little. Lay that parable to heart, Alma!” 
these words of hleta’s made a certain impression on 
M audience, for Alma looked inquiringly at Felgentreu, 
t searchmg glance on his wife. 

Easter “’aoTAr'" like that at 

t^ter, and Alma spoke a little uneasily “vou didn’t 

at all approve of the business then WUiL* t. ^ i o/t 

since? And anyway I havS the 

thing serious so far,” intention of any- 
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Felgentreu, too, as he began to notice his wife, had a 
feeling of irritation not unmixed with uneasiness in face of 
her check-mate, and reverting to her last figure of speech, 
he said with some annoj^ance: 

“Anyone would always rather sell the unfertile garden 
and get another. Why should he wear himself out because 
his first choice happened to be a failure? No, Meta, your 
moral principles are very proper, but not always very 
profitable.” 

“Let me see the people,” she answered, her cheeks 
flushing a little as she spoke; “then we can form an idea 
of them and take steps accordingly.” 

“Taking steps is all right,” he retorted eagerly. “But, 
my child, you can’t say A widiout saying B as well. The 
young man trusts you, and there is no telling what leading 
of Providence there may be in that. But one thing I must 
just say. Under no circumstances would I allow any 
pressure to be brought to bear on our only child. It is our 
duty to protect her from taking any step tliat is palpably 
a mistake.” 

“Your creed is entirely wanting in stability and 
dignity” — and Meta’s firm answer showed something very 
like surprise — ^“although you are a man of experience.” 
And her expression was very grave as she looked him full 
in the face. “^Vhat has helped us on so far in our life 
together? There you can see it. No, no,” shesaid, shaking 
her head as her memory dwelt on tlie past. “My mother 
loved her sandy, unfertile garden to the very last, and 
wore herself out in its cultivation. If all of us were only 
willing to Avork the good bits of land, how would tlie 
whole country be cultivated? Talking only is always 
easy work.” 

No one had anything appropriate to answer, and 
although for the sake of appearance they spent another 
half-hour together round tire fire, it passed in silence — 
only once broken as Emil sighed: “Bah! those Turks,” 

c 
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'1 exctaato .hid. moused - (“'f" “’dte"*: 
u-as the first to get up to go to for this 
family washing-day, which ahvays tired h 
Felgentreu, on tlie contrarjs ^bo'ved no gn^ 
although she had worked every bi a ‘ 

As the girl said good-night to 

hand firmly for a moment, and in answer to 

glance, he quoted, to comfort her . 

"Sleep well •. dream not of sorrow. ^ 

Your sim will rise when comes the morrow. 

She smiled a little as the colour mounted to b“ che^^ 
and just before she turned away a sudden lig 

eyes brought to hers an answering flash, which s 

with her to her bedroom — and her dreams. All the o 
night through, tliose dreams were busy with ' 

with never a thought of her dispenser, Julius LtpP' ^ 
Sometimes she was escaping from a watery death, 
times from a runaway camel. But everywhere she met i 
flanung hair and his bright brown eyes, heard his hearty 
laugh or one of his bursts of eloquence that converte 
threatening dangers into coming mercies. But whenever 
he laughed softly and rocked from side to side in that 
characteristic way of his, she was always alone with hire 
in some Joyous or pleasurable position — ^not, indeed, 

unmbcedwl^ anguish— which, however, she passionately 

enjoyed until they were tom from one another. 

The next morning she was tired and pale and inclined 
once more to avoid Felgentreu’s glances or words. Meta 
had never closed her eyes, for, being a light sleeper at die 
best of times, it needed but very little to keep her awake. 
Emil was talkative and noisy again, making great demands 
on space and time in which to give due expression to his 
feelings of vitality. But in the afternoon Alma asked leave 

of her aunt to take the invitation to coffee to the Lippkes 

and returned in better spirits with the answer that all 
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four would come on the following Sunda)^. Felgentreu 
received the news that same evening quite calmly. Alma 
did not avoid his eyes, and to his own astonisliment he 
felt utterly indifferent as to whether the young man made 
his appearance or not. Contrary to tlie tsvo women’s 
secret expectations, the evening passed most pleasantly 
and %vithout constraint of any kind — indeed, they stayed 
up longer than usual. And the same atmosphere prevailed 
during the days that followed. Felgentreu appeared to be 
quite his old self again, attentive and kindly, and no longer 
requiring more than his usual elbow-room. He showed a 
friendly and fatherly interest in the approaching coffee- 
party, and even Meta, who was watching him most 
narrowly, felt once more with a sigh of relief that he had 
turned aside from his perilous path. Alma was tlie only 
one who did not appreciate this new peace, and felt she 
would have preferred more excitement in the domestic 
atmosphere. Once again she could not understand 
Felgentreu’s attitude, and she thought more about him 
than was at all good for her, had restless nights, lost her 
usual appetite, and, with it, her good digestion too, 
as was quite evident from the pallor of her cheeks. Fel- 
gentreu thought his new daughter irritable and not very 
responsive, but this he attributed to excitement and 
hard work. 


CHAPTER V 

On Saturday afternoon Alma felt it essential to give her 
hair a thorough shampoo. So she took off her blouse and 
camisole, prepared a bowl of lukewarm water, let down her 
hair and began operations with soap and water until with 
her frothy head she looked like some little rococo lady, 
and, when the rinsing was finished, like a smooth-headed 
racoon. At last, tired with her exertions and compelled 
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by the length of her hair to devote all her ^ 

for another quarter of an hour, she seated herse 
kitchen chair witlt the long strands hanging own 
before the fire. This she had purposely made especial y 
good since the fine sunny days had been rep ace 
misty, wet weather, and now, with her feet brace agai 
the lower bar of the kitchen table, she gave herse p 
to the contemplation of her position. Her arntfe 
out; she was quite alone, and nobody disturbe e 


meditation. . , 

At first she drew a mental picture of her future bn e- 
groom, a young man of twentj'-eight, fairly tall, and no 
by any means a weakling, although there was something 
wanting in his appearance which she could not 
fathom, and which caused her not only annoyance, bu 
silent grief as well, whenever she looked at Felgentreu 
and felt the influence of his manly strengtli and buoyancy. 
At the same time this disturbing something had a certain 
affinity with some characteristic in her own nature, and 
hence attracted her no less than it repelled. As a matter of 
fact, it was his sense of order and his perseverance, 
qualities which really impressed her when she was able 
to look at him without tlie presence of others; but if 
Felgentreu was there as well, she condemned them as 
petty and Philistine in character. Not that she could 


even then despise Julius — quite the contrary', for he made 
it impossible to attack or lower his dignity' in any way’. 

Felgeiitreu never appeared to give a second thought to 
is dignity, yet always gave the impression of being a 
Aoroughly manly man. She did not really know hoW 
Julius Lippke lived; nevertheless there was no doubt that 
he was a suitable and good match for her, dependent as 
she on the kmdness of her relatives. Moreover as he 
scMcely ever went out and was accustomed to wo’rk far 
mto the night, his yearly savings might be fairly evmected 
to reach a considerable total. Even Felgentreu seS to 
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think he had a good future before him, so she might well 
hope one day to see her ambition fulfilled. He had the 
keenest appreciation of the legacy that in all probability 
was coming to her from her aunt, an appreciation dis- 
tinctly shown by his evident respect whenever the con- 
versation turned in that direction. He had already more 
dian once expressed his deep respect for Frau Felgentreu’s 
high principles and strict views. He was, moreover, very 
well read and educated, and knew almost more than 
Felgentreu, somewhat to Alma’s annoyance, since it 
tended to give him too much authority, but at tlie same 
time it increased the almost unwilling respect with which 
he inspired her. He had never had anything to do with a 
woman before, and it somewhat flattered her self-esteem 
to be the first _to make any impression upon him. Some- 
times, moreover, she fancied that this well-nigh colourless 
young man was not absolutely wanting in the matter of 
temperament, but she would have liked this discovery to 
have been more pronounced in character, for so far she 
could not be absolutely sure of the fact. 

In Felgentreu, the most virile man of Alma’s acquaint- 
ance, there was no doubt on this point at all, and she 
knew many other young men, more promising than 
Lippke in this respect, but wanting in other sterling 
qualities, to which with her sound judgment she could 
not but attach an equal value. Sometimes she thought 
there was nothing for it but to wait for a lover of an 
entirely different type, but there again just lately she had 
felt as if she could not afford to look out much longer. 
Some impulse came to urge her to come to a speedy 
decision. 

She began in her day-dreams to fancy that if Julius, by 
means of a duplicate key, should surprise her now when 
her aunt chanced to be out, she might, in this somewhat 
weak and undecided mood, experience a sudden physical 
shock, but she owned witli a sense of boredom that almost 
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amoiinted to annoyance that she tvotild 

real danger on his account. She used the oower 

of all the men she knetv to find out which a 
to quicken her pube at the thought of su a > 
could find it in none. The}' were all real J’ “"nTio 
young, and this it was to which she most i,pr=;elf. 

is there, then, not too yotmg?” she wou ^ 

But this was but pretence, a mere clo:^ to lu 
feelings, as, indeed, the whole proceeding ha ‘ . 

suddenly he appeared as from the clouds, tvith is 
hair, his bright brown et'es, with his gay laug an 
little familiar swajing movement, and his atfflosp a 

manliness and maturit}'. And he was the danger! 

Once again she felt the savour of his kisses on cr • 
and ivas overcome by that dangerous sense of appina 
passion, which was so full of youth’s strength an 
powerless in its utter submission to the sudden rus 
an all-conquering outburst of love, whidi had . 
near to her on that Easter morning and before wnic i 
indeed, she was still standing. And once more her _ ^ 

gained ascendancy over her. She was alone, excited J 
her musing, heated, tired, idle; and, released froni re* 
straint, her thoughts strayed to their wonted path. 
the most controlled and modest nature sometimes in the 
dim light of dawn or oncoming night comes back from 
^cursions into that world of natural impulse which is 
its real home. At last, when the noise of a key in the flat 
oor penetrated her almost dormant consciousness, she 
st^ed up in dismay and at first could scarcely realize 
v^ere she was. It was already dusk, and, surrounded as 
she was by Ae unsubstantial light of the bright pots and 
“ her home, everything seemed to her unspeakably 
strange and deceptrve-mdeed, even the return of her 
aunt, whom she had been expecting, only aro^^d in her 
a feelmg of aversion tliat amounted to secr« hoSut}'. 
Suddenly, however, u seemed to her that it was no ^ 
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mistress of the house, but someone else with heavier 
tread and noisier movements. These were followed by a 
distinctly masculine clearing of the throat and the banging 
of an umbrella into the stand, whereas Frau Felgentreu 
would certainly have opened it first and put it to dry in 
the cupboard. Then he came towards the kitchen and 
began before he crossed the threshold with a good- 
humoured: “Well, Meta, my girl, I have got in again 
without being drowned.” He never lost his good spirits, 
not even at the end of the week, which could not always 
be said with truth of Aunt Meta. “Have you finished your 
festive preparations? And you have turned to hair- 
washing, haven’t you ? Well, now,” he went on in astonish- 
ment, as he saw his mistake in the prevailing twilight, “if 
that isn’t the daughter of the house! Good evening. 
Isn’t mother at home?” 

Without any embarrassment he turned on the electricity 
at the door, and even when the flood of light showed him 
Alma with bare arms and flowing hair, he felt nothing 
more than the masculine pleasure that her appearance 
always aroused in him. 

She had at last made a movement as if about to get up, 
but then remained seated, even if a little restlessly, and 
looking at him with feigned indifference, she replied 
somewhat brusquely: 

“No; I thought you were Aunt Meta. How is it you 
have got back so early?” 

“The boilers are cleaned to-day,” he explained, as he 
entered the kitchen, “so we knocked off work an hour 
earlier. It’s nice and warm here; all my clothes are sticking 
to me, I must say you women have a nice sheltered life. 
Are you going to show yourself in all your war-paint 
to-morrow ? But not witli frizzed hair — do you hear?” 

“Well, of all tilings!” she exclaimed in a somewhat 
rebellious tone. “Wiat have you got to do with my hair?” 

“But listen; don’t do it, really,” he implored. “As your 
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Ld is. so ase yon. Do yous » 

Shop-girl you are. A woman looks best uitn 

Nature gave it.” , , j>jq a lady.” 

“I might do my hair hke a J^dy an 

“That’s what you’d like, is it? ^ -L tops. Then, 
velvet and patent-leather shoes L, at any 

indeed, you’d be a mortal danger to^n 
rate. If I had the spare cash, ut it all in 

I wouldn’t grudge it you. Its a pitj 
the bank under my wife’s n^e . _ indolent 

“But why did you do it?” she mquired, s™ 

tones but with a certam busmess- 'c 

haven’t any shop-or used you to have some 

starting one?” . , -Rut. vou 

“No, that wasn’t the reason, my clever ^ ^ '.jth 

see, I was so desperately anxious to live ^pecha 

the wife who is now your second naotlier 
I was sucli a rotter that nothing would , .giie 

hands— so I told her the legacy from mother w 
brought Math her must remain hers and I wou p 
in the bank in her name. At the same time she ma e 
in my favour, and all that is in the banks 
She arranged that she should not have control of me ' 
it is in the notary’s custody, and as her husband ^ ' 
also to sign away any claim to it until I had readieu ) 
fiftieth birthday. Well, our savings went the same vaj- 
And when I am fifty I shall be the possessor of 40,00° 
marks besides the life insurance. A good match, lim® 
Alma — ^for the angel of death if he comes to marry mel 
“Can’t you touch your savings either?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 


Not till mother dies — ^and you can understand I’m 
not longing for that time. You two Lippkes must arrange ' 
things m the same way. At any rate I’ll make such a 
special proviso in my- will, if i 

let another have a gay time with mv wife’s property, 
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which all my life I myself couldn’t touch — I’m too jealous 
to do that, I tell you. Now witli you, Alma — ^well, that 
would be a different matter. In nine months we should 
have spent every penny, don’t you think?” 

“Why exactly in nine months?” she asked, with a 
perplexed wrinkle of her brows. “And what would the 
money be all spent on? You want to act a father’s part to 
me and talk like ” 

He took the second kitchen chair and sat down com- 
fortably near the door. 

“But the silk dresses, little Alma!” he said, with a 
gentle laugh. “And the lace underclothing? What about 
that?” 

“But such things are a necessity in well-ordered house- 
holds,” she said, “or one might as well live in the back- 
woods.” 

“I don’t have much faith in your order. Now with 
mother — ^well, tliat’s her nature. With you it’s only 
policy and there’s no more to be said on the matter. You 
are worldly and ambitious by nature, and it is only your 
upbringing that has taught you to live simply. In the 
depths of your heart you think: Anyone who can clothe 
me in silk and laces can take in exchange all I have to give.” 
“Ah, well! if you are so certain of tliatl” 

“I’m not absolutely certain,” he agreed. “And it is 
rather difficult to find out. How can anyone tell what is 
your real opinion and what nothing but expediency? 
To-morrow, when your suitor’s here, I shall learn a good 
deal, shan’t I, now ? Now listen, Alma,” he said anxiously. 
“I’ve never yet found out whetlrer you are looking forward 
to to-morrow or not.” 

She gave no answer, and by slow degrees her provoca- 
tive charm began to affect him as before. 

.“Now you are defying me as usual,” he went on. 
“But, to tell the truth, it’s a little too late for that. These 
things are easy enough to see. To-morrow evening you 
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will citlier be Lippkc’s promkcd bride or you will come 
into my hands. Wiat do you say about it? 

She started almost imperceptibly and turned a little 

_ j '» 1, 

“What do you mean by coming into your hands f she 
asked in a listless tone after a slight pause, staring 


meantime fixedly at the toes of her shoes. 

“1 came home quite resigned and witli never a thought 
of ill,” he explained, with simple sincerity. “My mind 
was free of all deceit. But, my girl, you have such a false 
note about your body — perhaps you are not even conscious 
of it, but it rouses me — rouses me terribly. You think you 
can take men’s measure, but any man worth his salt sees 
at once what you are after and soon sums you up. Some- 
where you must belong, cither to a moral world or to an 
immoral. There is no middle course possible for anyone 
with your beauty. It tears at my heart the moment I hear 
that false tone of yours.” 

“But what a false tone you’ve got yourself,” she 
answered resentfully, “so there I Besides, if you arc a man 
of such refinement you should have gone back the moment 
you saw a young woman in such dress.” 


That s another untruth,** he said, with a grave shake 
of his head. “If you are pure in heart you can appear 
mked and never rouse an unfitting thought in any heart.” 
He go^up and drew nearer to her. “Such a beautiful, 
wonde^l picture as God has made you, girl! Then just 
a touch of p^sion added and you will be irresistible. 
But you are that already !” He grasped one of her wrists, 

welf ^ the other as 

stretched them out at full 
length, then with a smile pressed thprr, •, 

and laid them gently down on her lapTe /n 

this most unwillingly, but said to heSelf f ! 

Ae childiji trick of_a man “who coSeS relus ^’ 
He earned a.,ay by his Smrf, 
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“Your skin, my girl, is purer than your heart — ^yet your 
heart is indeed a bud of magic promise; it must open now 
if it is not to suffocate and die within its shell — one tiring 
or the other, lass. Don’t you feel it yourself?” 

“Leave me alone now,” was her gloomy answer, as she 
shook him off. “I’ll belong to ho one who cannot offer me 
a proper position.” 

“You know how to challenge a man, my girl,” he said, 
turning a little pale as bespoke. “I shall be curious to see 
if you can deceive yourself over the yawning gulf that 
goes by the name of Emil Felgentreu in your heart. 
I won’t influence you ; I love you too much for that. But 
to-morrow evening, if you have got over your fiasco with 
Julius, I will come to your door, Alma, and if you have 
locked it, I will kick in the panel to bring you liberty.” 

Alma cast a side glance at him, a little anxious to watch 
his emotion, but was forced to drop her eyes before his. 

“Then you’ll act the madman again in the hope that 
Aunt Meta will come to your help at the critical moment,” 
she mocked, but nevertheless not without some inward 
trepidation. “Then the next day you’ll buy an even longer 
pipe.” 

“Now you are hovering betu'een hope and fear,” came 
his smiling answer. “But I’m not going to be dared into 
action. When my opportrmity comes, then I’ll seize it.” 

“You want to ruin me,” she said in an undertone, 
heavy with increasing fear and hostility. 

He had taken off his coat to hang it on the door, and 
now he turned sharply round again in her direction. 

“Now your eyes are full of tears,” he said in kindly 
tones of brotherly affection. “Haven’t I told you that 
I would give you an entirely free hand ? At first I thought 
that if you became my daughter an insuperable barrier 
would be set up between us; tliat, however, proved a 
mistake. But as another man’s property I lose you irrevo- 
cably ; you can see that yourself. What do you mean, then, 
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by my wanting to ruin you?” the ^ j 
so deeply into hers were full of passion. ^-ould 

could at this very instant give you the kiss 
make you mine, but that would be to do you ^ 

Act exactly as you will for the next twent) o 

and Heaven help us alll” uje ncnal 

A little later, w’hen he, too, had already begun 
special Saturday occupations, Aleta came home. ' 
tired, wet through and chilled, as she had ha a o g 
for the tram and then after all had to put , ' 

standing-room outside, all of which combmed a 
improved her temper. She had scarcel}' crosse 
threshold before she noticed that no supper prepara ou 
had been even begun, and peremptorily asked Alma wi 
annoyance what she could possibly have been doing a 
the time. Once inside the flat she saw that Emil ha £ 
marks of his wet boots on the freshly polished floors^a 
misfortune she could not forget at all. All this at 
made Emil notice that she was a little upset physic y» 
and when she began to shiver and look exhausted, n® 
changed the role of culprit for that of good Samaritan. She 
refused to go to bed, but consented instead to let him tuck 
her up warmly on the couch. With his own hands he filled 
her a hot-water bottle, made a cup of tea, and when that 
did not have the desired result, he concocted a glass of 
mulled wine, which did at last diffuse some warmtli 
through her chilled limbs. These activities quite restored 
his equanimity, and after he had almost worn himself 
out, as it seemed to Alma, with anxiety on his wife’s 
account, he affirmed with relief that she had come back 
to life again, and gave her a discourse on the blessed gift 
ot wamth which he called the mother of soul and spirit 

thou^lt 

thiiikS JrTf T ^ deep 

thmkmgl he declared as if inspired. “If Goethe had had 
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to be cold all the time, his Faust .would have remained 
unsung. There, now, she is laughing again> The home is 
nothing widiout you, dear Meta,” he summed up with 
great decision, thereby retreating to the most distant 
horizon as far as Alma was concerned. 

Once again he greatly annoyed and worried her, and 
after having for a whole half-hour felt herself in peril 
from him, and having made preparations with a kind of 
sullen confidence for defensive action, she now saw every- 
thing running like sand through her fingers. She tried 
to persuade herself that this time she really did see through 
his inconsistent and childish airs of masculine superiority, 
and thoroughly despised him. “As soon as he can find 
some more straw he’ll have another fire,” she thought, 
with an angry sense of having been tossed aside. “But 
very soon I’ll pay him off in his own coin.” 


CHAPTER VI 

The visitors were fairly punctual in arriving — father, 
mother, son, and daughter, making a party of four in all. 
Meta had made two large plum-cakes. She could easily 
have spared herself so much work, for cakes could be 
bought in every baker’s shop. But Frau Felgentreu 
would not have been Frau Felgentreu had she done that. 
For here there were motherly duties to be fulfilled; it 
was essential now to show the sort of home in which the 
child had been brought up. Moreover, cake-making was 
one of Frau Meta’s ruling passions. To accompany the 
cake there was coffee of a superior kind, cream, and — 
to give the crowning touch of perfection — sugar as well; 
it was possible that one of the visitors might have a sweet 
tooth. In her own family her husband had one too. 

The foremost member of the Lippke family was, as 
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far as size went, the son. Next came tire 
judge from the size of the upper part of his ^ 
originally to have been destined to attain the staWre ot 
one of the Imperial Guards. Now it was a ques i 
doubt whether he had , with his too short leg® > escape 
destiny to follow an easier calling, or whether even 
greater cunning he had supplemented tlie f ° - 

his lower limbs by a long body, so that he nught lead me 
life of a big man, with all his physical needs, ^vlthout being 
blamed for it. Still shorter and remarkably less s^out wa 
the mother, the parent whom Julius most resem e , i » 
indeed, it was possible to speak of a resemblance beween 
a human being so shadowy as to be scarcely rea an 
anether who had not yet got beyond the importance o 
outward show. Frau Lippke was practically ind^cnbabie, 
since she had no distinctive looks to speak of— indeed, an 
observer needed a certain amount of persistent deter- 
mination to notice her at ail, or to be in a position to say 
where she was at any given moment, what she had said 
during the last hour, or to assign any distinctive indi- 
viduality to her — ^in fact, it would have been an impossible 
task without the assistance of sufficient imagination to in- 
vent a few characteristic features, for her whole character 
consisted only in an absolute want of character. Since 
she had no distinctive appearance, she only resembled 
such other women as had none either. We cannot even 
assume with any certainty that our reader is acquainted 
with other human beings of tliis kind, for it is doubtful 
if he has ever noticed them. If they are women, they 
always w^ear a bonnet and have a weakness for elastic- 
sided_ hoots; tliese are, strictly speaking, their only dis- 
tm^ishing marks. When wsiting they will never remove 
their bonnets, preferring rather to Lake off their boots in 
order not to mark the floor. It is. indeed, painful to them 
to leave tracM anywhere that would show they had been 
there, and a honnet kept on the head can leave no tracks 
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in its rear. But, on the other hand, they consume an 
unusually large allowance of coffee and cake, as tliis, too, 
leaves no treacherous signs behind. They dispose of their 
meal, however, with so detached an air and in such 
silent calm that all the rest of the company can notice is 
a hole in the cake that steadily grows larger, though no 
one can exactly say why. It would be quite possible to 
blow through Aem — if, indeed, the idea could ever occur 
to anyone that there was anything there to blow through — 
and a piece of paper on their back would most certainly 
rise and fly away. When tliey have gone it is never possible 
to state exactly either what they wore or what the aroma 
of their individual atmosphere was, though Frau Lippke, 
it is true, smelt a little of shoe-blacking. To complete the 
description, we must add that such creatures for all these 
reasons would never contradict anyone but their husbands ; 
why these latter should possess the secret and magical 
power of evoking a sign of life from their usual nonentitj^ 
like a spark from an invisible flint, is included amongst the 
other secrets of married life, although, of course, the said 
husbands are the only people who ever take any notice of 
them, and it is also curious that such notice never seems to 
be of a pleasing nature. 

Frau Lippke, then, belonged to this really remarkable 
class of human beings. Her husband was exactly the 
opposite at every point. He was autocratic and never 
failed to make his presence felt by those around him, 
often in a manner that was both tyrannical and terrible. 
Never did he happen to pass unnoticed, either from 
weakness or any chance absent-mindedness. He filled 
every second of the day with the expression of his passing 
moods or of his physical life; such expression, indeed, was 
the only thing that gave him any satisfaction whenever 
he was out of health or temper. It was inexpedient for 
his family not to put up with him, for they would then at 
once have had much worse to endure at his hands. It was 
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his h,„d ilSS 

petually ringing ^Yhcn :ust carrj'ing 

answered. At its first note Fra^ _ and could not 

the coffee to the stove m the bedroom 

set it doum anj^vhere. whdst Alma befo e ^ 

mirror, was unable to decide whether 

to-day or looked sufficiently healthy to an 

so favourable an impression as ,.edtiirough 

engagement. It was Lippke, too, who fimt p 

the door into the flat and took Frau . ^roW 

like a piece of goods that he chanced to pick up an 

away as useless. a cood 

“Well, I must say you keep people standing g 

while outside your door,” were his first snarlmg 
to her. “We thought no one was in, and were just g 


home agam. uonnvl" 

“You surely won’t make yourselves so }“inap^ ^ 

Frau Felgentreu answered in shocked surprise, 
little touch of feminine scorn that suited her ' 

“I have just carried some prettj' good coffee mto ^ 
sitting-room, and with God’s help we hope to- aj 
give you a good meal as well.” 

And with this she turned to Frau Lippke. 

“Of course, he ought to have let me come in first, 
this lady’s complaint of her husband before she notice 
her hostess’s hand and quickly extended her owm t 
felt so like a withered leaf that Meta was almost surprise 


that it did not crackle. 

“You’re in, aren’t you, so what are you grumbling atr 
her husband snarled from the hat-stand, where he was 
noisily taking off his hat and coat. 

Meta, gathering in some way that Frau Lippke was 
looking for some expression of her opinion on tlie point, 
added a short protest as well: “Your wife is about right 
in that, even if it does annoy you.’’ Then turning to Frau 
Lippke, she comforted her with: “But, after all, it’s true 
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that you are in, isn’t it? Alma,” she went on, “come and 
help Frau Lippke, so that she may be quick into tlie 
parlour ; she is cold.” 

Next she greeted the young man, who so far resembled 
his father tirat he had elbowed his sister away from the 
door and pushed in before her. 

“I am glad to make your acquaintance, Frau Felgen- 
treu,” he said as she shook hands with him. 

“I hope you haven’t got very wet.” 

“I always walk on the driest side,” he reassured her. 
“I expect the others are fairly damp.” 

Frau Felgentreu seemed a little taken aback, but a 
moment later a slight smile flitted across her face as she 
answered : 

“That’s all right for you at present, but once you are 
married you will have to give up the dry side to your 
wife.” 

With this she left him, feeling a little nonplussed, and 
turned to his sister, a red-cheeked, plump young thing, 
who seemed to have inherited a good share of her father’s 
quickness of perception without, however, putting it to 
the same unpleasant use. Even before Frau Felgentreu 
could say a word to her she exclaimed with a laugh : 

“That’s one for him! Such a conceited, silly young 
fellow he is since he got his post. Well, my lad, you’ll 
learn all sorts of things now,” she concluded, with a quick 
glance at Alma, who had just appeared. 

Frau Meta’s only answer was a little twinlde of amuse- 
ment in her eyes as she inquired : 

“Have you brought back the dress pattern at last? I 
hear something crackling in your muff.” 

“Good heavens 1” was the girl’s horrified exclamation, as 
she pinched her lip between her thumb and forefinger, 
“if I haven’t completely forgotten it again! Oh, what a 
head I have !” 

“But Frau Felgentreu certainly has a right to her own 

D 
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pattern ” said her brother, returning her an 

walking on soberly to the hat-stand after 

his di Jtitv. There Alma was havdng a ^ 

Lippke over her bonnet, which to 

painful, would never have mduced Ae little 
take off her head. The glances she threw a i 
were so full of fear and hatred that no one 
have imagined that this was presumably le g . , ^ 

a new rktionship; an unprejudiced _ observer, mdeed, 

could have come to no other condition <;ome 

future daughter-in-law must be trying to i '^t 
hidden terror upon the UtUe woman, which 
she was determined to hide from all concern ‘ ^ . 

time Felgentreu’s flaming head made ite 
the sitting-room door to add a welcome from o 
the new arrivals. Old Lippke had already begun ° 
on the floor; he was continually chewing, and as soo 
he felt bored with life he relieved his fechn^ y 


exercise of this kind. , . 

“WeU, come at last I” was his greeting to n‘® 

“I was beginning to think I should have to start a wr ^ ^ 

with all these women. You’ve been in a confounded hurry 
to sav how d’vou do to me. Standing on your dignity? 
eh?” 

“Gently now; don’t take my breath away I” Felgeu- 
treu promptly replied. “Good afternoon, old grouser. 
Whatever’s all the fighting about, Frau Lippke and Almaf 
Is she trying to take your boimet awav from you ? Haven t 
you hats enough of your own, my girl?” 

But it is much more comfortable without a bonnet, 
Alma tried to explain. 

I m comfortable enough like this,” moaned Frau 

^p 'e. And my hair’s not nearly tidy enough to take 
off my boimet.” ^ 


ell, then, ^ma, let her alone. Everyone as he Ukes 
our house, Frau Lippke. This is Liberty Hall, you 
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know,” and he shook her hand, witli a laugh. That done, 
he turned to her son, who all this time had been preparing 
to respond to a greeting and suitable welcome. “So this 
is Mr. Lippke junior I” 

“Lippke!” the young man sternly interposed, as he 
introduced himself with a student’s bow, such as he had 
seen in “higher circles.” This consisted in throwing his 
body quickly forward and pulling it up again with a jerk, 
the whole performance giving the impression that he had 
suddenly lost his balance. 

Felgentreu stopped a moment in amazement, and tlien 
calmly continued his greeting: 

“This is a real pleasure,” he declared in a tone of frank 
courtesy which almost disconcerted the youth. “Any 
friend of Alma’s is always sure of a welcome from me,” 
he went on heartily. “Please do come in.” This last invi- 
tation was addressed to all the visitors. The first to accept 
it was Lippke, who, indeed, had already started without 
any bidding. 

“He must always be pushing himself to the front,” his 
wife murmured to herself, in the hope that someone might 
hear. 

Amidst all else that went on, Alma had noticed tire 
reception that Felgentreu gave to young Lippke; his tone 
had attracted her attention and made her feel excited and 
anxious from that moment on. Meantime Felgentreu 
extended his welcome to Clara — old Lippke for decided 
reasons of his own had studiously avoided taking any 
notice of Alma. The latter at last turned with some 
hesitation to her own special friend, who, waiting in an 
attitude of mingled politeness and confidence, looked at 
her first with some reserve, which, however, soon changed 
to evident warmth and incipient passion. His pale blue 
eyes plainly showed his masculine appreciation and 
admiration of her charms, and this, in conjunction ndtli 
the smartly brushed-up ends of his fair moustache, lent 
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opUmisUc toud. to his polo tmd “”^“3 

worried countenance, that • _je He was 

somewhere or oftor 

wearing a morning suit of fine blacK ciou , 
being edged with white. His long ^ ^ witli 

by a high starched collar of a f jie of 

slightly tumed-dovTi comers, and ® of a 

black silk dotted with red “cts that 

careful, sober-minded young man, witli pro p 

were by no means to be despised. _ 

The lovers shook hands, and Juhus 
was, to which Alma ivith an airy laug rep i 
wdUrmk you. And how »c youi” Hewos 
had this week completed his scientific examm 

™^TSr"„„dr=ds in dre fumro,” he dUereeiiy 

She congratuiated him, but then, aa aii 3od 

versation seemed for the moment exhausted, } , 

in silence, casting hasty furtive glances at one ^ ’ 

his full of excusable delight in his betrothed an 
wife, and hers of secret annoyance at the pimple on 
nose and the perpetual red rims round his eyelids, 
night this week he had been writing up to 2 a.m., he v 
looking especially worn-out and unhealthy. 

Incidentally, too, they were listening to the conversa 
tion between Felgentreu and Clara, which made Alma a 
little jealous of such an entertaining companion an 
inspired young Lippke with some surprise at “the frivolous 
talk of a man of his age and experience.” 

“Well, how about the taldng of Jericho ?” Emil had said 
to the young girl, referring to some argument between 
tliem. "Were the walls blown down or not?” 

“Oh! you and your walls of Jericho!” giggled Clara. 
"If only you can tease anyone!” 

“You should read it up yourself, because you don’t 
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believe me. Anyway, it would not do you any harm to 
peep now and then into the Bible.” 

“There’s no Bible in our house,” she said, with a little 
embarrassment. "How can I read it up ?” 

“^^Tiat! it’s barely four years since your confirmation 
and no Bible already? How’s that?” 

“How should I know? Fatlier has locked it up. He 
said there are improper things in it and it’s only fit for 
married people.” 

“In this case that means, then, only for married men'' 
Felgentreu corrected with a laugh. “Come along, then; 
a good cup of coffee also tends to the edification of good 
Christian folk.” 

Clara took his proffered arm with evident pleasure as 
she exclaimed delightedly : “I hope I’ll get such a polite 
husband one day!” 

“Then don’t spend too long looking at his double,” 
he counselled her roguishly. “You’ve grown into a con- 
foundedly pretty little creature lately, my lass.” 

“Oh, you’re always at your jokes 1” she replied, with 
something almost dejected in her tone. 

Meantime the company were slowly moving to the 
sitting-room door, but on the threshold they stopped 
short, as if under the ban of some invisible magic. Frau 
Lippke had for some considerable time been refusing with 
all the determination of which she was capable to enter 
the room before her hostess. In vain did Frau Meta 
remind her visitor that it was her house, in w'hich her 
word was law; this argument had no effect, and the little 
woman stood her ground as obstinately as any mule. 
At last all this ceremony seemed quite unnecessary to 
Julius, who, encouraged by Emil’s example, said to his 
companion with a sudden rush of knightly daring: 

“We had better lead the way and tlie others will follow. 
May I offer you my arm ?” 

With the courteous bow of invitation that he had 
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noticed in fine gentlemen, he ^^•aved ^ 

direction of the doon^-ay, but as this struck Alma as bemg 
quite full enough alreadj*, she replied ■with a c 
of understanding, and suddenly overcome y a c 

a.e fee brigade .ou>d have » 
come v-ith their hose, even if it didn’t need a charge ot 
gunpowder to force a passage. Do you like flpng up m 


the air?” . , • 

“^Vhat do you mean exactly?” he quesuoned 
surprise. And as no answer was immediate!} forthcommg, 
he added in a somewhat melancholy whisper. u 
mother is a little old-fashioned, but in other r^pects 
we must give her fullest justice. But, of course, just as 


you wish !” 

*'I don’t wish anj’thing,” she answered, with an cm 
barrassed laugh, as she became suddenly conscious a 
Emil u-as looldng at her, and hastily took the young man s 
arm, as if to hide herself. “And, moreover, I only 
my %\ishes aUvays to be the same as yours,” she 
wth no great sincerity. “But the way is clear now.^ Shal 
we go in?” She spoke with a coquettish glance, which he 
was more than ready to return, and then they fully under- 
stood each other. 


“Yes, mother has got in now,” he answered on a note 
of filial affection. And with eyes full of admiration for 
the tall girl at his side, he said approi’ingly : “What a 
pretty blouse you are wearing to-day! You made it 
yourself, I suppose?” 

Of course ; I alivays do,” she answered with a touch 
of self-satisfaction. “We never do anithing else, not even 
with the most elaborate clothes.” 

“No doubt the red buttons are coral?” he inquired, as 
youthful curves of her bosom, 
linpc -1 1. ^ ^^^r;unt, pressed in almost sensuous 

fines against the soft material of her blouse. And as he 
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looked, his eyes, like Jonathan’s after his meal of honey, 
“were enlightened,” whilst the pink rims round them 
took on a deeper shade. 

“^^^lat an idea !” she laughed, with distinct satisfaction, 
involuntarily holding her head a little higher. “My aunt 
would have something to say to that. It’s only the brooch 
that is coral.” 

“How well that stands out tliere, too,” he said ad- 
miringly. An outsider might have tliought his “tliere” 
referred to Alma’s blouse, but young Lippke made it 
fairly plain that he was thinking of the virginal purity 
of her white throat, as revealed by the low neck of her 
blouse. 

“Just look at the two love-birds,” old Lippke remarked 
to the company in no ver}-^ gentle tones. “See tlrem billing 
and cooing! Now, Julius, is that the thing, to stare like 
that in public down a girl’s low neck? You might wait to 
do that till you were left in private. Moreover, the young 
lady hasn’t taken the trouble yet to say how do you do 
to her future father-in-law.” All his previous tactics had 
plainly been leading up to some such great moment as 
this, 

“Well, I had to help your wife first,” Alma excused 
herself, with a somewhat uncertain laugh, as she left Julius 
to come to Lippke senior, who was already seated at the 
table. “Then all in a minute you were gone, with your 
eye on the cake.” And she offered her hand with a 
“Good evening, Herr Lippke. Is that right now?” 

“Right indeed!” he grumbled. “Where’s your kiss? 
Have I got the itch? As your young man’s father, I’ve a 
right anyway to a little show of affection, or how can I 
judge if my Julius will get what he has a right to 
expect.” 

“Oh, you and your everlasting hints!’’ she exclaimed 
in annoyance, as she pulled her hand aAvay. She laughed 
again somewhat apologetically, but stopped short as she 
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noticed that Frau Lippke was looking 

front of her, cndcntly somewhat worned, and ua 

little flush on her cheeks tiiat gave her back some of her 

^'°‘‘to^yrr;elfr^ tlie old man 
see that we get some coffee after all this 
however, already gone to fetch it from the st . 
they’ll make a couple a bit above tlie common 
commented, ns his eyes follotved h.j noth nppro^- 
“My Julius hns, perhaps, a bit too litUe flesh on hts hon», 
but the bride makes up for it. Tall and straight, and vath 
a touch of spirit inside her. That was alwaj'S v 
aimed at, too, but then my kind heart led . 

little darling as that,” and he laughed as he looked at 
wife. "One thing I can tell you, Julius”— he turned witn 
burst of poetic inspiration to his son — “your motli^ on 
wedding-day was like a flower — a tiny moon- aisj i 
the morning dew.” He cast a conjugal glance at his sp 
little wife, under which she seemed in some way to Ire^e 
or shrink away into utter nothingness. At any rate, s e 
tried to escape all the curious or sympathetic glances ma 
were turned in her direction. Then Lippke, after a 
scrutiny of Alma’s undoubtedly superior charms, tume 
to Julius again vith die comforting remark: 

“Well, once you are joined to Alma, fine feeder as she 
is, she’ll manage to put enough flesh on you to be a match 
for her. She’ll not be too easily satisfied, so you may make 
up your mind to that. Any time you need a bit of help • • • 
The steely light that flashed out from the corner of 
his eyes would have betrayed his thoughts if his leanings 
had not already been quite unmistakable. Alma turned 
crimson and Julius’s face expressed anything but approval. 

“Now, then, a littie more refinement!” he suggested, 
without^looking at him. “You seem in your rosj' mood 
m-day. But Frau Lippke, who felt anything but pleased 
by the mention in one breath of her oim faded charms 
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and Alma’s “touch of spirit,” remarked as a sort of veiled 
attack: 

“Really and truly, Miss Alma ought to have introduced 
me. It’s all such a muddle.” 

The words had scarcely passed her lips before she 
stopped short in terror lest she had said too much, and 
looked inquiringly at her hostess. 

But her husband had made a prior claim on Frau Meta’s 
attention. 

“Well,” he demanded with greedy persistence, “are 
we ever going to get to our coffee? All this jabber before- 
hand — ^is tliat the fashion in your place?” 

“Suppose you let other people talk, then,” Meta pro- 
tested, in his own vein. “I have been wanting all the time 
to ask you why you didn’t sit in the middle of the sofa. 
At your age you are too modest, surely.” 

“No fear of that, missus, with your cunning propriety,” 
he muttered, somewhat rebuffed. “WHiere I sit myself 
down is always the best place, because it’s most handy for 
the food, d’ye see? In the seats of honour I’d have to 
whistle for it most likely. Anyone that doesn’t suit can 
just push me along somewhere else.” 

“That would mean pushing along all day and night,” 
she smartly replied. “There wouldn’t be many who didn’t 
want to lend a hand.” 

“He must always thrust himself to the front,” put in 
Frau Lippke. “He has got no right to sit there, anyhow.” 

As a matter of fact, his choice of seat had upset the 
proper order of things, but meantime Julius, following 
his father’s example, had thought well, as far as he was 
concerned, to occupy the seat next to the sofa, so Meta, 
to avoid another move to the accompaniment of appro- 
priate remarks on the part of old Lippke, preferred to 
find seats as quickly as might be for Aose of her guests 
who w’ere still without a resting-place. She invited Frau 
Lippke to the chair at her side, and put Clara between the 
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old man and Alma, whose place was, of course, next to 

Julius. . . 

“Really and trulv, I ought to have been sitting next t 

Herr Felgentreu,”' Frau Lippke quietly remarked into 
space, as she pulled at the corners of tlie little shp'l on her 
shoulders. She then drew in her chin and awaited cotiee 
and cake, casting as she did so a scrutinizing glance at 
her family; at the same time she critically sniffed up the 
fragrance of the coffee that Alma, in her desire to get away 
from her prospective father-in-law, was now pounng 
out for each in turn. Meta cut the cake and helped er 
guests, giwng a double portion to tlie old man, so that le 
might not tliink he was neglected. 

At last Alma, too, sat down beside Julius, after ha\ing 
covered the coffee-pot Mth a cosy in the form of a j'oung 
Dutchwoman clothed in blue. This inspired old Lippko 
with another joke about tlie coffee-pot not being the onlj 
warm and beautiful thing hidden under maidens’ skirts, 
after which he removed his tobacco quid from his che^ 
to his waistcoat pocket and began to chew and sup lus 
food and drink. People who feed noisily have, as a rule, 
excellent appetites, and Lippke was, in ever}' sense of tlie 
word, an extraordinary eater. Betiveen him and his wife 
in this respect there was only this one difference : that she 
was no match for him in variety and volume of noise, but 
in achievement she was practically his equal. The only 
man'el was where the poor tliin creature could find room 
for all the things that vanished down her tliroat. She tvas 
not by nature such a greedy little animal, but had become 
so as the result of her jealous fear of getting less tlian her 
husband. Nor did the old man hesitate after disposing 
plateful to help liimself at once to another, and 
she followed his e.xample in so shadowy a manner that it 
entirely escaped everyone’s notice, and Meta even went 
? to urge her to greater effort when she saw she 
still had a little morsel left, whilst the others were sitting 
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behind entirely empty plates. Julius, too, gave ample 
proof of a fierce, unsparing appetite. Witli the one daily 
triumph of greed always before his eyes at home, he saw 
no reason why he should be left behind, and continually 
developed his stomach like the rest. Clara alone possessed 
the good appetite natural to youth, and inherited her 
father’s capacity for enjoyment without abusing eitlier. 

Lippke, like most old people, had greatly limited the 
sphere of his activities. Either he was bored and chewed 
and spat, or when he was enjoying himself he also went 
on chewing and invariably began to tell of his journeys as 
brakesman. As at this moment he w'as enjoying himself, 
he began to feel ordinary human impulses and became 
communicative. 

“Now, I can tell you,” he began, “what sort of work 
following one’s trade can be; you’ve not a notion of it 
nowadays. So you’d better hear wiiat an old Prussian like 
me has got to say. On the line from Cologne to Berlin 
that I drove over for a good fifteen years, it was no joke, 
I can tell you. In summer it wasn’t so bad, but in the 
fiery heat, and above all in winter — well, all the same, 
I took part in the campaign of 1870-71, and thought I 
had gone through something. But it was only a story out 
of the Arabian Nights compared with ” 

“There are some very sad, and even horrible, stories 
in the Arabian Nights,” Julius interrupted, from the 
heights of superior knowledge, and, turning to Alma, he 
added in a conversational tone, whilst his fingers were 
for ever busy with something in his waistcoat pocket: 
“He ought really to have said a fairy-tale out of the 
Arabian Nights. Fairy-tales are always pleasant.” 

“You can spare yourself your explanations, old school- 
master.” 

“That doesn’t apply,” Julius retorted, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. “Everybody know's I’m dispenser in a good 
chemist’s establishment.” 
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..That’s rightl Don’t put ^ 

Alma’s laughing 

„as not quite tvithout »„. 



^tlfa'tiotrrtf Ute Ar.U.n Uten » 

you ^^old «ao said, Bering his 

gtotvl. .'Beginning a plot against n,adc 

better to see he doesn’t get too cracke 

in no nay resen^f ?= 
satire, since it confirmed his relations vath i 

“You see, my excerpts bring to my nouce a g > 

Utings Utk ’l .",”-^“^“l'’^?„t Tnaeeu! 
modestly explamed to Felgentreu. I _nv 

racies uncorrected ; that’s the natural consequence o , 

“Y^, yes, no doubt you are right,” felgentreu pohtdy 
agreed. “But as regards fairy-tales, lou say * J ‘ 
always pleasant, but I must confess that som 
absolutely terrified me. Haven’t you felt the same, H 

“No,” he owned, with an utter want of intelligent 
understanding. “Nothing has ever ternfied me as 
matter of fact, I don’t know what fear is. 

“Then you are indeed fortunate,” was Frau i e 
incredulous comment. ‘T should think you are the o J 
one at the table that doesn’t. Or are you the same, a e 
asked, turning to Clara. 

“No, no,’’ Clara merrily assured her. “I’m terribly 
afraid — I’m not made of -w ood.’’ 

“Nor of pasteboard cither,” teased Emil. “I could tell 
a tale or two about tliat.” 

“Oh, whatever do 3"ou know, then?” 

“It is only true narrative that can inspire men with 
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fear,” persisted Julius, “and the Arabian Nights are 
narratives — ^and Eastern ones at that.” 

“I don’t know about tliat,” said Felgentreu, pricking 
up his cars. “To my mind they are fairj'^-tales. They must 
be fairj'-tales if tliey deal in magicians and marvels.” 

“All tlie same, the Arabian Nights are narratives,” 
Julius persisted. “That’s what they are called every- 
where.” 

“We’ll soon have that settled,” said Felgentreu, who 
now felt master of the situation. And getting up at once, 
he went to the bookshelf and took down the required 
volume of his cncyclopasdia. He came back, turning the 
pages, and, quite contrary to his usual custom, he let Julius 
look over as well. “Ana — appar — aqua — aqui,” he mur- 
mured, running his finger down the pages. “Ah! here it 
comes, ara — ^Arab — ^Arabian — Arabian Nights — Arabic: 
Alif laila tea laila, one of the most popular Arabian 
collections of narratives.” He stopped short as he glanced 
at Julius \rith some embarrassment. “So narratives tliey 
are,” he laughed. “Now what have you gained ?” 

“No, no; just read a little fartlier,” Julius respectfully 
demurred. “They’re called fairy-tales as well. So they’re 
narratives and fairy-tales.” 

“Well, at any rate I’m much obliged to Mr. Julius for 
saving me from a humiliating defeat,” Emil remarked 
good-humouredly as he clapped the book too and put it 
on the floor behind him. “I look upon that as a good 
beginning of our future family relationship.” 

“To be sure,” Julius politely replied ; “all one needs is 
to come to a good understanding,” and he turned an 
inquiring glance in Meta’s direction. 

“It’s quite good for him to get someone at last who 
will be up to his tricks a little,” she said, with a sly little 
hit at her husband. “We haven’t the time always to 
investigate tire matter when he makes up something for 
us out of his old books. You must be very well-informed. 
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Mr. Lippke, if you read all the books you use for your 

the bashfulness rvith which she inspired ^lum. But on 
has to keep on learning ; that’s only nght. 

“Tell me. then, what have you learnt to-day, for 

'“-ly?’’\Trepeated doubtfully; he no longer felt 
so sme S himse/under the “ng light 
grey eyes, and was thinking how he could best skate ov 
Sis thin ice. “To-day I haven’t learnt anj^mg, t'ss 

his slow, cautious reply. •^♦orr.nsed 

“He doesn’t work on Sundaj’s, his mother int p 


in eager excuse. pv - 

“I have been dealing with Jupiter Pluvius, h 
plained with an air of detechment, contradictmg 
mother, but with great consideration. ucnme- 

“And what is that, Mr. Lippke?” Meta asked. S 

*‘°No° itis Tclassical divinity,” he replied, looking down 


at his moustache. . , . ^ 

“I have never heard of him before,” and Meta s t 
was somewhat doubtful. “Now, don’t tell me any non 


But he had now determined to stand his ground wit i 
her, and retorted: “That’s one of the things we learn 


before we leave school.” 

Meta was by no means ill-pleased with this new firm- 
ness of attitude. Clara began to giggle and nudged Alma, 
who, however, gave no response. 

"There’s nothing to laugh at,” said Frau Felgentreu 
in self-vindication. “Eveiyone naturally wants to know a 
little history of the world we all spend our days in.” 

“Hark to that now!” exclaimed Herr Felgentreu. 
■'You’ll never listen to a word of world histoiy from me.” 

She silenced her husband witlj a self-satisfied twinkle 
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in the corner of her eyes. "But Herr Julius has read the 
more modern boohs,” she remarked, 

"Books only give objective facts.” Julius gave his 
verdict with strict, even, if somewhat bored, impartiality 
as he again fingered his waistcoat pocket. 

“Put that in your pipe, Felgentreu,” old Lippke 
advised grimty. "See how you can get objective 
facts down your throat. Ever since he’s had the 
smell of his chemists’ drugs he’s turned out-and-out 
objective.” 

"And we others are not objective, I suppose!” Frau 
Meta flushed a little as she put the question. 

“One cannot argue, of course, about individual points 
of view,” was Julius’s considerate reply, "but wherever 
possible one should avoid confusion of thought. Objec- 
tivity . . .” 

He broke off without stating the qualities of objectivity, 
and, indeed, it needed more inherent courage than Julius 
could boast to champion such an illusory matter under 
any woman’s eyes so full of silent wratli as Meta’s. That 
Frau Meta could hide her feelings with a laugh only 
seemed more suspicious to liim, and in any case he already 
saw without a shadow of doubt that she was not a woman 
to be trusted. 

“I believe you have got objectivity in your waistcoat 
pocket, haven’t you?” she inquired merrily, “and tliat’s 
why you are digging about there — or have you got some- 
thing else in hiding?” 

“No, no — nothing else,” he -stuttered, now seriously 
upset— “only . . • something for Miss Alma,” he added, 
with a look that pleaded for serious discretion. 

“The engagement rings,” Clara said in an audible 
whisper to her friend. “He keeps on fiddling with them, 
so lookout!” 

“Oh, get out with you!” the big girl exclaimed in 
surprise that was almost anger, as she felt Emil’s eyes 
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Jid Fraa Lippte's quick gW turned upon her. "It s not 
anywhere near that yet! unexpected ner- 

Under =”? “^““r^usenrent, but norr no 
vousness might ha^ Plara who took an 

one managed to laugh at i ex J . ^ -rhe discus- 
innocent delight rn the had 

sion betnxen Meta and her p P anxiety. They all 

created a general atmospher ^at 

felt that Frau Felgentreu had been facea 
n-as not without effect on a equanimity, 

which she would need time to a P „ ^^j^n of this, 

Alma’s agitation seemed an eviden Clara 

and all the Lippkes feU somenha 

even looking round / _n4h ste h« 

something silly. But their o of a prac- 

CQurse over the troubled waters wat ^-eighing the 

tised rower, and whilst Felgentreu w 

matter, she remarked m T? comes so well 

kindly condescension to young folk that com 

''™i'’y4P*«'swh.t d,e Itele goose 
rhe^S C caught her. But dor.'. 

Herr Lippke junior seems to be a another piece 

he wants. Perhaps, meanwMe, 3 ou \w golden 

of cake?” With this she hospitably placed a J ^ ^ 

wedge on his plate, although she yn^self. 

that he had by no means forptten to ki 

“Now we’ll let him have a little peace, sh 
a friendly tone. “Wasn’t Herr Lippke 
tell us about his journeys ^ brakesman? Come no 

Let every man have his due!” 

“I’ve had enough of that sweet-stuff non, m 
man answered. “H you’ve naught it, IB ^ 

my pipe in my mouth for a bit.” He filled his p^ , 
then, puffing away -with evident enjoyment at his horn 
tobacco, he proceeded to set forth his views at grea 
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length. ‘ I was a loyal soldier and a fine young man ” 
he began, ‘but when I’d been brakesman for a year dl 
that seemed ridiculous to me already, and after Uvo years 
of brabng I chucked it all and turned free-thinker. What 
were things like? Whilst the fine folk with cash kept their 
coat-tails warm, such as us could career across country 
in fog or pitch dark, with our fists forever on the brake 
cranks, for ever listemng for a whistle from the engine 
to put them on; it was all the same at 50 degrees, or 32, 
or 15 below freezing-that made no difference. And no 
sleep for you, my good fellow. You’ve got to mind what 
you re about, serve the State, keep your eyes open for 
your pay of two marks, and if you made a mistake, then 
you 11 have a fine. Got any idea what it was like? And 
then the trains ud come rushing by with their 
cushioned carriages so as the rich tmvnsman may sit 
soft when he goes for a holiday-and nice and warm, too 
Sleeping-cars and dining-cars ^vith glasses of sparkling 
wme. Well, here s something for you to answer, littl! 
Frau Felgentreu: What will rich folk bother their heads 
about a poor beggar of a brakesman when they can afford 
anything and he hasn’t the cash for anything? Devil take 
It, a dog’s life. I tell you. I’ll do my duty and defend my 
Emperor to keep up the Empire— I’m all for firm Prussian 
discipline for State officials and the army; I’H always 
stand up for Germany’s fame and glory— but down widi 
all profiteers and bloodsuckers ! I demand a decent livine • 
it’s the business of the State to guarantee me that 
Maybe you’re thmking me a social democrat? Never a 
bit of it. The whole lot of them are good citizens in dis- 
guise and naught but small capitalists with savings to 
their name, d’you see ? Pay their taxes to the last farthing 
and let their sons do their military service. Mine didn’t 
and I pay what taxes I think right. The son of a retired 
brakesman gets from his father special claims on the 

' D trains— de luxe expresses. 

E 
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State, and has got no need to go to the ^ 

A young fellow then has time to I J 

and take it up before he marries. ““ 

cducatinf'vourchildren. And what next, F 4 TCifr 

Ptoel of the flesh and love jc^-s. 

arc well off. Just ask my Stina if she has 

Hast ever gone short, old nlghtlngale-^^hat. L 

lacked anything in bed or board r 

“He is always so common in his talk, his 

plained to Frau Fclgcntrcu. „ 

“And that’s none of it the proper wa> to 
Julius remarked a trifle sharply. “Not a °f o J 

Science is where Germany has niade^ such 
but there Is no sign of that in all tliis. pj^rman 

“I could tell you of some ver>- ren 

advances as well,” mocked the old man. Jus c _ 

in sight, my lad, and then you’ll sec if you can bide 

^°^Ve have got far past war by now/’ Julius 

“That’s your idea, is it?” said his father, J ^ 
pipe out of his mouth. Then, however, he be g 
himself. “Oh, rubbish!” he growled. “Get on ^^h J 
billing and cooing, I used to talk differently when 

at my courting.” • 

Julius, white uith rage, made no reply as he agau 
looked down at the ends of his moustache. But instea^ 
his mother now began to show signs of life; her active 
fingers fidgeted about her plate, picking up cverj' crum , 
she set her bonnet to rights, cleared her throat, an 
showed every sign of mental disturbance without, how- 
ever, attracting anyone’s attention. Meantime, Felgentreu 
took up the cudgels for her son. 

“Quite likety you did talk differently,” he said in a 
tone of friendly mockery. “That’s a matter where everj'- 
one consults his own taste.’’ 

“I maintain my personal rights in this,” Julius, in 
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sudden excitement, explained judicially. am a fully 
qualified dispenser, and have attained a proper position 
in life. I decline to allow insinuations against my honour. 
Others must be accountable for that!” 

“What! you grand fellow, with your honour!” roared 
the old man, with such a thump of his fist on the table 
as startled the whole assembly. ‘‘Deceit after deceit. 
Did you think, then, about insinuations against your 
honour or didn’t you? Was it me who gave you ten drops 
more, or did you take them yourself so that you were 
all but done for ? What about that ? ” 

His son’s eyelids again turned red. 

“I do not need to go into that now,” he answered, in 
a low and bitter tone. “Each one has to bear his own 
burden in silence. You be quiet, too.” 

“What are you going to bear?” Frau Lippke remarked, 
apparently addressing the empty air. “If anyone has misled 
you, let them answer for it. We are your parents. You’ve 
come here this evening for another purpose.” 

For a moment she fixed a look of entreaty on her son ; 
then, after glancing with furtive anxiety at his neighbour, 
who avoided her eyes in much the same way, she looked 
inquiringly at Frau Felgentreu. 

“Isn’t that true?” she asked, with the expression of a 
desolate child hoping for approval. But Meta was still 
too taken aback by the revelations that had just been 
made in their unfeigned and anxious desire for the 
engagement, and Stina dropped her head sadly. “We are 
an honourable family with the best of reputations,” she 
added in a whisper, and then effaced herself again. 

“Well, that’s how far we’ve got the engagement,” old 
Lippke grimly interposed. “Misled. All right then! 
For nigh on thirty years I’ve slaved away honestly for 
you — never touched even a pin that belonged to others 
all my days. Whilst anybody else would be having a bit 
o’ rest on his pension, I’m doing night-watchman’s work 
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in the factory with my frozen bones. Well, old woman, you 
have got into )’our troublous years too. Hold up your 
head now. Give her another cup of coffee, Frau Felgen- 
treu.” 

“At last j'ou are talking sense,” his hostess replied, with 
a real sense of relief. “She’s actually sitting there vdth an 
empty cup.” And, as if making a fresh start, she took the 
cosy from the coffee-pot and filled her cup. “You must 
take Alma to task,” she went on kindly. “It’s her duty to 
pour out. But perhaps we’ll overlook it to-day. WTiat do 
you think?” 

“She wanted to take away my bonnet,” Frau Lippke 
complained, as she carefully watched the pouring-out 
process. 

“Never mind, Frau Lippke,” Emil quickly soothed her. 
“Although it’s a pity, too, that we didn’t get a sight of 
your wavy hair so prettily parted. You manage to make 
that straighter than anyone else can.” 

“Yes, in this house one can feel what married love and 
respect is like,” she answered, glancing shyly at him, but 
then fixing her eyes on her son, who was now making 
certain secret preparations with evident anxiety. She and 
Alma alone noticed that he produced from his waistcoat 
pocket two rings and quickly hid them in his hand 
below the table, and immediately afterwards relapsed 
into his former inactivity, whilst he somewhat helplessly 
returned his mother’s look. 


Oh, come! Your husband, too, has just given you a 
proof of his love and respect,” interposed Meta in another 
attempt to keep the peace. “Only let him dare to do any- 
thing else here!” she added, with a laugh. “Another slice 
of cake? Just a little piece?” 

Frau Lippke did not answer. All her attention was fixed 
on Ae quick movement with which Julius seized Alma’s 
an un the table to slip on the ring, and the uneasy 
protest m the big girl’s attitude as she allowed him to have 
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his will. When Frau Meta at last, struck by Stina’s fixed 
gaze, turned her eyes in the same direction, the deed was 
done. To hide his excitement and confusion, Julius 
grasped his cup to take a sip of coffee, and all those 
seated round the table, with the exception of Emil, 
noticed a bright ring on his hand where no ring had been 
seen before. Deep silence followed, until Julius unfor- 
tunately choked over his coffee and burst into a violent 
fit of coughing. Everyone made some movement to relieve 
their feelings. Clara almost jumped up from her chair; 
old Lippke, with a wink, took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and Emil began to slap the young man wildly on the back. 
Alma alone did not move a muscle. She stared gloomily 
straight in front of her, not daring to lift her eyes for fear 
of meeting Emil’s. 

“That’s the way,’’ Herr Lippke remarked at length. 
“Dust his jacket well before you take him as son-in-law." 

“Well, how’s that now?’’ he added, turning to his %vife. 
“Docs he act like a man that’s done his military training 
or not? So the two have settled the matter, mother. How 
about you two, Herr and Frau Felgentreu? What have 
you got to say about it? I don’t see any glasses. Deuce 
take it, whatever did we come here for, then, in this 
beastly weather?’’ 

At last Emil too noticed what had been happening. 
At first he was taken aback, and a sudden slight pallor, 
only noticeable by those who knew him well, did not 
escape Meta’s sharp sight. But when he met her large 
eyes and looked into their grey depths he felt that, after 
all, nothing unexpected had taken place, and once more 
his heart, which for a second or two had made a pause 
that might forbode anything, resumed tlie steady rhyth- 
mical beat of healthy manhood. 

“Look at that now, mother,” he laughed, as his face 
began to regain its natural colour. “This is the great 
moment. Herr Julius has been acting whilst we were 
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talking and getting no nearer our goal. But first I must 
see my little Alma’s hand as well,” hiding the renewe 
poignancy of his feelings with a joke as he tume to e 
yoimg girl, “and find out if she reallj’ has cast me o 
without a word in favour of another. Let me see, Alma, 
whether the first link of the golden chain is shmmg on 
your finger. Just help her, Clara! Ah, so its true ^ e 
went on, as Clara laughed and lifted Alma s hand m o 
full wew. “Really a traitor and gone over into the enemy s 
camp,” he continued after a short pause. \\el, my 
congratulations, Herr Julius, my young friend, 
now drink a first glass to your owa happiness and to t a 
of the future generations to which you may contri u e. 
I’ve a good liqueur, you know, which is at once strong tm 
volatile, as all liqueurs and women ought to be. Felc 
it, will you, Alma, and glasses, too. Now, how many are 
we? Seven,” he coimted. “And for your father-in-laW 
you can put a bigger one, you know. But be quick. After 
cake and emotion a man must take some alcohol. But i 
you prefer medicine, Herr Julius, we have got some ver}' 


good Tonerde^ as sour as \dnegar in the house.’ 

He looked at the young man ■ndth eyes full of laughter 
and an expression of surprising good will, and Alma, whose 
troubled eyes had turned upon him, felt utterly crushed. 
Quite overcome, and scarcely able to move, she got up to 
carry out Herr Felgentreu’s request, followed by her step- 
mother s uneasy glance. Meantime she heard her lover s 
somewhat sheepish laugh as he answered with a certain 
self-confidence: “No, thank you; of course I prefer 
liqueur.’ Once again she experienced the sense of aversion 
and helplessness in that vague fear with which he had 
inspired her by the touch of his cold, damp hands under 
the table and by the terrifying mixture of violence and 
se uctive persuasion with which he had put the ring on 

a specific in 

Switzerland for gencml extcmal use. 
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her finger. And once more she saw witli her mind’s eye 
his red-rimmed eyelids and the big pimple on his nose, and 
in her disappointment she came perilously near making 
a scene and giving him back his ring. For an instant 
she clung to the sideboard, blind and deaf, and with a 
momentary dread of falling unconscious to the ground. 
But her giddiness passed, and with a movement of hope- 
less resentment she put liqueur bottle and glasses on the 
tray, not forgetting one of larger size for Lippke senior. 
With the sudden chatter of the company roaring in her 
ears like the sound of many waters, she brought it all 
to the table and gave a glass to each. That done, she stood 
for some moments with the tray in her hand, quite unable 
to think how she could return to her former place. Carry- 
ing the tray, she took a step or two towards the sideboard 
and then stopped short, lost in melancholy thought. 
Her ambitious heart beat feebly and slowly. She trembled 
with the terror of the vanquished and overcome with a 
foreboding of the emptiness of the fate awaiting her ; her 
healthy nature sensed the sickly atmosphere of her future 
life, the strenuous insipidity of her future husband, his 
mother’s secret greed for the “happiness” of her son, 
combined with the mistrust she was already harbouring 
and hiding with but very indifferent success under an 
appearance of shyness. As her lover’s sheepish laugh once 
more caught her ear, Alma got the impression of some- 
thing unclean and full of sordid lust. 

His thin, narrow head, with its high, bare forehead; 
the contrast between his great body and the pettiness of 
his life, between his wolfish hunger and his affected 
speech — indeed, his whole make-up, as anasmic as it was 
bookish and plodding — filled her with such angry fear that 
she was no longer able to conceive how she could have let 
things get so far between them. 

She cast another involuntary glance at Felgentreu, who, 
under cover of old Lippke’s noise, had uncorked the 
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liqueur bottle and now began to pour out for his guests, 
“mat does that mean, now?” she thought uneasil}. 
“He is celebrating my engagement as though he was pM 
for it.” As she listened intently, she heard him protest 
that this was only a preliminaiy to their proper engage- 
ment. The prospect of the real celebration 
memori’ of yesterday’s talk with him m thejutchen pro- 
duced such mental confusion in Alma ^atshe felt ^11 « 
strength suddenly leave her. Those sitting at e 
heard, above the men’s voices, the crash of some meta 
object, the tray, which had slipped from her grasp to 
floor. She was scarcely able to grope her way to the chair 
by the stove, where she sank down, overcome by weakn^ , 
it was not definite faintness, but a loss of power t a 
deprived her of the use of her limbs. With ^ ® ^ 

groan she hid her face in her hands; as in an u^appy 
dream she heard Felgentreu still arguing with old Lipp 
and urging all to take their glasses and drink the toast, bu 
everything sounded faint and unreal as from a grea 
distance, whilst a vague idea of happiness somewhere m 
another land floated through her mind. She scarcely 
even wondered at his apparent forgetfulness of her, so 
dead to everything did she feel. Yet she heard the 
tentative and hesitating notes of her suitor’s voice 
as he said: 

“But something is the matter with Fraulein Alma I 
and after pausing a moment he added, in a low tone: 
"There she is, sitting by the stove.” 

“There’s somebody, after all, who thinks of me,” she 
thought wearily, and she almost felt how everyone looked 
in her direction except Frau Lippke, who was sitting 
with her back towards her, gazing feedly straight in 
front of her, apparently as indifferent to her surroimdings 
as the glasses on the sideboard. Alma was struck by the 
silence that followed her lover’s words, and she said to 
herself; “Now I must really look up and smile.” But she 
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could not do it; she was, indeed, quite incapable of the 
slightest movement. 

At last Felgentreu remarked: “Mother, something is 
amiss with the lass,” and his voice had an entirely different 
note; Alma could hear his sudden changes of feeling from 
one second to another. “Won’t you just give an eye to 
her?” 

“There he is once more,” Alma thought, entranced by 
the compelling power of his strength as she waited to see 
what would happen. She was now quite calm and utterly 
benumbed. She could see in her mind how Meta listened 
and exchanged glances with Emil; then she heard her 
get up and move from the sofa. 

With a flash of jealousy that even filled her with surprise 
she heard the low rustle of her aunt’s skirts as she came 
towards her, and smelt almost with aversion the scent 
of lavender that they exhaled. But nevertlreless it was 
with a certain filial affection that at last she felt the well- 
knotvn touch of the dry, warm hand on her cold, damp 
forehead and heard the motherly notes of Meta’s deep 
voice. If Emil and the others had not been there, she might 
have felt she had found a sure refuge, but instead of that 
the ring on her finger and the heavy despair of the 
captivity it symbolized weighed upon her like an evil 
charm. She was powerless to answer, and knew herself 
that she had again fallen into that state which used to 
afflict her in childhood’s days when she did not get what 
she wanted or was especially upset by some punishment 
or other. Meta, too, took the same view of the case. 

“Humph!” she said thoughtfully, “I thought she had 
grown out of that. Please bring me the green smelling- 
bottle, Emil. Or you do it, Herr Julius. Up there, on the 
chest of drawers. It is nothing serious. The spring 
weather upsets her.” 

Julius jumped up, and hurrying over with the smelling- 
salts, stood by in helpless terror till Meta sent him back 
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to his liqueur. He obeyed in great bewilderment, and 
fixed a long look upon his mother, as though filled with 
sudden doubt. But he did not succeed in catching her 
eye, for she persisted in her attitude of detachment, and 
with a sigh he, too, relapsed into the contemplation of his 
moustache. Clara had suddenly left her place and flitted 
like a bright shadow over to Alma ; she knelt down on the 
other side of her friend as she spoke to her affectionately 
and stroked her cold hands, whilst Alma, under the 
influence of the strong scent and the hot pricking liquid 
for Meta rubbed her temples as well — began to feel the 
returning tide of life once more. Felgentreu spoke again 
in quite a different tone : 

“How can the spring be to blame there, mother?” 
he began, with a secret challenge in his voice. “After all, 
an engagement too may be upsetting. Have you forgotten 
your own escapades already?” 

“Oh, don’t yoH begin any now,” Meta urged anxiously. 
“Let these things take their natural course.” 

“I shall not find that easy,” was his candid reply. 
“With all due respect to Herr Julius, what did I say lately 
to you about unduly influencing children’s decisions?” 

Julius cast a terrified glance at him, but no one had any 
thoughts to spare for the young man just then. 

“Have I interfered uith her liberty'?” Meta said in 
self-defence. “You saw the rings too, didn’t you?” 

‘All here are full-grown men and women in the ey'es 
of the law,’’ he persisted. “Shall I give my opinion of the 
engagement now or shall I not?” 

You look upon her in the light of a daughter,” she 
answered in mingled anger and fear. “Oh, Emil, you do 
not realize where you are heading !” 

To revolution, of course,” he explained with growing 
excitement. “Do you remember that on Easter Sunday 
you would not for a moment entertain the idea of any 
engagement m three weeks ?” 
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“Oh, Emil,” she exclaimed, with her eyes big with 
terror, “spare us both. Let us agree, my husband !” A 
faint smile still bearing signs of her anxiety flashed across 
her features. “That, Herr Julius, was a matrimonial 
tornado,” she said, with an encouraging nod that did 
but increase the young man’s embarrassment. “You 
can profit at once by the example. Come, fetch your 
girl now, and take her to her place. Show your gallantry 
for once.” 

Julius again rose obediently and went up to where 
Alma was sitting. “Allow me,” he said, as he solemnly 
offered his arm. Alma, still barely conscious of her actions, 
took it, and Julius, his face betraying the distress he did 
not utter, led her back to her chair. 

“Now just look after her a little,” Frau Meta further 
advised. Then she turned once more to her husband with 
a look of silent entreaty as she said: “Give Herr Lippke 
senior anotherliqueur, Emil, and don’t forget to help your- 
self as well.” With a frank laugh, and -putting back her hair 
with a gestureverylike'Alma’s, shewent on to the company : 
“If I didn’t say the moment I caught sight of the second 
cake: ‘Now one side’s too brown — let’s hope it won’t 
upset us all!’ Thank Heaven it’s eaten up to the last 
crumb. Have you still your garden arbour, Frau Lippke?” 
she inquired, as she resumed her seat beside her visitor. 
“It will by degrees grow into something like a park 
after so many years’ care and cultivation. I expect your 
son often works there, too; and so you should, Herr 
Julius, for you sit in your room far too much.” 

“My heart wouldn’t stand that,” Julius answered, with 
a 'dubious shake of his head. 

“Oh, that will come!” she consoled him in motherly 
fashion. And turning suddenly to old Lippke, she went 
on: “But I say, you old surly bear, you must have been 
utterly frozen sitting there in your little brake-house on 
the first really cold night. You will surely have had some 
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means of heating. We ^Yomcn. after all, are not so stupi 

“ ‘S a W. of hoadog 1” growled^ old 
at his pipe with evident signs of bad temper, 
newspapers with us. and every quarter of an hour we^set 
one afire and waved it round m^ the air— not central, 

scattered heating, a patent idea.” 

“He has told that tale so often, Julius said 
bitterly to Alma, for he too had to make ^ e 
regain his former equanimity. ‘ ^d eve^ TVe 

told him the warmth M-as only imagmation. , 

tried the experiment myself, and how much do you 
the thermometer went up ? Not a quarter of a ’ 

And these brakesmen used to endanger a whole tram 
that ** 

Alma made an effort to show her interest in what he was 
saying, but suddenly tears of impotent anger poure 
down her cheeks, and Julius stopped in constema on. 
Fresh silence followed, broken only by the angry ra 
of old Lippke’s almost empty pipe. Suddenly Frau LippKe 

stood up. , 

“We must go home,” she hurriedly declared, her ton 
hands at the same time arranging her dress and bonnet. 
“Come, get up, Anton,” she urged her husband. [ It is 
not good manners to stay so long — ^you too, Clara and 
Julius. Don’t forget to say thank you I” 

“But whatever are j'ou thinking about, Frau Lippke! 
Meta exclaimed with inexorable firmness, in spite of her 
decided consternation, as she took her visitor by tlie hand. 
“We arc going to celebrate their engagement now.” 

“No, no, nothing of the kind,” the little careworn 
woman replied, nith a hasty gesture of dissent. And, 
smiling shyly as if to make amends for her abrupt speech, 
she added in an apologetic tone: “We — isn’t it — ^well, 
well — oh, heavens 1 My son’s happiness — so many thanks 
for everything ” Tears rose to her eyes, and there ivas 
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a suspicious tNwtch about the corners of hei' mouth. 
“Come, father, Julius, Clara. Good-bye, Herr Felgentreu ! 
We appreciate the honour. Good-bye, Fraulein Alma. 

I hope you will soon be better— — ” 

The almost uncanny change tliat had taken place in 
the usual retiring nature of the little woman made all 
present look at her with amazement, whilst her own 
family scarcely recognized her. Her husband gazed at her . 
unrestrained gestures in angry stupefaction. Her cheeks 
were unnaturally flushed, and her eyes flashed with a 
fire w'hich, as Clara involuntarily felt, boded no good for 
her mother. Julius stood irresolute, conscious only of 
being gradually overwhelmed by a wave of w'eary sadness 
that aroused in him much the same physical sensations 
as he had felt once before when he had had to gargle 
with a hydrogen mixture. But Frau Felgentreu still kept 
tight hold of her visitor’s hand as she tried to draw her 
back to her seat, and the next few minutes were entirely 
taken up with the contest between these two. 

“But there is no plot here, Frau Lippke,” Meta tried 
to reassure her, in spite of her own discomposure. “No 
one is against the engagement. Emil, take your glass and 
make a speech that Heaven’s blessing may come upon 
us all!’’ 

“No, no, no!’’ Frau Lippke cried, as she snatched her 
arm away so violently that her green chiffon sleeve W’as 
torn to ribbons. “Now my sleeve is torn, too ; that oughtn’t 
to have been. We might just as well have parted friends.” 

Her tone seemed to express something very like a 
certain satisfaction in all these dreadful happenings and 
almost gave the impression of secret relief in her fresh 
insistence on a speedy departure. But then her wandering . 
eyes lighted on her son and remained fixedly staring at 
him* with a distress that seemed to express her surprise 
and inexpressible sorrow at finding him again in such 
trying circumstances. She immediately began an aimless 
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movement of her feet os she rolled ° 

a ball, whilst her eyes lost all tiieir ^over 

is suddenly extinguished, and a fechng o ^ ^ 

her face giving it an expression of utter help • 

' ‘4mii,rn’?let her go like this.” Meta u^ed, 
voice. “Do not forget tliat we are all mom . 
keenly \’isualized the bitter disappointment that sm* 
exit V ould mean for the Lippke family that for the mome^ 
forgot all thedanger itmight hold for her p^ond^j 
The others felt that too, but it only merged Ae g 
consternation as well as their respect for Frau F^lg^^eU; 

“For the moment I have no feeling 
Emil declared, ^^’ith the calm security ' 

All turned at his words, and realized their perfect wm. 
His eyes were unusually bright, and as he got up an 
his place on tlie sofa he seemed to have gained so 
inches in height. '‘\Yhy look at me Mth such entreaty , 
mother? I have never given Frau Lippke anyuung 
kind words, and it’s many more she MU hear from me. 

I have known her much longer tlian you have, and nevM 
torn her sleeve with my persistence. Is that true or no , 
dear Frau Stina? We two will be off together now to your 
home, let the others say what they MU. As to ^ton, 

I tell you plainly, Meta, I’m going off Mth him to- 
morrow evening to have a good drink; it’s his birthday 
then. That’s how we’ll settle things. Are you frightened, 
little Meta?” he questioned in friendly fashion. “Surely 
not. You MU outlive us all, you know.” 

He passed his hand Mth a caressing touch over her hair, 
where scarcely even one grey thread was to be seen, and 
gazed for a moment confidently into the depths of her 
troubled eyes, until the doubt they had so plainly expressed 
gave way to a look of candid trust. Frau Lippke looked at 
this conjugal scene with eyes full of restless longing, 
which passed, however, quite unnoticed, as all had tlieir 
thoughts elsewhere. Emil’s glance had strayed to Alma.w’ho 
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seemed frightened at this fresh turn in affairs and shyly 
avoided his eyes. For a moment it seemed as if he meant to 
speak to her too, but then, widi an instinctive feeling tliat 
her one desire now was to be left in peace, he closed his 
half-opened lips and, clearing his throat irresolutel)^ laid 
his hand in an access of friendliness on Julius’s shoulder 
as he exelaimed: “Come along now; what we miss to-day 
is ours to-morrow.” But Julius, in fresh hope, had no 
intention of obeying until fitting farewells had been taken. 

A hum of voices rose once more as old Lippke said good- 
bye to his hostess in a few grumpy words, expressive of 
anything but appreciation, to which Meta replied with 
hopes of meeting again before long. Felgentreu began 
talldng to Clara, and under cover of his jokes Julius seized 
the opportunity to approach Alma. 

“What we miss to-day is ours to-morrow,” he quoted 
significantly. “I shall send our messenger this very even- 
ing with some spring medicine for you; it is most effi- 
cacious, and very pleasant to take.” He stepped back 
solemnly, made another slight bow, and tlren turned to 
Meta, who repeated her hope of seeing him again soon. 
After a moment of indecision, Frau Lippke also went 
to Alma as she stood in somewhat gloomy isolation, to 
tell her she looked forward to another afternoon togetlier 
— although she seemed exceedingly pleased to have got 
this one behind her — and hurried after her husband, who 
was taking his departure without troubling his head about 
Alma. Then Clara, who had been too absorbed in her 
chatter with Felgentreu to notice what her family were 
doing, gave her friend a quick impetuous kiss, made her 
solemnly promise to come to coffee the next day, said a 
grateful good-bye to Frau Meta, and was out of the door 
in a flash. In the entrance-hall she found Felgentreu ' 
politely helping her mother witli her cloak and umbrella, 
an attention that Frau Lippke, in spite of some embarrass- 
ment, was accepting with grateful appreciation. 
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“Well, good-bye for tlie present, Meta, my lass, 'nu 
called out to his wife, who stood at the open °° 
the parlour watching her guests’ departure 
satisfied look in her eyes — only a quarter o 
before she had never hoped for so harmonious an cMt. 

“A safe journey home,” she said, ^ ^ _ , 
included all. “Good-bye for the present. o 
tramped at last, the young people turning at the 
door, and their mother following their example, o 


again to Frau Meta. _ _ . 

Anton, of course, ivas quite oblivious of her e. 
ence. Felgentreu had given his arm to Frau , 

in a mood of pleasant excitement they ppsed along 
street, close on one another’s heels. Emil, quite mas 
of the situation, at once began to hoU forth on 
fresh contemporary' political event, thinking meantime 
himself: “The storm’s blown over again for 
He even went so far as to put a hand on Herr f _ 
shoulder and to call him comrade and future father-in 
law, until the old man thawed in a surprising manner, ^ 
suddenly began in a loud dictatorial voice the recital o 
some important incident or other in his career as brakes- 
man. Ei'idently Felgentreu’s mode of address had restored 
his self-confidence and loosened his tongue once more. ^ 
His truculent egotism in daily life and his despotic 
attitude in his home were only equalled by his utter 
weakness in face of any moral attack, and had his wife 
only been a little firmer, his married life would have 
assumed quite another aspect. Perhaps it was the very 
weakness of his nature that made him unable to resist 
abusing his wife’s want of strength. 

Meantime the notes of a street organ fell upon their 
ears, and a little farther on they came to a merry-gO" 
round set up on a piece of spare ground. The rain had 
stopped and the roundabout otvner had at once taken 
advantage of the fine interval to pull back the curtains 
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round his horses and swing-boats and to wind up his 
organ again. A very successful move on his part, too, since 
people who had been kept all day indoors by the rain 
were now so eager to see and hear something fresh that 
his gay steeds proved a centre of great interest. 

Even Felgentreu felt their seductive charm, and, bent 
on adventure, he exclaimed: “Children, what do you 
say to a ride in the evening light now that we are all so 
nicely together?” 

Clara was for it at once, Julius relaxed into a solemn and 
indulgent smile, whilst their mother almost shrank into 
invisibility. The old man, seeing his own flood of eloquence 
brought to a sudden stop, growled in surly fashion: 
“Join in that stupid see-saw? Likely, isn’t it? Take your 
game by yourself !” 

But that was not Emil’s idea. 

“All of you who feel youth and love in your bones follow 
me. Come along, Stina; we’ll venture as we used to in 
olden times !” 

Her husband spat emphatically. “Stop down where 
you are,” he peremptorily ordered. “I don’t allow such 
nonsense!” 

His words produced a little feeling of embarrassment. 
“But,” said Clara, emboldened by Emil’s presence, 
"supposing she would like to, what is there in it, 
father?” 

“A cheeky young wench is in it,” he answered bad- 
temperedly, wth a side glance at her. “Mind your own 
business!” 

She laughed somewhat nervously. “I’ll do that,” she 
declared, and looked at Felgentreu with eyes full of stealthy 
invitation. “I’m going for a ride, anyway!” 

She stepped forward eagerly towards the roundabout, 
fully expecting Felgentreu to follow her, but in this 
she was disappointed, and stopped short with a gesture 
of interrogation. 

F 
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■■Nor you don't ride either, ” the old »«" 
mouth drawn doun in contemptuous ang 
something to say to tliat as w’ell, I tel you- , ^ 

It was now plain to all that the decisio p , 
Felgentreu, and the brother and «»®ter /°oked mvobn^ 
tarily in his direetion-Clora 

objeL^e dignity. The ensuing Ae 

broken by Fmu Lippke>s voice as she compl^^^^o “ 
empty air: “He must alwa}^ be gi\ing orders. 

never let anyone alone?” Ea fancied 

Her hand still lay on Felgentreu’s ann. he 
he could feel a quiver or some other movem 
her secret agitation. Her sad, forsaken “i' ^hat 


heart, and before Clara could utter tne 
was trembling on her lips, he said quite P ‘you're 
then, Anton, there’s no need to be jealous, 
outvoted. Let’s be off to our joy-ride I” he e-xclaimed. 

started with Frau Stina on his arm. KnVht 

With the corner of his eye he noticed how ? 

colours and lights of the roundabout awoke = 

light of a craving for some pleasant excitement in 
of the little down-trodden woman, and she fol owe 
lead so eagerly and with such self-abandonment s ^ 
felt an unmistakable impulse of tenderness for h^ 
youth and involuntarily pressed her hand a little mo 


closely to his side. 

Clara staj-ed behind somewhat crestfallen, since he was 
no longer thinldng of her at all, but she was soon more 
than consoled by the unwonted youthfiilness in h^ 
mother’s eyes as, with Emil’s gallant assistance, she took 
her seat in one of the swing-boats — a trip on horseback 
seemed really too perilous for her — and started off. Felgen- 


treu rode in kmghtly fashion on the prancing steed at her 
side, and soon began to sing to the accompaniment of 
me organ music; and on their second round he burst 
into: 
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"How beauteous arc those youthful years, 

No more they come, no more, no more; 

The beauteous years that come no more !’’ 

In a very short time he had a large audience, aiid Stina 
soon did not know where to look in her confusion and joy 
at having such a gay cavalier. Once she gave an excited 
nod to her daughter, altliough shyly avoiding her son’s 
eyes, wliich, she felt, might not, perhaps, express quite 
unmLxed approval. Her husband she simply overlooked — 
for Frau Stina too could show a little spite at times. 

The one and only drawback to her enjoyment was tlie 
cold, for a fairly raw breeze had followed the rain, and 
she was but lightly clad. When at last she got doum, she 
looked a little blue, but, in spite of secret shivers, she 
tried to hide her discomfort. Moreover, she suddenly 
left Felgentreu’s side in the somewhat strange, brusque 
manner she often showed, and humbly joined her 
husband, whose greeting was quite unexpectedly calm. 

“Well, done enough now?” he muttered, just to main- 
tain his dignity. “I thought you were going off round the 
world.” 

She heard an uncertain, hesitating note in his voice, 
which always gave her preliminary warning of the onset 
of one of his conjugal moods, and shrank a shade more 
into herself until she seemed barely visible to him. 

He had just seen her for the first time after many yeavs 
in a fresh environment and, so to speak, as a stranger; 
amid all the glitter and grandeur of her coach, she had 
made an unexpected impression on his primitive nature. 
And apart from this he had to work off impulses that had 
been aroused in him by the secret excitement of Alma’s 
charms and his sojourn in the affectionate atmosphere 
of the Felgentreu home. His jealousy of Felgentreu added 
a last finishing touch. He at once asserted in no unmis- 
takable way his marital rights over her and dragged her off 
to his den as a sort of prey to his masculine predominance. 
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But she did not shake off her chill that evening. On the 
contrarj', it seemed to spread from her bodj to ’ 

and before the day was over Lippke had egun 
over the mad nonsense with the merrj-go-roun . 

But Felgentreu was no longer there. ^ ,1; 

unexpectedly dismissed by the mother he had i^em- 
ately turned to the daughter, whose , 

aware of once more. “But you, poor child, p 

in consternation, “didn’t you get e ^ ' 

Think of that, now! But wait; we’U make it up to } • 

Now you and I will make a couple and jou s ^ 
the ride thrown in as well.” Keeping an uneasy wa 
die old couple in front, he gave full play to his pov 
entertainment, after a time drawing Julius into ^ ^ 
versation as well, for the young man vras quite won oi 
by his charm, and through it all he bec^e 
more alive to the unfathomable abyss existing ^ 
the Felgentreu and Lippke philosophy of life. e , 
Felgentreu felt sometimes that it quite took his brw 
away, whilst his heart filled with pious sympathy for uiem 
all. He had never before had so strong and wholesome a 
sense of the great privilege he enjoyed in the comrade- 
ship of a wife like Meta as he felt this evening, when a 
critical afternoon had been safely passed and a practical 
understanding reached which relieved everyone con- 
cerned, himself included, of all anxiety for the present. 
Later on, as he sat alone, leisurely sipping his glass 01 
liqueur in a spirit-shop, he indulged his philosophical 
bent to the full, conscious onlj' of being a free man amongst 
those as free. 


CHAPTER VII 

Personal sorrow parts human beings, but a general 
terror brings them more closely together. In such terror 
we are all in a way alike, but in sorrow each retires into 
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himself, witli a tendency to a sense of superiority and of 
a right to tlie respect of his fellow-men. ^^^lcn the visitors 
had left the house with Felgentreu, Meta and Alma were 
left behind with their memories of the terror through 
wdiich they had just passed, Frau Meta was, to begin 
with, thankful that she could find something to do. She 
cleared the table, washed the tea-tliings, and put tliem 
away, at the same time restoring some sort of order in her 
own soul — in fact, so absorbed was she in thought and 
mental activity that she never even noticed Alma’s extra- 
ordinarj' behaviour, far less reproved it. Alma sat brooding 
on her chair, quite oblivious of the fact that she too had 
domestic duties to fulfil. Her only attempt was the 
exceedingly useless occupation of folding and unfolding 
a table napkin until her aunt, in the course of her activi- 
ties, took it out of her hands to put it away with the 
others. But as Meta did so, her face showed its customary 
calm, and when she took her place at the window she did 
so as the mistress of the ceremonies for the evening. 

“Now how would it be if you did a little more at my 
chair-cover?” she suggested, as she took up her own 
needlework, “Or is it to be given me again on my next 
birthday after I have sat about for another year on this 
old thing?” 

Even Alma saw the force of this reasoning and got up 
to fetch the work from her bedroom. It was a cross- 
stitch pattern worked in wools, of red roses, pansies and 
festoons, destined for Meta’s work-chair, and the source 
of many ironical remarks from that lady, to whom it had 
already been presented as a finished article ! 

“Do try to finish that marvel,” she now exhorted 
Alma. “I am beginning to feel ashamed of this old 
threadbare wolf. It looks as if I did nothing but sit at the 
window. Now listen ; if you get it done by the first of next 
month you shall have a half-holiday and plenty of pocket- 
money to have another outing with Clara. Not that she 
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deserves it from you. How are we to begin your dress 
without a pattern to cut it out by ?” 

“Frau iLillmorgen will lend us her pattern, I expect, 
Alma answered tHth a little sigh, though why this prospect 
should make her so sad was not very clear. 

“That’s a fine way to manage,” Meta retorted scorn- 
fully — ^“to lend our own patterns to all and sundry and 
go begging for other people’s 1 What’s the use, then, of 
subscribing to tlie paper?” 

But this problem was beyond Alma’s power to solve, so 
meantime Meta began to plan her campaign of cutting 
out the new garment. She remembered the pattern so 
exactly that she could quite well have cut out the new 
dress without its aid. She had already even decided on the 
alterations which would be desirable in her opinion. As 
a whole it seemed too fashionable and elaborate, and her 
alterations were in the direction of greater simplicity and 
severity of line. For some time she alone held the field, 
for Alma said neidier yea nor nay to any of her proposals, 
but by degrees Meta began exaggerating a little in her 
desire to rouse her adopted daughter and bring her out 
of herself, until Alma at length broke into a half-uneasy, 
half-amused peal of laughter. 

“But, Aunt Meta,” she admonished tlie speaker, “the 
dress is not meant for you! I thmk we had better stick 
to the pattern.” 

Pattern indeed 1 As if you had a pattern 1 And suppos- 
ing you had 1 Do you want to run about like a live fashion- 
plate?” 


“I shdl have to run about like something else, I 
suppose, Alma replied, relapsing into her former 
^ ^ "'ant to look like other girls.” 

^ before you do that, I 

vorshoo^ "This year I consider it better 

you shouldn t look hke the others.” 

“So you thought last year and the year before as^<^ 
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“Yes, when the fashions are enough to turn one giddy 
to look at you.” 

“You have never complained of giddiness so far, 
although you have looked at me often enough.” 

“Because, my girl, I presen-e you from the very latest 
extremes.” 

“Well, flowered satin isn’t the latest this year, and tliat 
is the material for this pattern.” 

“Oh, is it? Then we’ll have to fix on another pattern, 
after all. Or how' would it do in good cotton?” 

“With to-day’s narrow patterns satin will cost no more 
than a good cotton used to in the days of full frocks.” 

“And when full styles come in again we shall still 
keep to satin,” objected Meta. “No, you young folks,” 
she exclaimed, “how clever you get! And so you w'ant to 
have a narrow frock?” 

“I can’t go about in a full one if everyone wears tliem 
tight-fitting.” 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble about that, my child, if a 
tight dress is really not to your liking.” 

Alma hesitated for a moment, and then with a laugh 
confessed : 

“But it is to my liking.” 

Meta glanced at her. 

“Perhaps your Julius has expressed himself in favour 
of it too?” she inquired. 

“Oh, Julius!” Alma said with a frown. “He speaks 
against them, but looks on the sly at every girl that wears 
a tight dress — and his old father just the same. I expect 
that’s the men’s way,” she went on, and stooped low'er 
over her work. 

“Many say so,” Meta replied with some amusement. 
Then she went on more seriously: “I’ll tell you some- 
thing, Alma. I’ve learnt a good deal from Felgentreu — 
do you the same with your Julius. Yes, people talked a 
good deal at that time because at five-and-thirty I was 
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marrj'ing a man younger than myself, but I Imew tei} 
well what I was doing. It was a risk on botli sides— well, 
we took it, putting our trust in God. Now we ha\e een 
living togetlier for ten years and kept faith ^\i i ea i 
other in all tliat life has brought us. Well, you see ow 
we manage, often very' happily and often failing, too— 
tliat’s life, of course. Have you thought of your Ju lus in 


this light, I wonder?” , 

<‘I__I_don’t know. Perhaps,” Alma replied in a sudden 
access of shj-ncss. “You see, I scarcely know anv ung 
about him yet.” With a feeling of something like soleirai } 
she realized how this strong, self-possessed woman me ^ 
and moved in her husband, and she began instinctne J 
to think by what means she could gain her future husban s 
esteem and fill her place too at his side, even if not 
quite in the same way. Marriage for her meant, to b^m 
with, a simple indulgence of the bodily senses and then 
only a question of capable management, for the man m 
his business and for the w'oman in her housekeeping, 


that they could make their way in the world. But even m 
this she felt something worth while might be accom- 
plished. There was something sobering in this ideal, 
however — something that filled her with an ill-defined 
distaste and effectually damped any endiusiasm she might 
otherwise have felt. Meantime Meta continued. ' 

Of course, you don’t know enough about him yet, 
she asserted, whilst she fixed an interrogative, almost 
mquisitorial, look on Alma, and her needlework dropped 
' 1 ^*^^ hands. But one thing is quite plain: he abso- 
ut j ^^orships you. There is a good deal repressed in the 
yoTOg man that you could bring out. He is industrious 
soL home-loving, too. Well, in 
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word, 1 will see 3'ou have a trousseau that you need not 
be ashamed of. And the two of you shall have a little gift 
so that you do not need to begin quite so economically; 
but that’s not for you personally. After Fclgentrcu, you 
both shall be my heirs, and when young Lippke is ready 
for a chemist’s shop I dare say that can be managed too. 
There, now you know what I think and what I mean to 
do. 1 have only the one condition to make: that you do 
not betray my confidence in j'ou. And God bless you, 
my child.” 

It was a relief to Meta to have spoken her mind in this 
way; her e5-es grew bright and happy, and her maternal 
gravity dianged to the encouraging sympathy of a loving 
mother. Beginning with the dress that they were about 
to make, she passed on to the trousseau itself, telling 
Alma all she had had herself, and listening at the same 
time to her adopted daughter’s personal desires. These 
were expressed at first with timid hesitation, for Alma 
found it difficult to conquer the impression made upon her 
by her aunt’s grave words and tire realization of the 
emotion that so evidently lay behind them. 

It was only by slow degrees that she grew a little less 
restrained; at last, however, they were botli deep in a 
confidential talk about the necessary household linen and 
the cut and trimming of her own garments, tire kitchen 
necessaries, furniture and curtains — in fact, never before 
had Alma found her ao^^Aled mother so urrreseived and 
sympathetic, so that every now and again the young girl’s 
heart overflowed in unfeigned reverence and the old 
childlike affection. At last Meta began talking of her orvn 
engagement and of the incident tliat she and Felgentreu 
both called “the first look of mutual love.” 

“My father was an independent Berlin master-potter,” 
she explained, not without pardonable pride. “At that 
time there were still a few left of the old hand-potters; 
now they are practically all gone. He made stoves — ^j^ou 
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know those great fine stoves with, niches and figures. ^ 
a rule he made all the designs himself, and ev^'one saia 
that no more elegant stoves than his coul 
anywhere. But his favourite work was table china e , 

he had really a perfect passion for it, and it w.^ ^ 

he made his wide reputation. No one else a 
beautiful milk-jugs and coffee-pots as his. His cups, to , 
were fine— well, we have plent}' on our shelves still, 
fortunatelj' you’ve not yet smashed them all to 

“But as time went on, more and more factory stu v 
used. This saddened his later years a little, but excep 
that he was a good and happy man. I sold^ in i» s ° 
from the time I was fifteen years old to thi^- 
I must tell I alwa5's preferred to sell the things a 
held so dear. Those who belong to other parK have n 
idea how deep the affection of a true Berlin native can • 
They only hear Iris particular accent and think that s 
that distinguishes him. Well, and my esteem for 
people who came to buy varied according to whe 
they chose his hand-made pottery or asked for factory 
rubbish. Well, now, one da}' in came a young fellow o 
about thirty, very fair, with curly hair and a little untidy 
French moustache. His lips were red wth pretty boyish 
curves, and he had the brown ej'es of a Southerner, 
always ready to give a friendly smile. Straight away he 
explains that in a fit of temper he has broken some of 
his landlady’s china and wants to buy other things for 
her. In a minute his et'es that are looldng round and 
taking in every'thing catch sight of father’s old-fashioned 
pottery, and he smiles all over his face. ‘Bless my soul, 
Fraulein !’ he breaks out in his Berlin German, ‘what’s 
that confoundedly pretty stuff you’ve got over there? It’s 
I ™y mother had a whole 

Quict o Fraulein, and as 

S ^ wait to get it in my 

and. That fat. stumpy littie milk-jug over there, tvith 
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its reliable-looking spout. Come along, my dreamy 
Gustal’ 

“He would speak like that even to perfect strangers. I 
was quite unaccustomed to strong language, and no 
doubt a little taken aback at first; but when I saw how' 
eagerly he took the milk-jug out of my hand and began 
stroking it, I forgave him everything. He would be the 
husband for a real woman, I think to myself, if she could 
keep him in order. But she would have to keep him on a 
lead, not to get anymore of his cliina breaking! Well, 
even whilst he is still busy looking at tlie blue jug and 
stroking it, he asks for another, a brown one, and so 
eagerly, I tell you, that I could not help tliinking that he 
must have a large heart. He handles the brown jug just as 
lovingly as the blue, and tlien he’s all for giving a big 
order. But I know what women are, and so I ask him if 
the things he had broken w’ere that kind. He looks at me 
in surprise, and tlien saj's: ‘No, it was that modem stuff; 
but the old woman was so furious over the breakage that 
I thought I would give her something special.’ He 
laughs again and I laugh too, but say: ‘I’d have been 
furious too. But you had better go over first and ask if she 
would like the old-fashioned things — or else you’ll have 
j'our trouble for nothing, and will possibly break these pots 
as well!’ Then he looks at me more carefully. ‘Well, well,’ 

he says; ‘perhaps But look here, who can help 

having a giddy fit? Then the stuff gets broken, and a 
good riddance too. Well, I’ll go and ask the old girl — 
just to get the chance of coming back!’ 

“There you have him tme to life. And you can imagine 
his look. I turn red, of course, and say with a laugh: 
‘That’s right; do so. And folks must once have had a 
fancy for stupid, worthless pottery, or they wouldn’t 
have bought it.’ I had got into the habit at drat time of 
maldng wise remarks. ‘But, confound it all, why on earth 
do they buy it?’ he bursts out again. ‘There is no sense 
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in it!’ He turns on me wnth a furious look. ^ “P 
again and stammer out: ‘Perhaps— bemuse 
enough hand-made to supply the big j 

think to mj'self : ‘mat a stupid you are all at once, an 

talking like a book too.’ ^ ^nncpn-te 

“E^dently he thought the same. Its al nom 

about the big demand,’ he says quite sadl)- ^ 
Middle Ages there was a big demand 
make any rubbish. But there were no capitahsts & 
made most of the population into .;°\j.en I 

well, old Prussia has to pay the penalty “ 
noticed he was a social democrat, a ^ng 
to consider as bad as bad could be. He upse 
and before ver^^ long I saw there was sometog 
reasonable about it, and that his thoughts a ere , 

any special party but of a man who boks^ ™ i, hifland- 
“ Well, this time he finished by going off to mk ‘ 

lady. Of course she wanted modem things. So 
day he came back laughing with tlie 
have a good knowledge of human namre. • 

‘I ought to have someone like that belonging ^ 
keep me from stupid mistakes. Since my mothers 
I’ve knocked about in the world, so that very oiten 
sorry for im-self!’ .\nd he seemed so worried and WO*' 
a-ith such anxious inquiiy into my eyes tliat 
beat t^vice as fast. *I tell you, Meta lass,’ he said o 
later on, ‘at that moment I felt for the first time a mo- 


as if I had come home again.’ _ 

“That a-as our first look of mutual love, and it neve 
brought a flush to my cheek. I didn’t flinch under ft either^ 
although it nearly took my breath away, what with feenng 
how small and stupid I wsis and grie\-ing for his homely 
state. But tlien again it was impossible to understand his 
wholehearted laugh in spite of it all. I^cll, I got tinac 
afterwards to study him, but at first we set ourselves to 
pick out modem cups and jugs for his landlady. /Vnd for 
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hinisclf he bought a whole stock of the old-fashioned 
potter}'. ‘I’ll never cat another bite from drat other 
horrible stuff!’ he said — ^with a laugh, it is true, but with 
a serious look in his eyes as well. And tiiat vow he has 
never broken.” 

When the clock pointed to half-past eleven Frau Meta 
made Alma put away her work and go to bed, for she 
thought the young face still showed signs of past emotion 
and need of rest. Alma protested in vain, and, moreover, 
had to swallow a certain powder always kept in reserve 
for such occasions, after which Frau Meta saw to it that 
no time was wasted in reading or lengthy toilet operations. 
^^^len her adopted daughter was safely in bed she left 
her with a good-night kiss on her brow, and Alma for long 
after heard her moving in the sitting-room as quietly as 
any mouse. 

^^^len at last these sotmds too subsided into utter 
silence, Alma’s thoughts began to busy themselves with 
the memory of what Meta had said. Her words had fallen 
like seed on the young girl’s heart and brain — some, 
indeed, lay still asleep, but those that pleased her fancy 
or touched her own life most nearly grew and grew, 
sending out many promising buds and blossoms. As a 
matter of fact, Alma, in spite of all, still felt somewhat 
upset with her t\venty years and the first beginnings of 
her engagement. ‘‘Lover or no lover!” she thought 
sadly. ‘‘Suppose I keep his affections and he does not 
keep mine? I’m not a woman of such character as Aunt 
Meta.” But then she began to consider the advantages 
of this new relationship: a good trousseau, the future 
chemist’s shop, the envy of her friends, the prospective 
inheritance, all things intimately connected with Julius 
Lippke. ‘‘All the same,” she thought to herself, ‘‘Aunt 
Meta has some secret motive for her promises, or why 
should I have to marry this dispenser and nobody else 
at such a break-neck speed?” 
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Suddenly she remembered Felgentreu’s announcement 
as to what would happen if she were not m safe h^ 
by this evening. At first, in the cool light of ^erunaw to 
girlhood, it all seemed a mere tale, but 
feeling of unreality gave place to a secret fearful c ^ 
and a certain feeling of inner weakness unti , a 
tinned and deliberate reHection, she no longer telt y 
■ any means so sure of herself. The door was unbolted, 
and even if this had not been one of her aun ® ’ 

it would have remained so, for Alma was not a gir 


make a public parade of her innocence. 

After she had wavered for a time betv'cen ^ , 
and a secret longing for adventure, she got up, sm 
she was walking to the door she suddenly saw^ in 
bright moonlight flooding her room a mental vision o 
his fair head and brown eyes. He gave her a ’ ° 
playful mockery as he shook with laughter, so . 

suspicions seemed to her mere foolish prude^. ^ 
made her forget her original intention, and, filled 
secret depression, she turned her steps to the^ moon i 
window. There she seated herself almost angrily in t e 
moonlight that was falling in a long triangular beam o 
brightness on the curtains and across the room, k'l*^ 
some wild creature of the night or a great white bird, she 
cowered with melancholy discontent in the cold, almost 
glaring light, and thought almost sadly how she would 
maintain her principles in opposition to her friend and 
uncle should he prove so presumptuous and so deeply 
in love. She was, in fact, so angry Aat in her exalted state 
, of mind she had now not the slightest feeling of insecurity. 
As she thus awaited him, his key at last rattled in the 
lock and the door of the flat opened; but now, filled as 
she was witli a Icind of morose joy, her chief fear V’as lest 
he should pass her door and rob her of that maidenly 
triumph which, as a rule, is but the preliminarj' to a male 
victory, for young girls, full of fancies as they are, can 
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afterwards rarely do enough to compensate the vanquished 
wooer for his defeat. Now, too, her heart began to race 
along, and she was just about to hurry to the door and 
bolt it; but a strange fatalistic feeling of paralysis seemed 
to overwhelm her, and she continued to sit motionless 
awaiting the course of events. 

Then Felgentreu’s umbrella was put in the stand, and 
complete silence followed for a few moments. Alma 
longed to sob aloud, but was powerless to utter a single 
sound. Then she began to feel cold and could not remem- 
ber one syllable of the eloquence she had prepared to 
greet him. Next the little passage-lamp was evidently 
put out; a moment afterwards her uncle pressed down 
the handle of the sitting-room door, and a little later she 
heard him in the bedroom saying in his usual voice of 
quiet affection: “Good evening, mother. Still awake ? You 
surely haven’t been waiting for me?” 

Shivering with cold, Alma crept back into bed and drew 
the blanket over her ears to shut out the sound of her 
uncle’s and aunt’s voices. In a second her eyes closed. 
The strain of waiting had so wearied her that she lay 
for several hours in a sleep of utter exliaustion. It was not 
until early morning that she woke with the dull throbbing 
pain that warned her of the onset of a sick headache, 
which was the usual effect of such an attack as Alma, in 
spite of her otherwise strong constitution, had had on 
the preceding day. The throbbing temples warned her, 
too, that she would have to spend the day in bed, and 
thus would be absolved from her complimentary visit 
to the Lippkes; in spite of her pain, Alma felt only 
pleasure in the prospect of this respite. With greater 
patience than usual she resigned herself to suffering; half 
an hour later everything was alike to her, and she was 
conscious of nothing but her aching head. The pain was 
at its worst all morning, eased about noon, leaving as its 
legacy the misery peculiar to nervous headache, when 
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the sufferer’s thoughts seem like screws ^our 

they twist and turn and never get on any a ' g 
o’clock, however, she took some coffee,^ w i 
good sign even to her. Towards evening s , 
tinctly easier, her mind cleared, and the events of dailj 
life began to regain their significance. 

Her first real idea was that once ag^ 
right in taking Felgentreu seriously, of 

this matter had altogether passed bey feelins 

play. Last night’s happening had left her wi 
of relief. Her relationship to Felgentreu filled ^ 
dark foreboding, although he had spared er } 

— or, perhaps, all the more because he had. 

Felgentreu himself she did not see before a e 
when she made her appearance at supper. She v 
but that only made her more attractive to sue a 
Felgentreu. She fixed a sad and penetrating g an 
him, as though wearj' of strife, and gave only o'V . 
answers to his inquiries after her health. Her 
meant nothing but “You crept past my door 
wthout a word,” and as such he fully understood i • 
Felgentreu gave no sign of discomposure, bu 
brown eyes flashed with joy and his face, with its 'S 
white brow, for a moment betrayed a feeling of 


confidence. ,,, 

“Doesn’t she look this evening like a Mary Magdalene 
he asked his wife, with a smile. “Don’t be afraid, Alma 
lass, you shan’t be given away for too low a price; too 
many eyes are watching over you for that — ours and the 
good God’s make six altogether.” , 

A little later, as he came out of his room ready dressed 
to go to the “birthday swill” with old Lippke and found 
Alma sitting by herself in the parlour, he passed his 
hand with a sympathetic touch over her hair, adrised her 
to go to bed again at once, and tvished her good-night. 
His last word, however, was again for hleta. “Don’t 
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mope this evening, wfe,” he said in friendly tones as 
he stood outside the door. “Take a little glass yourself 
so that you keep in touch with me and I can think of that 
as you drink it.” 


CHAPTER VIII 

Felgentreu took Lippke to his favourite bodega in the 
Friedrichstadt, where they provided the Spanish wines 
of which he was particularly fond and all kinds of special 
dishes “concocted” by the innkeeper’s art at a cheap 
rate for the benefit of ids customers. The bodegas attract 
a special clientele, entirely different from that frequenting 
beer-houses or even other wine-shops. They are, so to 
speak, more democratic as regards the varying classes ta 
be found there, but aristocratic in comparison with the 
beer-taverns, where customers of all ranks are boon 
companions over their glasses. Felgentreu, as a true 
Berliner, frequented these too, but there were few Sundays 
that he did not round off with a last visit to his special 
bodega. 

At first Lippke ’s conversation consisted of circum- 
stantial accounts of the splendour of his brakesman 
experiences, giving prominence to an engine-driver of 
his acquaintance, a gigantic, extraordinary fellow, accord- 
ing to Lippke, who was never satisfied with things as they 
were, but drove his goods trains across country like the 
very devil and had fixed up a special whistle with as deep 
and penetrating a note as a ship’s siren. Felgentreu saw the 
old man was anxious to shine in the reflected glory of this 
renowned engine-driver, who had been a friend of his, 
and also that his comrade’s romantic independence made 
up, to a certain extent, for the deadly monotony of his 
own official career and for the entire lack of anything but 
prosaic sameness in his own life that aimed at nothing 

G 



beyond materid plMsures^J achieve^^ 

pleasures he hod achieved but not ^.3 bov. 

he had never climbed ters or something 

Others had become either station- e 
of the sort, with subordinates on ^5 

ill-temper, whilst for such essenUal t ^ 
disposal only his mvn f ®treu grew weary 

particularly his nife. , the conversation on to 

of this subject he himself turned the conve 
the subject of women in general. lovinglv 

‘■Now look here.” he began. like 

glass of wine. “To have such a wa e puzzlmg 

having a small handbook. If there con- 

you in daily life you take your livmg * , ^ ^gn 

Lit it. TuL to •ehan.eter,’ W or 3, S 

you will find a full explanation at ei rourse, it° 

or 16. Yes, and all your doubts J’anish. ^^^gjj. 

woman is really clever, but such thmgs o .g^gut in 
natural make-up, and they are simply you 

them when they are good sort of vomen 
know that yourself, no doubt.” . woffled, 

“I don’t know anything of tlie sort, j^pider 

with no little irritation. “I’ve alwaj’S found on ..-y-jjat- 
than t’other. I’d rather be rid of the whole 
ever they may look like, they are all the same un e 

“Then you’ve just had bad luck!” rvas Felgo _ 
pitying remark. “It is only when you go below tlie 
that the real revelation comes. I expect j'ou alway s 
up too soon. In my wife I always find ocean depms , 
'^^t I will, the sea has no boundaries — except 
church. Do you go to church often?” 

Lippke growled something that sounded like an affirm^' 
«»i'’eloped himself in a huge cloud of 
Saturdays?hU®;^g^^^?“?:'^'t had any night-work on 
“Ye'? wo ” his grumblmg wav. 

> > s, and Emil nodded tlioughtfully. “I can t 
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make up my' mind to go. But if t’tiy^o make her disloyal 
to her Maker . . . See here, it was to be a repetition of our 
first wedding-night, and perhaps that should have the 
first place. But why? Women can be persuaded by facts.” 

“By an iron fist, you mean,” growled old Lippke. 
“The brake-strap and . . he made a significant gesture. 
“Your woman has too much to say in the house for my 
taste ; you give her too free a hand. Not just one night, 
but every night I’d have taken if it had been me.” 

“Then there wouldn’t have been much left of her!” 


Felgentreu retorted somewhat uncomfortably. “Will you 
take another glass, or shall we try another tipple — port 
wine, eh?” 


“Right you are,” Lippke assented with alacrity; “I 
don’t often get the chance of being treated in such a fine 
fashion. You know what’s what, Emil, and that’s a fact.” 


The old man was accustomed to nothing but beer and 
spirits, so the fierj' wine soon began to affect him. At first 
he tried to hide it by deliberately posing as a fine strong 
fellow and a thoroughgoing tyrant and tr3'ing to ward off 
the alcohol onslaughts by the aid of his strong tobacco. 
But the novelty of this new drink only made its effect 
more speedy and more certain. To begin with, indeed, he 
remembered that he was to a certain extent dependent 
on this benefactor, and that his son's prospects were 
bound up with his father’s good behaviour; after all, it 
was certainly a good match, for even if one didn’t exactly 
know what these people had, he was quite convinced 
that there was something substantial to their credit. 

But by slow degrees he began to kick against having to 
show deference to a much younger man ; he was annoyed 
that he could achieve nothing by coarse and shameless 
speech, and was conscious of a certain helplessness that 
both angered and Embittered him. Meantime, Felgentreu 
turned his conversation on to Alma, mentioning that she 
had been ill all day, but would certainly be better by 
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that’s how he would take her, too, and I might ask you as 
well, if you would allow it. Possibly that might be a 
ticklish question for you.” 

“A fine sort of question!” Lippke scoffed rudely. 
“What use has my Julius got for a guttersnipe that gets 
attacks, if she has no money prospects ? A wench like that 
must have money, or she’d better be put away for life 
with her aristocratic nerves.” 

“She is no guttersnipe, I would have you know,” 
Emil slowly replied, with a warning flash in his eyes. 
“Only vulgarity upsets her. But there, however much a 
man tries to hide it, his real character comes out at last. 
It comes upon many a one suddenly, and then out bursts 
the truth.” 

“The truth!” tlie old man angrily exclaimed. “First 
you tempt a man and then catch him with your fine 
speeches. But you’ll not always be able to do your crowing. 
One day you’ll get cancer of the stomach, or some such 
thing, and then see if you can cure it witli your ready 
jaw. But there, that’s only my talk.” He pulled himself up 
witli an awkward wave of his hand. “We’re honest folk, 
Emil, even if we are poor. You only need to know my 
Julius — a fine, honourable fellow, with eveiy right to think 
well of himself. No doubt about that. You might do a 
good deal for the lad — such a well-educated man as you.” 

“I don’t know about doing anything for him!” objected 
Emil in a gloomy tone, for he was beginning to feel old 
Lippke was more tlian he could bear. 

“No, no, don’t say that!” and the exclamation was 
almost a threat. “In all tlie factory there is only one 
opinion: Felgentrcu is a perfect gentleman! Ali well, 
one has to have good luck. But common folk like me just 
have to slave away till they burst, ^^^lat’s left for such as 
tis but food, drinlts and women — and a bit of money as 
well? But I’ve never had none; every fartliing I’ve spent 
on my family. I always thought my boy should have it 
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better than me. I tell you that’s why I am grateful to j'ou 
for taking him up. Spoken to your wife about it, have 
you? \Maat’s she going to give straight away for tlie 
wedding? I want to know for Julius — ^I’m his father, 
anyway.” 

Emil pushed awaj' his glass uneasily; the wine had 
ceased to give him any pleasure. “A complete trousseau 
and 10,000 marks,” he answered at random, “and, as 
far as I’m concerned, the rest after my wife’s death.” 

The old man cast a stealthy, suspicious glance at his 
host as he puffed out great clouds of smoke. “Humph! 
And how much is what’ll be left when your wife dies ?” 
he inquired witli a self-distrust that he tried to hide, as 
he made a great effort to listen attentively in spite of his 
state of muddled intoxication. 

“The trousseau is to come out of our common savings. 
Then mother adds 5,000 marks of her own to make up 
the 10,000 ready money. ^Vllat’s left comes to about 
30,000 marks.” 

“That’s worth talking about,” commented tire old man 
with unnatural self-restraint and another icy flash in the 
comers of his eyes. “Then I’m glad for Julius. But about 
your giving it all up in your lifetime?” he went on in his 
inquisition. “You’ll have to live. Perhaps you’ve got 
something else hidden away, eh ?” 

“I can work, can’t I?” Emil answered, shrugging his 
shoulders. “What do I want to hide anything away for?” 

The old man thought to himself; “He’ll have an insur- 
ance for when he’s sixty 1” and suddenly became quite 
gay. “Of course,” he loudly agreed, “you didn’t marry 
your wife for her money, and all of it won’t keep her for 
you, so devil take the worthless stuff. Let it help the 
young fellow to get on ! You’re always one to look at fliings 
the right way.” 

On he went widi his commendation, whilst Emil paid 
and prepared to go. With a grand flourish of his pipe and 
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a somewhat unsteady gait old Lippke left tlie bodega in 
the company of his hiturc brotlier-in-law. No sooner was 
he outside tlian his spirits rose to such a pitdx that he 
began to sing aloud, “Oh, Susanna, Susanna, how lovely 
is life!” following it up witli “In a shady glade,” but 
quite without warning he suddenly fell into deep depres- 
sion about his wife. 

“^^Tien I tliink of it, Emil,” he said, stopping short 
and looking thoughtfully down tlie street, “a wife’s got 
a poor life of it. What games one has with her! How 
I’ve kept mine down and tormented her! Look here, the 
next wineshop we pass you’ll buy a bottle of red wine 
for me to take home to her. I’ll pay you back the cash; 
just now I haven’t got it in my pocket. She’s been all 
to-day in bed, shivering and chattering her teeth. ‘Round- 
about’ fever,” he added, witli a sidelong glance at Emil. 
“She’s got out of the way of such polite attentions.” 
Then in a burst of confidence he went on : “We’ve always 
had a special game betrveen us; she’s got such a nice 
throat — you’ll have seen it, just such a proper handful 
that makes your fingers itch to be at it. Well, when I was 
in the mood, you know, half-love and half-rage, just as 
anyone gets with the women, I’d begin my game with 
her. Soon she knew when it was coming and got terrified 
at once. And tlien came tlie question. Will you end by — 
well, well, you know what I mean — or will you squeeze 
her throat for five minutes or so ? After a while I always 
began to choose the throat-squeezing. And if you’ll 
believe me, she, too, got to like it best too. Once she 
owned to me what she felt about it, ‘O German Rhine, 
thou flowest free,’ ” he roared. “ ‘Our joy and pride shalt 
ever be!’ Shut your mouth, brakesman!” he ordered him- 
self. “You’re naught but an underling, out of the prole- 
tariate — just a low blackguard, Anton Lippke. And 
you’re another, my lad,” he said to Emil, and came to a 
sudden standstill. “Shall I tell you why? Alt! ah! no 
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doubt you thought you were a fine fellow. Just let me 
catch hold of your little throat! I’m so fond of you, dear 
Emil, you traitor ” 

“Drop that!" Emil said calmly as he pushed his hand 
aside. “I have no fancy for such games witli my throat. 
You can just tell me why I’m a blackguard and then get 
home to bed. How do you mean I’m a traitor, Anton? 

“A blackguard — a traitor!’’ Lippke’s spiteful babble 
went on as he critically looked Emil up and down. 
because you have had tricks with Alma and want to 
wriggle out of the consequences by getting rid of her 
to Julius with 3-our 20,000 marks. But never mind! We 
are real — realists. YTiere there’s anything to get we take 
it and don’t make manj' bones about it, us Lippkes, 
father and son. But we’re no fools neither. The girls 
come to grief, and Julius is to put her on her feet again. 
A fine fellow j'ou are. My compliments to you!” He gave 
an excited twitch at his cap. “Just give me — shallwe say? 
— 1,000 marks hush-money. You’ll have to do something 
to keep Julius off the scent. You can depend on my keeping 
my mouth shut, friend Emil." 

“Don’t go too far,” Felgentreu murmured, half-sick 
with aversion and annoyance. “You can have your 1,000 
marks — ^what do they matter? — on one condition: that 
tliej’ are married within a month. Is it a bargain?” 

Lippke stared him full in the face with eyes full of 
hatred. Emil was pale, and his countenance showed a 
depression that might well have put the old man on his 
guard had not his brain been too muddled to heed any 
warning. 

“All right, then!” he muttered distrustfully. “It gives 
me a chance to cam a bit.” He was silent for a moment, 
then burst out confidently into "Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land liber alles,’’ snatched his cap off his head and waved 
it in the air. "Can j’ou guess what I’ll do with tlie 1,000 
marks?” he exclaimed. “I’ll pick up my little beaten old 
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woman and take her for a honeymoon again. ‘Come, little 
Carolina — come, to Rixdorf now we’ll tal<e our \vay, amid 
its beauty tliere to stay.’ But perhaps I’ll add some little 
shop-girl to the partj^ — one w'ith black hair or fair, or 
maybe, too, a fiery brown. Ugh ! yes, yes, my son Julius, 
how you’re being trapped, and by such nice fine folk. 
Let me feel you now', young Emil! Don’t make a fuss; 
I can’t swallow that. You don’t suppose, do you, that 
we’ll forget this dirty trick of yours? You’ve w'ounded 
our honour and smirched our family. Aw’ay with your 
hand! I’m drunk now’ — I’ve got a good drop of liquor in 
me! So I can only w’am everj'one not to rouse me!” 

His “good drop,’’ indeed, made him scarcely able to 
stand on his feet; it W'as only his hatred of Felgentreu that 
kept him from falling. He caught hold of the far taller 
and stronger man with obtrusive familiarity and began to 
take great liberties with his person, firmly holding his 
coat, pulling down his tie and seizing his beard, to all of 
which Felgentreu at first submitted with but little resist- 
ance, for fear of hurting tlie old man. He did his best to 
prevent Lippke from stumbling past him and knocking 
his head against a wall or falling headlong, whilst he 
adjured him in friendly fashion: “Now' be sensible, 
Lippke; mind what you are about, man.’’ 

But suddenly the drunken man found strength to 
spring upon him and grasp his throat. Emil tried in vain 
to shalce him off; his fingers tightened their passionate 
grip, and his mad rage found vent in a first chuckle of 
satisfaction. Everything swam before Felgentreu’s eyes 
and he breathed with difficulty; his heart beat fast, and 
there gradually crept over him a dull, sad understanding 
of the old creature whose unsteady, furious eyes he could 
see flashing below his own. He knew that this uncon- 
trolled and twitching face, this grinning mouth with the 
smoke-discoloured teeth, expressed an outburst of the 
hatred of an overlooked and insulted man, and that for 
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the first time in his life an abyss of mortal peril yawned 
before his ottm feet. Tliis attaclc meant more than the 
depressing marriage business, and as he said this to 
himself he felt overpowered by deep grief for the fate of 
this ill-starred man, tvhose anxiety for his son and mad 
desire to avenge himself for all die humiliations of his 
own life had found vent in an attack upon liim personally. 
Now whether it was tliis frank understanding, combined 
as it was with boundless s}’mpathy, that in some strange 
fashion made itself apparent in Felgentreu’s manner or 
not, at any rate Lippke suddenly loosed his hold and 
stumbled back. With starting eyes and fumbling fingers 
he made a confused attempt to catch his cap that was 
slipping off his head, missed it, and stooping down, tvith 
a strange mournful sigh, fell fonvards on his hands and 
remained some time lying in this position. All at once 
Felgentrcu, who was standing by sunk in thought, 
thought heheard him sob ;norw’ashe wrongin his surmise. 

Then the old man began to talk confusedly of all kinds 
of irrelevant matters, and Felgcntreu saw plainly that he 
was now completely overcome by his recent drinking 
bout, so he did him one more sendee : pulled him up, 
took hold of one of his arms and of tire back of his coat 
with his other hand, and literally dragged him all tire way 
home. Lippke shed many more tears, interrupting them 
from time to time by patriotic songs, asseverations of his 
honesty and patriotism, and frantic efforts to go to his 
work as night-watchman. 

It was in this condition that Felgentreu restored the 
head of the Lippke house to the bosom of his fanrilj'. The 
old man was now quite stupid and knew no one. Clara 
received him at the door with a somewhat terrified face 
and a look of silent reproach at Emil, but then she bravely 
lent a hand and helped to get him into the living-room, 
where he found a first resting-place on the sofa. Stina 
inrmediatelj' inquired from her bedroom what was UTong, 
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and Clara went to give her report. A momentary silence 
followed, and then Felgentreu heard her say in rather 
weary accents, but with a certain hesitating satisfaction 
in her tone: “That is quite all right; he has enjoyed 
himself. Give my thanks to Herr Felgentreu, and you and 
^ Julius bring your fatlier to bed.” Even the unsophisticated 
girl must have been struck by something in the sound of 
her mother’s words, for her look at Emil had changed to 
one of eager inquiry as she came back and delivered her 
message. He, too, saw clearly that he had done a kindness 
to the poor woman to-day after the misery she had endured 
the day before on his account. 

“Tell your mother that will last now most likely for 
another six months,” was his equivocal answer. “If there 
is any need for repetition, I am always at her service!” 
Meantime Julius had also made his appearance, coming 
from his scientific work with ink-stained fingers. With 
his help the young people removed such of their father’s 
garments as were essential to get him to bed, Julius with 
incredible clumsiness, but Clara so effectively that she 
again impressed Felgentreu most favourably. Julius after- 
wards accompanied him downstairs with evident signs of 
distress on his father’s account and of vexation at the 
interruption of his studies. 

But when Felgentreu had already said good-bye and 
turned to go, the young man followed him and called him 
back again. 

“Just one word more, Herr Felgentreu,” he said hastily, 
but maldng a manful effort to overcome his shyness. 

“I mean, I do not wish ” His eyes were full of respect 

whilst he tried to smile politely. “I should so like to 
know — ^how I stand objectively.” His mental perturbation 
was plainly evident in the way his hands ceaselessly 
fumbled witli his garments. “I mean — about Fraulein 
Alma. Can I still hope, do you think, Herr Felgentreu?” 

Emil, attentively studying tlus shamefaced outburst of 
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a taciturn, almost embittered nature, felt lus mental 

Section but sbong 
• faith A well, Herr Lippke!” he answered verj' s^ously 
at last. “In that case, indeed, yon may hope ev^ttog. 
He e-xperienced a fresh mental impulse as he added with 
an encouraging nod: “I shall keep mj ejes open 
proofs of your faith.” 

Then at last he started for home, but for some time h 
kept a mental idsion of the distress in the young mms 
Mide-opened eyes and pale Ups and the understantog 
in the sudden droop of his head. The firm respect Juhus 
still felt had not escaped Emil’s notice, and a sympathy 
that was almost torture filled his heart for Ae youn^ 
lover, although— in spite of the sense of his ei'er-increasmg 
■weight of responsibilit}-— he could see no possible ivay 
of helping him. "And how is any help possible toere. 
he thought gloomily. “WTiat a man acquires by his own 
innermost power, that alone belongs to him. The 
must grow in him. ^Yhere I feel no power, I go on ‘c 
any other force of nature, doing so, too, without any rea 
strength of -will or character. If I have an environment o 
real f:uth and strength of mind, I am an honourable man, 
but if I meet with doubt, indecision, temptations ^I am 
at once depressed and change my’ outlook. Now the tno 
Lippkes are much more useful kind of men ; whether Ae 
atmosphere is good or not, they stick to their own point 


of view and never change.” 

Thus meditating, he came to his cwn door, opened it, 
stepped in, and, closing it behind him, crossed the passage 
and courtyard and mounted the three flights of stairs at 
the back of the building. SdU entirely preoccupied "with 
himself and his meditations on his character, he entered 
his fiat. He was just going to turn from the landing into 
the sitting-room, through which he had to pass to reach 
their bedroom, when his attention was called, he knew 
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not how, to the open kitchen door. The half-light from 
the window seemed to stand up like an apparition, facing 
him with the inquiry, “And what of the' girl?” In the 
background he noticed Alma’s door; the tick of her 
alarm-clock sounded to him like the regular beat of her 
heart; his own at once quickened its pace in response, and 
a sudden spirit of adventure sent the hot blood coursing 
through his veins. After the dreary emptiness of the 
evening and the disorderly confusion of the night, her 
very existence was an earnest of something sure, of some- 
thing so reliable from a material point of view that it 
might restore his lost self-respect. His imagination 
showed him her beautiful life following its natural course 
and set free from all artificial restraint under the mys- 
terious veil of night. 

His new access of primitive strengtli yearned for a 
struggle and fresh experiences with some force of the 
same nature; almost unconsciously he found himself 
on his way to the door, and quite by chance he remem- 
bered the agreement. The engagement had not been 
settled, and the girl had therefore “fallen” to him. He 
had scarcely a doubt in his mind as he laid his hand on 
the latch, yet when he felt the door move and open before 
him he experienced a feeling of sudden warmth. His first 
glance showed him her bed bathed in nioonlight; as so 
often happens at this season of the year in Berlin, the wet 
day had cleared up towards evening and been followed by 
a dear and unseasonably cold night. The girl lay asleep 
in the full starlight; she was lying on her back, her head 
bent a little to one side and one arm half under her 
forehead. A shade of strange thoughtfulness — almost of 
sadness, indeed — ^lay on her face, but at the same time her 
lips were parted as if in desire, and seemed to smile. The 
whole picture was a revelation to him, especially as the 
moonbeams, with that joy in disclosure wltich they share 
with every form of light, unveiled more of her diarms. 
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But a moment later she suddenly started up. Had a 

board creaked, or v'as it the him 

a quick movement she sat up in bed ^d stared at hi 

vA horror in her great eyes, still full of b^ sl^P' g 
dreams. ^Tlth a mechanical movement she put back her 
hair from her brow, and it seemed as if she would sweam 
but could not. The light showed him the consaous fear, all 
uncontrolled by day thoughts, that was wntten across h« 
features, now somewhat sharper than a short time since. 

"How did you get in here?” she asked in 
Sion, and the beating of her heart was distinctly audible be- 
tween her low-toned words.“I locked Ae door,_I am sure. 

Felgentreu frankly observed her sincere distress ^tn 
an instinctive feeling of respect. “Think of tliat now, ^ le 
thought, almost as if gratified. " She never dreamt of bemg 
on the watch.” His voice ivas kindly as he answered wito 
the ease that was so natural to him at awkward moments . 
“At any rate the door w’as open and your scent noate 
through to me. Besides, we had an agreement that j ou 
won’t have forgotten. Does that seem so bad to you. 

I can, of course, go away again. But whose are you now. 
That’s what we must have no doubt about!” 

She still stared at him as at an unwanted intruder. 

“No, no !” she exclaimed at last, without knowing what 
she was saying, as she again put her hair back from her 
face. Then with a low groan she fell back on her pillow, 
and after a pause of disconcerted silence and indecision^ 
she repeated in a tone of absolute dejection: “But I 
certairdy did lock the door.” 

She was shaking with cold and exdtement, and Felgen- 
treu could hear the chattering of her strong white teeth. 
As he saw her girlish strength turned into trembling fear 
his somewhat morbid thirst for adventure gradually began 
to give place to pity and a generous sympathy vdth her. - 
“Well, then, the lock is out of order, I expect,” he 
answered after a moment’s silence. “You haven’t used it 
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for so long, and we must have it seen to. But that’s all 
one,” he went on. “I won’t force you, my girl. I told 
Julius to-day that if he could show an honest faith he 
would win. You are honestly afraid, and that, too, is a 
powerful weapon.” And he continued to study her look 
of helplessness and the lips which terror kept so tightly 
closed. The moonbeams were reflected in his eyes; his 
hair shone in the silvery light. “Now listen,” he' said 
with a serious nod. “I’ll give you all this coming week. 
Frau Lippkc is ill through my fault, so you’ll have a quite 
natural excuse if your heart leads you over there; they’ll 
be delighted to see you, and you will take sunshine into 
their home. On Sunday morning we can see what next. 
If then you are at the Lippkes — good; but if here — 
good too, for whatever happens I love you. I can give 
you no other alternative, my girl. Now go back to your 
dreams and I’ll pray Heaven to send two angels to guard 
your slumber.” 

The deep emotion in his voice as he uttered these last 
words all but melted Alma’s heart and filled her with 
longing again, but before she could realize what impres- 
sion had been made upon her, he and his flaming head 
were gone and the door shut behind him. She was left 
alone, and although his presence had filled her uith 
passionate fear, she could not but feel that she had paid 
a heaty price for her present solitude. The moonlight 
seemed no longer filled with sad beauty, but cold and 
unreal instead. She fixed her eyes on the door in sad 
dissatisfaction, as though it had been a source of loss to 
her. She crept under tlie bedclothes again, for, in addition 
to her vexation, she was tormented by a nervous fear of 
he.aring the munnur of her aunt and uncle’s voices 
from their bedroom, and listened anxiously witli an 
anticipatory sensation of jealousy. But to her surprise 
to-day there was complete silence. Willi returning warmtli, 
her hc-irt gradually revived, and in a little time it was full 
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of dreams once more. So long as the dreams 
her heart, her head had no saj' in the matter^ m . 
any time it only made its prudent calculatio ^ } . > 

when, w'earing a pretty dress like any .< .pung 

of Berlin, she ^^•alked through the streets, > -^1 
lady” seeing her friends, gazing at shop-wmdo , 

surrounded bythegeneralbabbleaboutcar^.getong on 

in life, money and good matches. In bed she m . 

she was a creature of the night. ^ nf tLe 

Meantime, however, Emil found that ^reatur 
day, which his urfe undoubtedly was, . -5 

sleep that she barely awoke at the sound of his ’ 

perceived his presence with blinking, dro^vsy e} i 
turned over with a sigh to drop into -o 

again and to allow herself after this short interrup 
float away once more on the soft-flowing waters o 
Emil, however, felt surprised to find her so ov^ ' 
and involuntarily began to seek for a cause, 
remembered ha%ing seen a glass on the dimng-room ' 
and that was explanation enough. Totally unaccus 
as Meta was to alcohol in any form, a single -j 

quite enough to produce such an effect on her, ^ 

was deeply touched with this evident proof of her obe ^ 
ence to his request thus to keep in touch with Ixim 
his absence. When he got into bed, she stretched out e 
hand, as was her wont, to give him a Io\ing touch, en 
with those dear fingers — so soon asleep once more 
grasped in his, her husband spent long wakeful 
in thought and anxious consideration of the future tha 
lay before him. 


CHAPTER IX 

Frau Lippke had high fever; she lay silently on her 
pillows with shining eyes and a bright red spot on either 
cheek. In the wearj' hands, mo^ing so restlesslj’ over the 
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counterpane, she grasped a small handkerchief, which, 
however, she never used. Her pulse was weak but very 
fast, and in the opinion of the doctor she was possibly 
developing inflammation of the lungs. For the moment, 
may be, only the right side was threatened, but after the 
life she had led her heart w'as prematurely worn out, 
and the doctor considered her condition grave in any case, 
and his injunctions were very strict. Clara was nursing 
her with devotion and a passionate understanding of a 
sick woman’s needs; she kept a jealous watch that none 
but her own hands should serve her mother, and developed 
an independence of which she had shown no signs before, 
even daring to oppose her old father whenever she 
considered it essential. 

For example, she thought it much more useful if, 
instead of ceaselessly walking up and down the bedroom, 
the old man should shop instead of her, and to his 
daughter’s astonishment he took the marketing-bag and 
went off. She would not allow any smoking in the bedroom, 
and he yielded. Then she began to object to his wandering 
about there; if he needs must walk up and down, he was 
to do so in the parlour, and when he came into the sick- 
room he must sit still. He heard these regulations in 
silence, and continued his wandering in the worst of 
tempers. Suddenly, however, he went info the parlour, 
banging the door behind him, and marched round the 
table there for fully an hour. When Clara next passed 
through the air was so heavy with tobacco-smoke that 
she could have cut it with a knife, a legacy he had left 
as a sign of his wrath, for he had meantime been sitting 
for half an hour in dead silence in the bedroom on a chair 
in the comer by the wardrobe. There he sat brooding 
for the rest of the day, until Clara called him to supper, 
after which he had to go off to his night- work again. 
When he was not absorbed in his meditations he watched 
the invalid with a fixed stare of his little grey eyes under 

H 
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their half-shut lids, an elbow on each knee, and his hands 
idly folded, whilst his teeth were busy chemng his tobacco 
quid. These observation periods greatly womed ^ 
excited his sick wife. She had never been at ease under 
her husband’s attentive gaze, and had always fe 
comfortable when he took no notice of her at all. u 
imagined that his present fixed stare was his undou e 
duty as a good husband, although to his wife it 
to say: “Make haste and get better, I tell you. Wdat 
goings-on are these? And whatever did you begin or. 
Just be quick and get done with it!” 

When Lippke had wakened on the Tuesday mor^g 
from his drunken sleep he was anything but please to 
find, instead of his former obedient slave, a wife who was 
really ill. His first impulse was to begin brawling, but e 
sick woman met his furious glances with such evi en 
terror, and the w’aming in Clara’s reproachful eyw wm 
so emphatic, that he stopped short and got off the bed in 
high dudgeon. He vented his WTath in angry abuse o 
Felgentreu, whom he held entirely responsible for mis 
misfortune. But as he began to recover from his drunken 
carouse of the day before he made an effort to regain his 
usual stem and threatening manner, which he considered 
best adapted to keep his family in check. But, as we have 
seen, it had no effect at all on Clara, and Julius never even 
noticed it, for he cut his father during the next few days, 
as he considered his behaviour on the Monday evening 
was nothing short of a scandal and most “compromising > 
the yoimg man made a special point of speaking about 
his sick mother to Clara only. He had dark circles round 
his eyes, looked pale and nervous, and had lost his 
appetite. Whenever the two men chanced to meet in the 
parlour they walked up and down on different sides of 
the table, or one went into the sick-room and the other 
staj'cd behind. 

His son’s contempt, of course, did hot escape the old 
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man’s notice, and it was a sore point with him too that 
he was no longer able simply to ignore the younger man’s 
mental and moral superiority. It moreover annoyed and 
angered him that Julius most sternly declined to enter 
into any conversation concerning the Sunday coffee-party 
and its probable results. It is true that he showed the 
same unwillingness with the other members of the family, 
but not the same contempt — indeed, he went so far with 
his mother as to listen patiently, although he declined to 
respond in any way, until at last she gave up the attempt 
in despair. 

But, in spite of this, no one thought of anjrthing else. 
From Tuesday on, Frau Meta had considerately sent a 
messenger with the news of Alma’s indisposition on the 
Monday. They all began to await her visit. The moment 
the bell rang, old Lippke ran to the room door to listen, 
and if anyone entered the sick-room the invalid eagerly 
scanned the new comer, then dropped her eyes in dis- 
appointment, or, in the case of her children, looking at 
them with eyes full of apologetic inquiry. When Julius 
sat down to dinner he did not directly question his sister, 
only followed his query as to the doctor’s visit with 
another as to fresh happenings in general; but Clara 
understood him, and he knew she understood. The 
first day passed in anxious silence. In spite of all they had 
to occupy thoughts' and activities, evening brought with 
it a general sense of emptiness and disappointment. 
There was a touch of bitterness in the atmosphere round 
the supper-table, to which old Lippke further contributed 
more than a touch of disagreeable irritation. He was by 
no means inclined to go to his night-work to-day, when he 
felt he ought instead to go to bed, to sleep off the remnant 
of yesterday evening’s fatigue as well as the fresh weari- 
ness caused by the exertions of the present day. At last 
he went off in a mood of angry annoyance. When his sick 
wife heard the front-door shut behind him, she gave a sigh 
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of relief for the first time that day, and, utterly vorn ou , 

sank into the unrefreshing slumber of high 

At the factorj' Felgentreu was ° . --nortand 

to hear how his wife was. Lippke muijled hi 
avoided meeting Emil’s candid eyes. He began 
watch with a sudden oppressive sense of ‘“fa 
for which he could not account m anyway. He h n 
too, reached the stage of “feeling himself a new man 
the grey-headed old fellow who, until now, _ 
proud of himself and his mean ways was eonscm^ 
feeling of helplessness, a need of advice wine 
find no way of satisfjdng. His work demode ^^ere 
exactitude on his part. There were 
that he had to set at a fi.ved moment, and toi 
bureaucratic machinery permitted no indepen en 
on his part nor left a single loophole of H ^ 

made his present position worse was the fact ma 
suddenly deprived of his domestic outlet,^ bis P 
safety-valve, so to speak, and that even in his own 
he could no longer be free of all restraint and “ct enUr^) 
as his whims dictated. He began a restless search for s 
possibility of “recreation,” but in every dkection he 
pulled up by these new and mysterious inner scrup • 
He was by turns despondent and furious, felt dull an ^ 
ill at ease, and passed the night in a most unsatisfactorj 


state of mind. 

Meanwhile Felgentreu, prompted by a sudden inspira 
tion, had on his way home entered a general grocery store 
and ordered a basketful of all kinds of things for the 
invalid: a bottle of port wine, one of vermouth, another 
of cognac, some oranges, fresh and preserved figs, dates 
and anything else he could see, choosing something from 
nearly all the shelves and drawers as if he could not get 
enough, and in his zeal bujing more than he could pay 
for, so that he had to leave his gold watch — ^Meta’s 
wedding-present to him — as security. He had all his 
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purchases sent to the sick woman’s home, but refused to 
say his name, and gave strict orders that the messenger 
was not to describe his appearance. He took back a mark 
from the money he had already paid as a tip for the man 
to ensure his obedience; and this precaution had the 
desired effect as far as the door of the Lippke’s flat, but 
when Clara, who in her astonishment at once thought of 
Felgentreu, gave the grinning lout another half-mark as 
well, he complacently explained that the sender was a tall, 
brown-eyed man with very fair hair and beard. Clara 
ran at once in high delight to the sick-room to show the 
basket to her mother, whose eyes, too, testified to her 
pleasure and relief. Even Julius — ^whom Clara dragged 
out of his mental laboratory just as he was, collarless and 
in a threadbare house-jacket — ^had a gay, hopeful smile 
round his serious mouth and brushed-up moustache; 
he returned to his inky den with his stained fingers and 
the conviction that all would now be well, and after a 
vigorous use of his handkerchief he sat down with fresh 
inspiration to some fresh compilation. 

The Lippkes were, moreover, all agreed — each, how- 
ever, keeping his opinion to himself — ^that Alma had been 
prevented by special circumstances from coming that 
day, but she would certainly appear on the follomng. 

And this conviction remained unshaken almost to the 
moment of the final locking-up the next evening; it was 
shared even by Lippke, after he had critically examined 
the presentation basket with half-closed eyes, and re- 
strained him from further insulting remarks about the 
giver, and even the somewhat acid remark: “It’s easy 
giving when the pocket’s full! We seem to be getting 
splendid relations!” was apparently only an expression 
of his pleasure. At last the idea struck him that Alma 
wanted to wait until he was certain to be out of the house, 
to avoid being annoyed by him, and as he also was anxious 
not to meet Felgentreu again, he started off a full half- 
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hour before his usual time. Julius, in defiance of all rules 
of strict economy, kept on his collar when he came ome 
a little later, and showed a little more care in his han mg 
of the ink. The expectation had given the mother a rea y 
good day. Clara refused to believe that her illness ^vasm 
any way serious, and said she would be up again in tvo 
days’ time at the latest. But tlie later the hour, tlie more 
quickly did the apparent imprm'ement disappear, a mi^ 
as though the whole day’s loss of strength ha 
compressed into the space of two houre, and m ^ 
evening her temperature had risen to 104°. But her eye 
still retained their look of eager expectation, and not un 
her two children had with keen disappointment c ose 
the outer door after ten o’clock did she sink into u e 


exhaustion. . , 

Thursday was a brilliant spring day, and Frau Lipp ' 
heard the blackbirds singing before it was light; 
perched somewhere in the yard, pouring forth a floo 0 
song that resounded from every’ wall. This, combined wj 
the silence of dawn and the first faint gleams of hg • 
filled her with strange, mysterious feelings. Her vea^ 
heart began to make itself felt after the bad night an 
early waking. For a long time she w’ondered if she was 
going to die, a prospect that filled her with terror, although 
life had had so little to give her. But now even its sadness 
seemed sweet, and she felt a strong desire that it might 
go on for many years. After seven o’clock the old man 
came home; he looked weather-beaten and unslept, and 
sat down to stare at his sick wife whilst waiting for his 
coffee. Shortly before breakfast Julius also made his 
appearance; he had slept badly too, and was pale and 
quiet ; besides, he had got up earlier to work off his restless- 
ness in scientific studies, with which he had been busy 
for the last two hours. Whilst they were drinldng tlieir 
coffee a small bird flew into the bedroom and somewhat 
upset Frau Lippke. It settled on a comer of tlie wardrobe. 
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flew against the wall, caught its claws on the edge of the 
curtains, but on the whole behaved quite sensibly and 
found its ovTi way out again. It was followed by two 
butterflies, who fluttered in, one after another, and pursued 
their love-making for some time round and about the 
room. The doctor brought a breath of spring in his 
clothes and in his buttonhole a little bunch of violets 
that he handed to his patient; he gave her every hope, 
and even to Clara outside said nothing to make them 
anxious. In short, the day passed just as a real heaven-sent 
spring day should pass. An airship flew over the house in 
the brilliant sunshine, followed by a whole flood of 
fer\’’ent wishes. An organ-grinder had crept unseen 
through the entrance to the courtyard, where he was 
playing an air from the latest operetta, and, in considera- 
tion of the beautiful weather, the house-porter refrained 
from sending him off. Frau Lippke enjoyed the music, 
that brought calm and comfort to her soul, with the 
promise that she should once again walk amongst her 
fellows. Felgentreu’s present was standing still untouched 
on the table, the basket with its glistening crimson bottles, 
golden oranges, resplendent blue and purple tickets and 
a cheap green ribbon winding in and out like a streak 
of Bengal fire. Whenever her mother liked to listen Clara 
read to her from a very beautiful romance called The 
Heart's Magic. But in spite of all these favourable portents 
and promises no visitor appeared. 

In the afternoon old Lippke struck a discordant note 
amidst the domestic harmony. He began to grumble at 
Felgentreu’s gifts, abusing “such behaviour” as lordly 
condescension, and above all casting doubt on the quality 
of the wine as well as showing temper because the bottles 
had not been opened. 

“Sitting all round like poor folk that daren’t begin,” 
he growled. “Looking with holy reverence at the rubbish 
as though it had been sent by the Crown Prince. You 
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should drink the stuff to give 

mother, but fimt I’ll tiy it all, to see if it U do 50U anj 

harm— first-class liquor it is sure not to be. , . ■ . ^ 
“You can’t expect that either,’ Clara J „ 

“First-class is what rich folk buy. Don’t spoil it afi for 
“Open the bottles, do.’’ said the wife ^ _ 

voice, but witli full knowledge of her l^^b^d s chaw^ 
“Just try tliem. mo know-s? perhaps I 
feel like a little glass myself. The doctor fd I 
have it.’’ She stopped to cough, looked at 
in timid uncertainty, and then turned on e 
escape for a time from the tormenting stare 

husband’s eyes. . , • 

Lippke got up in high dudgeon from his c 
response to Clara’s glance of displeasure. 

“I can’t even stir in my omi home now. I , 

such play-acting in my house,’’ he burst 
“If wine is needed, I can provide it myself, lou 
need to turn up your e5’es in gratitude to le 
Fritz, with his contemptible rubbish. All your jo 1 
get better!’’ And with that out he went. The two worn 
heard him tramping round the table as the hours passe , 
and the smell of his tobacco came tlirough every 
in the door. Frau Lippke cried quietly for a little, an 


then asked Clara to go on with the reading. 

Alma did not come that day either, but the next, about 
noon, Felgentreu suddenlj' made his appearance in the 
flat. Lippke had avoided him for the two last eveningSi 
and since Emil and his wife were both anxious he had 
come to hear and, if possible, to see for himself. His 


appearance made a great sensation. “Just as if a prince 
had done you the honour of a visit,” old Lippke thought 
grimly enough. Although he knew Emil’s voice very well 
he did not stir from his scat by the stove, and even when 
Clara, all smiles, brought their visitor into tlie sick-room 
the old man looked past him in cold indifference, .and 
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barely offered his hand, without making any attempt to 
gel up. But a flush mounted at once to his wife’s thin 
and somewhat sunken cheeks, and her eyes shone with 
joy. The way in which she offered him her hand at once 
expressed quick pleasure and fear of her husband, who 
was noticing everything with the corner of his eye, to 
the great embarrassment of the poor woman. Her first 
articulate speech was an expression of thanks for the 
beautiful basket she had received. 

“What basket?” Felgentreu asked in surprise. “I know 
nothing about any basket. That one? Come now, don’t 
frighten me! How should I have thought of such a tiling? 
You must run over your admirers in your mind, Frau 
Lippkel” She shook her head as her eyes flashed with 
pleasure, and Clara was on the point of contradicting him, 
but Felgentreu continued without a pause: “But why 
haven’t you opened the bottles yet ? Clara, give your sick 
mother a little glassful at once. Not that, but the port 
wine. Here, I’ll open it myself; I have got a corkscrew 
in my knife.” 

“Well, you’re a fine one!” Clara giggled. “Such a 
deceiver as you ” 

“Anton ought really to have written our thanks — or 
Clara,” the invalid remarked in an undertone interrupted 
by a cough. “How came you not to think of it, Clara?” 

“Then, indeed, you would have put me in a fix,” said 
Felgentreu, busying himself with the cork. “And then 
possibly the joke of making Anton thank me for what he 
had sent himself ” 

“The lad said it was a tall, brown-eyed man with fair 
hair and beard,” cried Clara, quite beside herself with 
enthusiasm. 

“There are a few other tall men with fair hair in 
Germany,” murmured Felgentreu as he put the bottle 
on the ground between his feet and pulled very cautiously 
so as not to spill the wine. 
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“But brown eyes as ■well!” Clara persisted, nejer 
noticing how her father spat once more; he soon weaned 
of sudi conversation. 

“Come, Clara, we’ll drop this now,” Felgentreu r^ 
marked in very friendly fashion, in spite of being a little 
tired of the iscussion, “You’d better go and 
glass, or is your mother to put the bottle to her mouth. 

“\^Tiatever next!” Clara exclaimed as she clapped hw 
hand over her moutli. Then off she ran, and reappeare 
rubbing up tlie glass as she came. “What a stupid I am- 
But her lament did not hide her delight. “Here you are, 
Herr Felgentreu.” 

But now’ the old man began to show signs of life. 

“And you haven’t brought a glass for your father, I 
suppose,” he grumbled. “Didn’t I say I’d taste everything 
before it possibly upsets your mother? Who knows where 
the stuff comes from or what sort of wash it may be? 

The women looked at him in horror, and Clara’s eyes 
flashed in anger, but before she could speak Felgentreu 
turned to look at the quarrelsome old fellow’ as he said: 
“Well, it doesn’t smell quite so bad as all that, 1 think, 
but it’s just as well to try it yourself.” And he handed 
him the glass, but the old man only spat again in reply 
to his effort at conciliation. 


“I don’t take any first sips,” he said shortly, “and in 
my own house I pour out for myself when I w’ant a drink.’ 

Clara w’ent for another glass, saying in an undertone 
as she passed her father: “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” and her eyes flashed angrih’ as she added, 
“when a gentleman comes to -visit us.” 


Old Lippke glowered at her, without, how’ever, making 
anj’^ answer; he crossed his legs angrily and looked 
straight in front of him with half-shut e}'es as he w’aited 
m sullen spite to see what would happen ne.xt. 

Then I’ll just tell you,” Felgentreu explained with a 
suggestion of wrath in his voice. “I did send the things 
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and paid about enough for them to justify our expecting 
something fairly good, so you needn’t be uneasy on 
your %vife’s account. There, that’s all right,” he said, 
turning to the invalid with a quick resumption of his 
former gaiety. “You ought to be glad to have such a good 
watch-dog, Frau Lippke. Don’t be offended with me, 
Anton,” he went on frankly. “I had no wish to trespass 
on your rights. The idea just struck me and I was anxious 
to do something.” 

“That’s all right,” and Lippke waved the matter aside 
with his hand. “I knew nothing about it, of course. 
Don’t make a fuss 1 What’s the good of only two glasses ?” 
he asked Clara. “Making fine speeches about a gentle- 
man visitor and leaving him with not a drop to wet his 
whistle.” Clara looked at him doubtfully for a minute, 
and then hastened away in high delight. “But that’s 
women all over, sniffing out a hundred yards off who it 
is that’s showing a bit of politeness.” 

“But when the lad said ” Frau Lippke began. 

“Oh, rot what the lad said!” the old man promptly 
silenced her. “You’re in love with Felgentreu — ^that’s all 
there is to it. An)rvvay, you shouldn’t be talking all the 
time. How’s that going to get you well again directly?” 

His first words brought a faint flush to the thin cheeks, 
but at his last exhortation she crept, somewhat intimi- 
dated, into her shell, apparently intent on resuming, after 
this slight interruption, her efforts for a speedy recovery. 

“But why doesn’t Alma come near us?” Clara suddenly 
burst out — the wine meantime had been tested and met 
with general approval. “Here we sit waiting for her day 
after day. She isn’t ill still, surely?” 

“Oh, Alma,” said Emil, looking up at her. “She’s still 
feeling the effects of her attack — ^you remember?” he 
inquired of the whole company. “It always leaves her a 
little shy and disinclined to move; it has to take its time.” 

“The poor child 1” and Clara’s voice expressed her 
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heartfelt pity. “Was it so bad as that? And now I can’t 
even visit her and cheer her up ! It is a good ^nn^ t a 
at any rate tve have j^ou here,” she added, and h^ ones 
eyes showed the real sincerity of her pleasure. But en 
she blushed and began to busy herself with her mother s 
bed, Felgentreu meantime watching her movements 

thoughtfully. . j- pr 

But now old Lippke suddenly e.vploded mto ^ 
tation on politics, the very subject of which he had e 
least understanding, but one that provided him wi _ 
most convenient outlet for his discontent viith me in 
general. The one thing he saw plainly was that most 
other people had too much money. He took that fact as 
his standpoint and always returned to it again and ag^- 
His dissertation at last narrowed down to an atta^ on 
Felgentreu ’s lukewarm advocacy of the rights of t e 
proletariate, since he had to give vent to his anno3'ance 
uTth him in some way or anotlier. 

“You married well,” he began his attack, ® 

does not free you — quite the opposite; you ought all e 
more to help j'our brothers against the rich and powerfu^. 
You used to be a much better partj' man, everj'body _ 
“I have no brothers,” Felgentreu calmly answered, 
“never have had any.” 

“But you’ve got companions in need,” said Lippke 
emphatically, “and a duty to your own class. With j’our 
intelligence and easy tongue and the good position you 
take in the factory with the masters, j'ou might make a 
deal firmer stand for the rights of the workers, but j'ou’re 
alwaj's for half-and-half compromise. You’ve disappointed 
all of us no end with that, I can tell you. What have j'ou got 
to say to that, if there’s any sort of tongue in your head?” 

Felgentreu set down his glass and got up to go home 
to dirmer. 

.“^’^uu’ll be hawng dinner too,” he remarked absent- 
mindedly as he glanced round the toom. “You’ve made 
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many objections, and I’ve little to say in reply. I tell you 
every creature has its own nature, and mine isn’t yours. 
There are no doubt people who need co-operation, but 
there are others who must have independence. I’ve already 
told Alma that I am independent of my wife’s money. 
Who can tell when that will suddenly be evident to 
everyone ! But then, again, it won’t suit you either. Well, 
Frau Lippke, go on getting better. My wife will wonder 
why I’m so long coming; she doesn’t know yet that I 
have been here. It just occurred to me to pay you a flying 
visit. I’ll give your love to Alma, Clara, and you, old 
Anton, needn’t be so bitter about me; you’ll just have to 
take me as I am.” 

“Then you might at least have put in a packet of the 
best tobacco,” Lippke grumbled, “so that I might have 
felt I had a share in the basket as well. But no one thinks 
of what the husband has to put up with when his 
wife’s ill.” 

“Well, it’s not too late for that, even now,” Felgentreu 
answered, a little ashamed of the old man and consider- 
ately avoiding all the eyes that were fixed on him, when, 
after a short hesitation, he turned to go. The two women 
sent modest greetings to Frau Meta, though neither of 
them ventured to ask why she too had never been near. 
At the door he met Julius just coming home and looking 
more slovenly and dusty than ever in his everyday clothes, 
although his moustache was as well brushed and belliger- 
ent as ever and he had lost none of his usual look of 
self-respect. 

He started at first as he met the father of the visitor 
they had so long expected actually in their flat; for the 
moment he thought she must be ill, and his spirits fell 
at once, partly because he had had a very strenuous 
morning of dispensing and was, moreover, half-starving, 
as he had had no time to eat the lunch he had taken with 
him and would not touch it on the way home for fear of 
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spoiling his dinner. But when he grasped the mining 
Clara’s cheerful look and her nod intended for hip abne. 
a delicate flush rose to his cheeks as he gave their visi 

a welcoming smile. . .1 

“Oh, Herr Felgentreu !’’ he said inquiringly 
little reser\'e as he bowed slightly, his head on one si , 
his arms hung fixed to his sides, and he made no m 
ment to shake hands as he looked e.xpectanty a 
older man. j 

Felgentreu scanned the young fellow before heansw i 

then cordially offered his hand, which Julius J .. 

with another bow. “Well, been busy making piUs . 
inquired in a friendly tone. - , 

“Oh yes, we’ve been veiy'busy to-day,’^’ 
assuming once more his serious bearing. “Tlus innu 
plague is literally raging. We have quite run ou 
menthol.” _ *1 

He relapsed into silence and again looked at 
expectantly. Felgentreu felt a pitj' he could not exp 
for this tall lad and his hopes. He let his eyes ^ 
round the room, which was so similar to his own. There 
stood a cupboard, there the sideboard ; book-shelves an 
the clock hung on the wall — ^all the same, but everything 0 
poorer quality and shabbier than in his home. Even die 
Emperor amongst the army pictures seemed less roya 
and plainly the ruler of a much poorer people. Heaien 
knon-s how the morose, dictatorial old man had managed 
to impress it all \vith his own atmosphere, but perhaps 
that fact is, after all, not so hard to explain. Moved by 
a generous impulse of S 3 mpathy with this poverty — or 

wretchedness, ratlier— Emil remembered w-hat the young 

man wislied him to say. 

“I ppect you want me to give you new’s of Alma,” he 
f sympathetic glance. “Ask j-our sister 

^ “ I do. Alma 

going tlirough a hard time; some take it more lightiy, 
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but Others are afraid. Have you read anytiiing about’ 
telepathy, I wonder? It is quite possible that Alma’s 
future depends on some prayer of yours — ^your fate and 
that of others as well. Who can tell? Watch and pray. 
Well, Heaven help you ! I shall take her greetings from 
you.” 

No sooner had he said all this, with very serious, well- 
nigh saddened eyes, than he shook hands once more and 
went, with all the appearance of a troubled man. Julius 
in his surprise forgot to say good-bye, and on Clara, too, 
Felgentreu’s words had left a deep and lasting impression, 
which was plainly evident during the next few days. 
Julius, on the other hand, felt depressed and anxious, 
for he could see that the danger threatening his hopes 
and desires was rapidly becoming more acute, and 
considered the preventive measure recommended by 
Emil extremely old-fashioned and unscientific; instead, 
he determined to question the other chemists about 
telepathy : perhaps there was some more scientific method 
of exercising influence from a distance — ^he would read 
up the subject. After an almost sleepless ' night, Julius 
thought he knew enough of the matter to see that at any 
rate it was a question of strong concentrated thought. 
So he set his whole mind to that, grew more and more 
silent, and passed along the streets with his head ever 
more deeply bent by the increasing gravity of his reflec- 
tions. He decided, however, not to consult his superiors, 
as this was a matter of the heart. 

Old Lippke had listened to Felgentreu’s speech at the 
door, and although some of it had escaped him, what he 
did hear gave him much food for thought, and at dinner 
he made a few cautious allusions to it, wifliout, however, 
managing to extricate from either son or daughter any 
of tlie missing links. Then he tried irony. “Don’t make 
your fingers crooked vdth too many prayers,” he coun- 
selled Julius, "or there’ll be an end of writing books for 
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you.” Or, "Good adwce that: pray mthout ceasing. 
You needn’t always fold the same fingers. u 

JuUus paid no heed, and later on the old "iM be^ 
his tramp round the table, again seriously hm enng 
in her table-clearing operations. ^ . ' . 

So the rest of the family began their vraitmg a^n, 
whilst old Lippke kept his eyes and ears oontm > 
open, and no one felt tlie suspense of the rest o 
so unbearable, as they were sure their hopes m 
realized on tlie coming Sunday. On that moi^g J 
full of expectation, got up early and began the 
walk in the Tiergarten. As j'et few people vere a i 
the sky was slightly overcast, but the air was M o g 
and there was a m3’Sterious exhilaration about the op 
day. The birds were in full song; as a rule Juhus o 
such behaviour quite incomprehensible, but to- ay 
aroused his interest. Their notes resound^ 
and there was scarcely a tree without its little melo 
lover. The laburnums were just bursting into flower, 
sjTingas nearly over. Nearty all the slirubs showed so 
green leaves, but the trees were very backward, the o i 
indeed, being still quite bare. A few gaj’ boats lay on 
cold, dark w'aters of the Spree, and the owners’ little do^ 
sat on board, keenly on the look-out, or barking furiously 
when anyone teased them from the bridge. Julius as ^ 
rule was quite indifferent to such jokes, but to-daj^^ 
looked and walked on with a feeling of amusement. Th^ 
ducks 'were taking many a hone}Tnoon swim in the water, 
and his attention was drawn to them bj' the gay' colours 
of the drakes. Then it struck him how badly the seats 
needed painting; a fresh coat every two years was essential 
to preserve them, and he knew for a certainty that it was 
at least three j'ears since they had had one. By degrees he 
got into the neighbourhood of the monuments ; these had 
wwap impressed him, and he never understood -why the 
Berhn folk made merry over them; the Victory^ Avenue 
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especially never failed to affect him deeply, and at no 
time could he walk between these white statues standine 
there m all their vainglory vitliout a feeling of sober 
exaltation as their latest descendant. 


He had made an early retreat from military service 
but none the less he was convinced that Germany could 
never be conquered again. The military success of the 
Germans m the nineteenth century filled him with a 
satisfaction, not perhaps entirely without a commercial 
basis, but which nevertheless realized the highest aspira- 
tion of the more imaginative side of his nature 
He passed by the “tents,” where there was much 
mommg activity, witli a glance of interest only and not 
even a passing thought of a glass of beer or something to 
eat; he was, it is true, distinctly hungry, but he intended 
to satisfy his appetite at tlie regular breakfast-table of 
his home, whither he was returning by the shortest 
possible way. 


He arrived there not only refreshed, but almost gay 
and he ate an ample breakfast with such enjoyment that 
the morning pallor of his cheeks was replaced by a bright 
colour. ^ 


Afterwards he gave himself a careful shave, and tliat 
finished, he pondered as to Avhether he had not better 
put on his blue suit instead of yesterday’s striped greenish 
clothes, which he was wearing at the moment. After long 
deliberation he came to the conclusion that he would 
look better in the blue suit, and changed. He also put on 
another tie, as in his opinion the blue suit craved a shade 
that carried out its own colour scheme instead of one 
that went well with the striped coat and trousers. All 
this, added to the brushing up of his moustache, took liim 
a good hour, and meantime ten o’clock had struck and 
the church bells finished chiming; a ring at the bell might 
now be expected at any minute. He took a book and 
settled himself down by the window to read something 
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sensible whilst he was waiting, but it never occur 
him to look out for Alma. „ 

Of course, he was reading about • -nts, 

extremely well satisfied wiA the result of e ^ 
and for a considerable time forgot Aat e 
for Alma, men Clara came in S 

dinner he gazed at her as though he ha j 

from the clouds. , „„«e in 

There had been a perceptible change or i-ours. 
the invalid’s condition during the last tjventy 
On Saturday evening her temperature ha su . 
up to io6°, and from time to time thepatien 
of unconsciousness. But between ^^„j^rised 

result of some disturbance in mind or body— s c . jjggs 
the onlookers by her complete return to cons 
and an inquiring or wondering gaze round the roo • 
old man, puffing out clouds of smoke, kept up ^ 
march round the table nearly the whole monung 
only when he heard a knock at the 
had hung up a card asking everyone to knock i 
of ringing — ^he ran, like a badger to his hole, 
the sick-room and sat down again with crossed cgs 
give the impression that he was spending a calm, 

Sunday morning and thinking of nothing else whatev 
If Alma had come, he would scarcely have taken 
notice of her. But w'hen he saw it was once more nothing) 
he indulged in a disappointed expectoration, and in two 
or three minutes, finding a further stay in the bedrot^ 
beyond his poivers of endurance, he went back to the 
living-room and began his hurried circuit once more. 
To-daj', moreover, for the first time he felt there was 
someAing uncanny about lus wife, and was not quite sure 
tie might not catch some infection; his own health was 
feeling which he harboured the most tender 

SiZ.t «« ti matter of 

prmaple,he did not once allow his pipe to go out, as he 
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believed smoking to be a sure preventive of all contagion. 
If he ever felt the least unwell himself he had to have all 
imaginable lands of medicinal teas and continual hot 
fomentations round his body. He would be so irritable and 
abusive that his womenfolk would have liked to run miles 
out of his way, but he would let neither of them out of his 
sight, and if one ever did close his bedroom door behind 
her with a sigh of relief, she was at once recalled to hear 
of a fresh disturbing symptom; and if they would not 
listen to him, he flew into a passion, tore out of the room 
in his^shirt, and if he came upon his daughter sitting 
quietly at the window with her sewing he would accuse 
her furiously of trying to kill him. The slightest distaste 
for his pipe was quite enough to put the fear of death 
into him and to fill him with the greatest anxiety, in spite 
of all the aperients that he took as a precautionary measure. 

This, then, was the reason why his wife might have 
enjoyed the greater measure of relief from his watchful 
eyes if only the increase in fever had not spoilt her full 
appreciation of this pleasure, although, indeed, she never 
ceased to feel grateful every time she woke and found he 
was not in the room. She could no longer keep count of 
the passing hours ; the one fact that it was Sunday was all 
that her aching head and confused brain could retain 
with the greatest pertinacity. Even meal-times gave her 
no help, for all day long she only got broth, weak coffee, 
a beaten egg, or zwieback. Her illness had reached that 
critical state against which an invalid fights as long as 
possible, and which overcomes the mortal frame quite 
suddenly as the forerunner of im min ent death — z state 
when the world recedes, men become mere shadows, all 
sense of place is lost, time stands still and suffering alone 
is real. She began to whisper, and her unconscious moans 
were unmistakable signs that she was already feeling the 
pressure of death’s cold grasp. It was now only a question 
of whether, even at this last moment, she would be able 
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to escape from his cruel hands and come back to eartli 
once more. And it was this that old Lippke sensed with 
a feeling of mysterious terror. In tire hope of counterac^g 
such an appalling fear the old man set himself to consider 
all the rules and regulations that he would impose upon 
Clara for his wife’s recovery' when once this crisis was 
past, and the thought of the many imperative demands 
he could make was almost enough to give him back his 
former calm. The sense of his circumspection and 
inexorable authority' gave him a preliminary' feehng of 
satisfaction and made it possible for him to experience a 
certain sense of self-respect, for, with the exception of 
bodily pleasures, he valued nothing so much as the mental 
pose of an implacable, far-seeing domestic tyTant. 

All at once he ran into the kitchen to “whip up” Clara, 
as the afternoon coffee was already' more than half an hour 
overdue. 

“'\^^rat sort of housekeeping are you at to-day?’’ Thus 
his attack began before he had even crossed the threshold. 
“I suppose I am to swill my inside with the W’hole lot 
at one go — coffee, soup, cake and potatoes. Haven’t you 
got enough yet with one sick person?’’ 

He was perfectly well aware that Clara had kept back 
the coffee so long simply' for reasons of hospitality, but 
this hospitality was exactly what was begiiming to em- 
bitter him. Moreover, she had, in preparation for all 
emergendes, added cake-making to her other work, an 
unnecessary expense that roused his WTath just as keenly' 
as his insatiable greed demanded instant satisfaction. An 
overdue meal had never failed to produce one of his 
attacks of “nerves.” 

It would be far from true to state that the cake was not 
duly appreciated when it did at last appear. The old man 
showed not the slightest falling off in his capadty for its 
consumption. Even Julius too, in spite of his low spirits, 
had not the strength of mind to allow his father to take 
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advantage of him even to-day. Clara alone was firm in hei 
self-restraint, and \vas the only one able to keep her 
second slice for the next day — indeed, one of the men 
must have taken the mother’s share as well, for although 
the cake was its usual size, not a crumb was left over. 

Coffee finished, old Lippke resumed liis uneasy walk 
round the table, for the quantity of cake he had eaten 
really did not agree with him and gave him in half-an- 
hour’s time a distinct sense of oppression, which, however, 
he ascribed to the unpunctuality of the meal, and grew 
perceptibly more ill-tempered in consequence. His smoke, 
too, seemed less to his taste, and he tried another brand 
of tobacco without better results. In a distinctly bad 
temper he then betook himself to the sick-room, where 
a sense of weary depression added to his other afflictions. 
At a quarter-past six he began to change his clothes, his 
ill-humour having now come to a climax. His hands and 
knees were twitching, a weakness that he found more 
unbearable than all else. In his younger days he had 
always been very proud of his firm muscles, and he viewed 
the approach of the infirmities of old age with the deepest 
dissatisfaction. If Felgentreu had sent the special brand 
of tobacco, he would have had at hand a remedy to 
restore his physical well-being, for nothing cheered up a 
man so much as a superior brand of tobacco, or even a 
good cigar ; if Emil had had the slightest sense of remorse, 
or a touch of real friendship, he would have felt compelled 
to rise even to a small box of those. But that was Felgen- 
treu all over. That evening when they were coming home 
from the bodega, and he (Lippke) had expressed the 
modest wish that he could take a bottle of wine home with 
him to his wife, Felgentreu had kept mum as death, but 
the next day had played the grand gentleman with his 
present without the slightest hint that he had got_the 
idea from Lippke himself. 

"Felgentreu,” he growled aloud at last, and almost 
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unconsciously he went on thinking aloud: “Felgentreu* 
indeed 1 Felgenfaithless his name ought to be ! To hell with 
the whole crew !” In his wrath he flung his Sunday trousers 
away into a comer, following them up with the tie and 
collar that he snatched from his neck. Julius was sitting 
by liis sick mother’s bedside, but so intent on his anxious 
observation of the symptoms, which he had been_ reading 
up, that he never noticed the old man. He was entirely 
absorbed by his filial fear of a fatal issue and the impending 
desolation 'witli which he was threatened. The young man 
felt plainly w'hat his mother had meant to him hitherto, 
and in affectionate distress he took her withered hand in 
his as if to hold her back. “Just making sport of you, they 
are,’’ old Lippke’s soliloquy went on — “leading you by 
the nose. First a grand invitation to coffee and talk of 
engagement ; then ‘faint turns’ all at once. What’s the 
reason of them? Now you’re opening your jaws in sur- 
prise, but your roast dove doesn’t fly in, how'ever much 
you beg and pray.’’ 

Now Julius had certainly not opened his “jatvs in 
surprise” ; on the contrary he had, all unobserved, lifted 
his mother’s fingers to his cheek to see how hot or cold 
they were. It was the word “pray” that first made him 
look up inquiringly, which was just what old Lippke 
had been aiming at. But the invalid had awakened too, 
and was listening with wide-open, feverish eyes. Clara 
was not there. 

Old Lippke went on, glad to find an outlet for liis 
wrath: “What’s the sense of all that about pra3dng? A 
matter either succeeds in the ordinary way or fails. If 
you d been with us last Monday in the bodega you’d 
know a bit more than you do. I’ll just prove to you now 
that you are one of the proletariate. What is it that sho\ra 
a man to be of the lower class? That you alwaj’s come off 
worst and are the one to be trapped. Well, now, you are 
’ Treu= faithful, loyal. 
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to get a dowry of 10,000 marks and another 10,000 cash 
down. Last Monday Felgentreu said he would give up 
all claim at his wife’s death to her property in favour of 
his — of your — ^young woman. That gives another 30,000. 
Now you may know what you’re to pray for, namely, 
that the young lady should make up her mind to take 
you to save her good name. You Imow, too, what the 
‘faint turns’ meant. Yes, yes, an old far-sighted father 
always comes in useful,” he boasted, disappointed in the 
eifect achieved by his remarks. ‘‘Where would you raw 
greenhorns get to if you hadn’t me? Ah! this cursed 
heartburn. I must take a little glass of port wine; I feel 
quite bad, old man that I am! Well, well, you’ll be sold 
and betrayed if you lose your strength. Where’s the 
cursed glass? Think of such a thing in the evening of 
my days!” 

With trembling hands he seized the port-wine bottle 
and uncorked it, then fumbled about for the glass. As 
he tried to fill it, more wine went outside than in, and he 
emptied the glass so eagerly that at least half ran into his 
beard. It was evident he no longer had the strength for 
such excitement as that in which he had indulged through 
the whole of the day. He heard, moreover, a sudden 
rattling sound from the sick-bed, and at once knew its 
dread meaning. But almost more dreadful was the impres- 
sion made on him by the dead silence with which his son 
listened to his flood of eloquence. The cold sweat on his 
brow bore %vitness to his mental disturbance as he seized 
his working garments and finished changing his clothes. 
Whilst Julius, half beside himself with grief, was struggling 
to help Ids mother, who seemed at the very point of death, 
his father went on with a continuous stream of incoherent 
muttering, accompanied by gestures of horror and aver- 
sion. No sooner had he scrambled into such clothes 
as were absolutely indispensable than, casting a side- 
glance at Ids sick vife, he left the bedroom and returned 
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to the parlour, where he spent the time of waiting for 
supper in a hurried, almost unconscious, march round 
and round, Uiat betrayed his anxious perturbation. He 
was, indeed, so unaccustomed to a sense of shame that 
its advent caused him the most acute suffering, “Such 
idiotic gabble!" he thought in lus consternation. His 
humiliating defeat in his son's presence touched his 
pride as head of the family, and the terrible rattling sound 
that followed him through the closed door threatened his 
honour as a citizen and official with the hint of a suspicion 
that he might possibly have “murdered his wife.” Such 
a self-accusation was gall and bitterness when added to 
the constant sense of his insignificance and want of 
success that embittered his life. He no longer dared to 
look his son in the face. After supper, in spite of his 
terror, he stole once more into the sick-room to search 
amongst the bottles for some %vine to help digestion, and 
finding vermouth, he opened it to relieve the pressure 
in his stomach. His \vife was still wildly delirious and 
fighting with her poor thin arms. Once she sat up straight 
and stared at him, but did not recognize liim, and fell 
back witlr a groan on to her pillows again. A cold shudder 
passed tlirough her husband as he hastily emptied tlie 
glass and took his departure. 


CHAPTER X 

The Felgentreus were more or less kept on tenterhooks by 
the illness of little Frau Lippke and the question as to 
whether and when Alma should pay her first return wsit 
there. But no word was said on either subject; after the 
prospects that Frau Felgentreu had held out to Alma on 
the Sunday evening and those which Enul put finally 
before her on the Monday, there was nothing more to be 
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said, and all three felt they must wait tlie turn of events. 
Meantime the two women turned their attention to the 
dress which they had already discussed. Their first step 
was an expedition to the town to buy material; this they 
undertook in the morning, to leave the afternoon free for 
Alma’s \Tsit to the Lippkes. Meta thought her proposal 
to buy what was needed at Wertheim’s a very reasonable 
one, but Alma was much more in favour of Cord s,^ a 
silk store, thus plainly showing her views as to the material 
that should be chosen; such an establishment for silk 
wares only was not the place to go to for cotton goods. 
But Meta was not one of tliose mothers who yield in a 
moment, and Alma went through a time of real anxiety 
and struggle in consequence. Meta, with her ripe experi- 
ence, was able to put forward so many disadvantages of 
silk and satin that Alma felt a sense of reluctant regret 
overshadow her prejudice in their favour, although this 
in no way diminished her liking for them. They could not 
buy good silk, Meta said, as it was too dear, and a cheaper 
quality looked very common, did not wear and would 
never hang nicely. What did Alma think of muslin? 
But Alma had her own methods of defence, and to such 
questions as these she never vouchsafed an answer, as 
past experience had shown her that they were only 
pitfalls in disguise, and the examples quoted by Meta 
in the electric railway as they proceeded on their way, 
of other young women and ladies who had been most 
successful with the last-mentioned material, were received 
by her niece in silent contempt. . , . , 

So Frau Felgentreu, with a slight sigh, went with Alma 
to Wertheim’s, for she was already quite sure that the 
purchase would not be made without a bitter contest. 
At the counter Alma first displayed her tactics in all their 
efficiency; one after another the materials were dismissed 
as unsuitable coverings for her beautiful person, ^d 
always for a reason that would appeal to her aunt. For 
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instance, she would most reasonably point out that tlie 
colour was in all probability by no means /ast, or that 
there was far too little wool in it for the price. “Don’t 
you remember tliat brown dress I once had? It was the 
same stuff, and how dissatisfied j’ou were with it your- 
self!’’ In short, she showed what she had learnt from 
her foster-mother. When she plainly declared that a 
material was “far too dear,” hleta felt the argument 
unanswerable, whilst if "a pattern was shown that seemed 
to fufil ever}* requirement, Alma’s eyes assumed an 
absent-minded look, expressive of bored vexation, and 
no power on earth could make her show the slightest sign 
of interest. \\Tien materials, patience, strength and good 
temper were all alike at an end, Meta and Alma moved 
over to the print counter. But there, indeed, Alma rose 
to the heights of indifference. In masterly fashion she 
strictly avoided any discussion of the patterns, only 
answering all inquiries with “Perhaps,” “As you like,” 
or “I don’t know*,” whilst her eyes were busy looking at 
eveiything except the cotton materials. Meta, knowing 
very well that it w'ould be quite useless to show the slight 
annoyance she felt at these methods of opposition, asked 
for the silk department. “You can find what you think 
suitable here,” she shortly declared to her niece. “I’m 
not going to Cord’s — make up your mind to tliat. You 
know how much I am prepared to spend.” Amongst the 
silks she reversed their former roles, and now herself 
assumed the character of the person to be conciliated, 
with the result that Alma, before five minutes had passed, 
showed all her usual amiability of manner, at no greater 
cost to Meta than the price of the material which her 
niece had chosen. It was a prett}’ Scotch plaid, and Alma 
knew her foster-mother well enough to realize that no 
power on earth would have' induced her to pay for it 
had she considered it a poor bargain. So the contest ended 
for the girl in satisfaction that she had got her own way 
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as regarded silk, and for Meta in similar triumph over her 
decided refusal to make tlie purchase at Cord’s. For the 
rest, they were both tired and overstrung, and Meta 
congratulated herself on having the dinner all ready in 
the fireless cooker, so that she did not have to rush home 
and then stand over the fire. 

This fireless cooker was another of Emil’s wonderful 
contrivances, and Meta’s thoughts turned with gratitude 
to her husband as she rested and drank a cup of clear 
soup in the refreshment-room whilst Alma was in 
another department choosing a pattern befitting tlie robe 
of victory. When she at last came back with it, she looked 
so worn out that Meta refused to go home with her until 
she too had had some refreshment. Thus complete 
harmony was restored by the mutual interchange of 
motherly care and filial obedience. 

The pattern, however, proved to have its difficulties, 
and Meta thought it doubtful if they really could make 
the dress themselves, but in this point Alma was not going 
to fail in generosity. She foresaw the etceteras would 
mount up to far more than the price that had been fixed 
originally, so that the saving of the expense of a dress- 
maker was not a mere question of honour alone. Imme- 
diately dinner was finished she set to work eagerly, 
spreading out, marking the pattern, calculating, and using 
her scissors under Meta’s careful supervision, so that 
when the time came for their afternoon cup of coffee 
the cutting-out was practically finished. 

Meta fancied that she would now feel she had done 
enough for to-day, and perhaps go to the Lippkes, but 
such an idea never seemed to strike her. She made the 
coffee, laid the table, and as they took their afternoon 
meal her brain was still evolving new and efficient 
methods. The table was scarcely cleared when she 
-fetched the model from its home in her bedroom and 
began to get the seams into place. But as she could barely 
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\vait to see the dress take some sort of shape, she suddenl} 
cast aside all recognized methods of procedure and beg^, 
in defiance of all rules, to drape and pin on the mode 
until one side of the dress-to-be more or less assume 
the elegant lines of its ultimate beauty. Nor did she seem 
ill-pleased with the result, although Meta, who now for 
the first time saw how it was meant to turn out, began 
to raise her objections. With heartfelt horror she 
exclaimed: “You’ll surely not go about with such a 
narrow skirt 1” adding, moreover, that it was too short 
by a full hand’s-breadth ; as to the neck opening proposed, 
she simply refused to listen to a word in its favour. And 
since it became apparent that Alma was equally deter- 
mined to have her own way, the whole garment ceased 
for the moment to provide a subject for conversation. 
After this serious difference of opinion, the same want 
of harmony extended to all other conversational possi- 
bilities, with the result that Emil, on his return home, was 
once again amazed at the silence that reigned at certain 
times in his flat. The dressed-up model was still to tlie 
fore, and as soon as he had greeted his wife, Emil turned 
his attention to this object. Unlike Meta, he thoroughly 
approved of it all and made no attempt to hide his apprecia- 
tion of the present-day fashion under any kind of bushel, 
whether old or new. Tliis attitude his wife recognized as 
typical of him. 

“Things will come to such a pitch next that women will 
only twist two yards of muslin round their bodies and be 
done with it!” was her scornful comment. “Then I 
suppose you’ll sing their praises again!” 

“I don’t know about that!” he replied, reserving an 
entire libertj' of opinion. “I must see it first. But, joking 
apart, Meta dear, a woman must so order her dress attrac- 
tions — ^well, then, with the one object of being attrac- 
tive. You see, legs and arms, feet and neck, arc special 
gifts of Trovidence, not intended to be covered up and 
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hidden away. If the limbs from hip to ankle move along 
merrily, and a quick little foot appears from time to time 
below the hem of the skirt— well, it gives me pleasure! 
And I must confess I’m all in favour of low necks— of 
course, all in moderation.” This qualifying clause was 
added as- he noticed the appearance of a somewhat 
meditative expression in his wife’s eyes. It just depends 
“Then all I can do is to put on a flag like this,” she 
remarked with a touch of irritation. “No one cares to be 
left behind. Nothing above and nothing below, and the 
rest transparent into the bargain — then I shall get a goo 


mark from you ... 1” 

“Now, mother, you’ve got that already! and his 
laugh was conciliatory as he put his arm round her 
waist. “And what a good mark! quite beyond your powers 
of calculation! But to speak of something else, Meta. 
I pawned your watch to-day. What do you say to that. 

“My watch?” she asked in amazement, freeing herselt 
from an embrace to which she had submitted^ with but 
ill grace. “How pawned? Was that necessary? 

“How? Well, I thought to myself: you may as well 
pledge Meta’s watch for once, so that your future sister- 
in-law may have her pleasure straight away. I sent her 
a basketful of presents, as her chill was my fault, and i 
hadn’t enough money to pay, Meta.” 

She was not ill-pleased at this news. A look of friendli- 
ness crept over her face, and she looked ^i^h approva 
at a man with such impulses. So did Alma, although there 
was a touch of suspicion in her sidelong glance which, 
however, no one noticed at the moment. „ 

“That was just the right action for the bnde s father. 
Meta’s voice bore evidence to her satisfaction. But you 
shouldn’t drag such a poor soul on to a roundabout; 
why, she is always cold without that. If we two have a 
joke like that it’s quite another matter; I can stand a 
good deal.” 
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This little incident gave her secret pleasure for the rest 
of the evening and increased her affection for her hus- 
band, although she took care not to let him see any signs 
of it that day — indeed, when bedtime came, she was more 
rescr\’ed than usual, a fact that Emil noticed without, 
however, commenting upon it. 

Yet on Wednesday morning she made her appearance 
in the sitting-room witli a more serious and composed 
air, seemed somewhat reserved and taciturn, like someone 
who is waiting for something definite, and Alma knew 
exactl}’ of what she was thinking. The girl herself appeared 
half-afraid, half on her guard, as if warding off any 
inquiries as to her intentions, but she felt ill at ease in 
these efforts, especially as she had au-akened that morning 
with a sense of helplessness that alread}'^ disturbed her 
by an intuition of its probable increase. 

“Yliat about that narrow short skirt and the low 
neck ?” Meta inquired. “Have 5’ou slept over the matter? 

This apparent!}’’ Alma had done. 

“Nothing can be done about the skirt,” she answered, 
■with a little regretful shrug of her shoulders. “You see, 
tliat is cut out now.” She kept, however, a discreet silence 
about the low neck. 

“Well, I am glad you will listen to reason to-day,’ 
Meta replied. “A good deal am be remedied when one 
is really in earnest.” And she set about this remedial 
process, whilst Alma stood idly by, watching her witli 
eyes tlrat only too plainly betrayed her vexation. Frau 
Meta decided tliat the hem and seams were amply wide 
enough to lengthen the skirt by three or four inches and 
to add a good half-foot to its vadth. It seemed to Alma 
that she was adding fully a yard to its length and seven 
to the nidtli, but an all-seeing, impartial eye would have 
discovered tliat all hleta could effect, in spite of her most 
strenuous efforts, ■was to add about an inch below and 
perhaps four in circumference. Alma took no more 
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pleasure in her frock after it had been “hacked” about 
like that, so worked badly, and was both moody and 
sulky, with the result that Meta lost all pleasure too in 
her foster-daughter. Even though she herself worked all 
the harder because her nature would allow nothing else, 
she got but few thanks for it, and, taken as a whole, she 
felt the day one of ceaseless effort and disappointment. 
About coffee-time Alma suddenly threw herself upon the 
machine and worked for two hours on end without stirring 
from her chair, acting as though this uTctched frock was 
the only thing worth considering in the whole of creation. 
By evening, the dress was finished, with the exception of 
the sleeves, which she was reserving as a special chef- 
d'cEtivre for the morrow. Then, almost as suddenly as 
she had begun her work, Alma packed it all away, and 
started with the same deadly determination the evening 
cooking operations, leaving Meta at liberty to follow her 
own devices. But as she did all this, Alma had the greatest 
difficulty in not breaking out into loud sobs. She had 
nothing but condemnation for a character that made her 
what she was, and would not let her be different, more 
cheerful, gayer, pleasanter to others. By way of achieving 
some approximation to this ideal of hers, she set herself 
to think what dish Felgentreu most disliked, to show, by 
making it, to all concerned how little she cared for him, 
since she quite correctly surmised that, if there were no 
Felgentreu question in the house, there would be none 
of Lippke either. So she set to work and baked a kind of 
flat cake of oat flakes that tasted of nothing, whose only 
merit was to fill the stomach, except, of course — most 
important of all — ^that it was Felgentreu’s pet aversion. 
She was, however, disappointed in its final success. At 
any other time, even if Meta had been the cook of this 
very ordinary invalid food, Felgentreu -would have 
grumbled, turned it about on his plate like a child, 
daintily eaten a few mouthfuls, and then gone in open 
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rebellion to the kitchen to cut himself a slice of bread 
and to ransack the larder for meat or sausage, following 
these up by an attack on the marmalade jar, in spite of 
Meta’s protests of the unsuitability of marmalade at 
dinner-time; it was only meant to be eaten at breakfast 
and afternoon coffee. But nothing of the kind happened 
on this occasion. After Meta, with secret wrath, had dis- 
covered the projected ill-treatment ofher husband, when 
it was too late to prevent it, she saw, to her astonishment, 
that after a single inquiring glance at Alma’s face he sat 
down quietly and began to eat as if everything was as it 
should be. 'The only one to hesitate and pick at her food 
was Alma, whilst Emil began his usual chat, following 
this up a little later ndth such oracular dissertations tliat 


only those who knew him intimately could guess that he 
was feeling in any way upset. It did not escape Meta’s 
notice, and Alma, at least, saw that she had only achieved 
the very opposite of what she had intended, and her 
consternation in consequence made the rest of the evening 
one of pure discomfort for her. Later on, as they were 
sitting together in apparent peace and harmony, another 
mcident occurred. Emil had just finished one of his 
domestic lectures, and as he quite casually produced his 
cigarette-case he had for some little time given up 
smokmg a pipe— and opened it, before helping himself, 
e offered it to Alma quite naturally, as though nothing 
had happened. He did not even look at her, but spoke 
with a laugh to Meta, who, as he knew, was not to be 
tempted vn* cigarettes. Alma turned a little pale as 
she started back with a hasty refusal and at once bent 

resumed operations 
on Meta s cross-stitch cushion once more. “What now?” 
helgentreu exclaimed in amazement. “You don’t object 

u his eyes rested affec- 

tionately on her bowed head, and then he turned to his 
^vlfe as he said: “Look here, mother, isn’t there too 
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much sewing^done now, I wonder? Isn't she overdoing 
it a little?” 

That evening Meta undressed almost in the dark ; she 
was silent, although not depressed, and had to wait long 
for sleep to come. She noticed from her husband's light, 
rhythmical breathing that he, too, was awake, and, with 
a touch of silent indignation, she thought that in all 
probability Alma was lying sleepless as well. It oppressed 
her, too, that Emil seemed not to care in the least whether 
Alma had been to the Lippkes that afternoon or not, and 
it was all she could do to fight down the oppressive sense 
of loneliness due to his attitude in this matter. 

On the Thursday morning Alma looked ill both in 
mind and body, a facf Meta noticed with mingled anxiety 
and rising wrath. Mindful of Emil’s objection, she 
proposed giving up dressmaking for to-day, but whether 
Alma suffered or not from her own stubborn perversity, 
there it was in full force, driving her on in a manner so 
painful to herself that she had not a moment’s breathing- 
space during the whole of the day. Behind her, Meta like 
the sea, in front a swamp in the shape of Lippke, and 
overhead Felgentreu, a threatening tempest in very 
truth! Such was and remained her position. She was now 
so worn out and driven, after a morning filled to excess 
with her self-imposed tasks, that about midday, without 
any apparent cause but a sudden attack of sheer clumsiness , 
she let fall before Meta’s very eyes a whole trayful of 
plates and other crockery with such violence that every- 
thing was smashed to atoms. 

For the moment she was struck dumb by the enormity 
of her own deed, and then burst into a nervous peal of 
- laughter that made her aunt flush with vexation. 

“A laughing matter indeed 1” was her angry comment. 
“Pull yourself together, if you know how. There are 
limits to everything, my girl !” 

Alma cleared away the broken bits in silence, but in 

K 
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such absent-minded dejection that Meta felt 
her. Under any other circumstances she would ^ ave 
thought of some encouraging word or a johe, andit jas 
this Alma tos awaiting, feeling ready to kiss her han ra 
return, and even though she certainly would not 
actually done so, she would 5'et have felt the gratitu e “ 
to her aunt as the older and injured woman. But a 
well of bitterness had already gathered even in - a 
soul, and tliis made it impossible for her to give magnani 
mous treatment to the struggles of youth. ^ r r 'I 

Most upset and somewhat angrj', she waited for 'Uu 
to come, feeling quite ready for an open declaration 0 
war, if for no odier reason tlian to put an end to 
terrible state of suffocating suspense. Unfortunately 
was a full half-hour behind his time, and when he 1 
appear at last in his usual good-humour and quite 
scious of any fault on his part, Meta for once began 
take him to task, 

“You’ve no doubt been meeting some dear friends-^ 
either gentlemen or ladies — on your way home? s ® 
inquired in a slightly aggressive tone. “Now you’ll haie 
to eat burnt meat and overcooked vegetables.” 

He turned his e5^es towards her with one of those wac 
and understanding glances that alwaj's disarmed her vidi 
tlieir evident affection, and answered in a wanner tone 
than usual, as he felt that she was really suffering: 

“I fancy it won’t be so bad as that, wife ! Your ■warmed- 
up things alwa3-s taste better tlian other folks’ fresh- 
cooked dishes. But, you see, I had to go and see m3'self 
how Frau Lippke ^vas. The old man gets out of m3* ^3*, 
or something of the sort, and after not being able to 
speak to him 3'esterda3* evening I did nothing but worry 
— so I just paid a fli’ing -visit. 

"We arc talking about your future mother-in-law,” he 
added, as his greeting to Alma, when he and his wife 
entered tlie sitting-room togctlier. “What the heart 
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thinks of . . . Well, she is very feverish,” he said, turning 
gravely to his vdfe again — ^‘more tlian 104° die ther- 
mometer says; it will perhaps turn to pneumonia, die 
doctor thinks. They send kind messages to all — ^to you, 
too, Alma, and Frau Lippke said you must get quite 
well again. And now”. I’m as hungry as a hunter.” 

Without further delay he went and sat doivn, unfolding 
his dinner-napkin in eager expectation. Alma, too, left 
her place by the machine and came to die table. If 
anyone had chanced to look at her dien he would have 
noticed a look of relief and hope instead of her usual 
depressed expression. Once more Emil had brought her 
a reprieve, and even whilst her heart was already palpitat- 
ing at the prospect of the mingled defiance and helpless- 
ness of this terrible third afternoon, she suddenly found 
that quite unexpectedly all her difficulties had vanished — 
indeed, she had even been exhorted to get quite well first. 
She felt so full of gratitude that almost involuntarily she 
said: “Then I’ll go and inquire again to-morrow.” And, 
somewhat abashed by the two pairs of eyes that turned 
in her direction, she added: “One never knows what 
such an illness may turn into. And besides . . .” 

A short silence followed her words. Then Meta replied 
calmly and with a scarcely perceptible warmtli in her 
tone: “Yes, do, child.” And still speaking with a certain 
deliberation, she continued, in answer to Alma’s words: 
“But we will hope for the best and anticipate nothing else. 
And your dress is now certain to be ready for you Sunday.” 

Emil then began, between his mouthfuls, to talk of old 
Lippke, came back again to Frau Stina, mentioned Clara, 
and expressed, almost as if by chance, his appreciation of 
her brother’s character and disposition. He did not look 
at Alma as he spoke, nor make any reference to her 
announcement, but it all made such a favourable impres- 
sion that, for the first time in the week, a glimmer of their 
customary cordiality revived in the little dinner-party. 
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and for to-day, at any rate, there vas no 
question of the declaration of open warfare la 
had felt inclined to make. , 

So the afternoon passed cheerfully enough.^ o 
could now for the first time be tried on the Imng ’ 
and both the pattern and its e.x:ecution were foun^ w 
of the highest praise. Since the pattern was > 

patterns alvi*ays are, for a faultless figure, an as 
could at an}' rate boast of something not s 
tliis, scarcely any alterations were needed. It 
a difference of opinion flared up again about e j gjjj 
the skirt, but Alma at once took up a fighting 
began her side-glances and shuffling, so that i o 
flushed cheeks, did not yield indeed, but gave up “ 
discussion of the point in question, and thus se 
peace until the evening. Partly out of gratitu e o 
a gesture of conciliation, Alma then saw to it » 
contrast to the day before, Emil should have one o 
favourite dishes, which proved to be baked 
Griltszoursl^ sausage, dripping with fat and luus i 
hence Iiis undoing. 

"When he saw how' the land lay to-day, he was 
to contribute his quota as well, so fetched a bottle 
wane ; not that he ever needed much persuasion to do tn > 
be it Sunday or weekday. Then he suddenly dug ou 
from the depths of his cupboard an old zither that he ha 
not played for Heaven knowa liow' long. He took some 
time tuning-up and strumming, then played a Landlcty 
following it up ivith a waltz, and finished off the first part 
of his performance with a gay T}Tolese dance-tune from 
tlie days of his 5'outh, 

Meta again looked serious; this, however, apparently 
escaped his notice, as he began a lively account of his 
wanderings through the German lands, singing the 

* A favourite sausage, much like an English pigs’-pudding. 

“ A folfc-dance tune. 
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Draises of liberty, the open sky and the wide world; he 
certainly addressed himself to both his womenfolk, but 
it ended by Alma alone being his real audience, for most 
of his tales she had never heard before. Her cheeks 
flushed a little as she listened, but any chance tliought of 
' Julius seemed to awake memories of continuous, unceasing 
wet weather, and notliing did she find more unendurable 
than a country downpour. But at last hleta’s silence 
attracted her attention and filled her \HtIi a fresh sense 
of uneasiness. At a fitting moment Emil produced his 
zitlier again, although he too had meantime noticed his 
wife’s attitude. “Now look at that!’’ his tlioughts ran in 
unison vith hers. “I haven’t touched the thing for ages, 
yet the girl only has to cook a sausage for me and there 
I am in full swing at once. Well, I wonder what Meta 
■will have to say to me about it!’’ So, contrary to all 
expectation, the evening ended on a note of depression. 

Its immediate effect on Alma was, however, one at 
which she herself was astonished; it even began as she 
was undressing. She always liked to dawdle in the evening, 
but never in her life had she been so oblivious of all 
considerations of time and place as to-day. Twelve struck 
and found her still sitting at the window, half-undressed, 
witli her long plaits hanging over her shoulders, gazing 
with her heart full of reproach at the dull grey clouds as 
they hurried across the midnight sky. It had been wrong 
of her to vent her temper on Felgentreu’s dinner yesterday , 
and certainly not right either to give him his fa'vourite 
dish to-day. Do what she would, it all turned out badly. 
But that was due to her perverse and ungrateful nature, 
that repaid all the love and self-sacrifice in this home of 
hers with sulky discontent, and she pondered long and 
sadly as to why she could not alter this. 

Why, even to-day she had been quite prepared to 
“explode’’ again about the hem of her dress. She won- 
dered if she inherited this weakness from the motlier of 
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whom she knew so little, and of whom Meta always spoke 
with such reserve or with such indulgence, if she wp 
pened to mention her. Next she set herself to ® 
consideration of her life in otlier respects and foun 
nothing but confusion. Already even the coming a ter 
noon towered before her again as a wall that shut ou 
all else. But little by little her lover’s form grew' more 
and more distinct, and with it the consciousness that 
whole relationship to him could only end in deceit, or 
at least in disappointment. “It can’t go on like this, 
she tliought, witli a shake of her head. “\Aiien all s sai 


and done, he is an honourable man.’’ , 

At last she turned resolutely to her tabic, took pen so 
paper and began to write. The result was a letter to 
Julius, in w’hich she told him humbly and kindly 1 12 
unfortunately she found herself unable to become ms 
wife, since she was not good enough for him. But the 


letter came to a sudden stop and proved so impossib 0 
to finish tliat she tore it to bits and, much annoyed, 
began anotlier. Now', however, she wrote in quite a 
different strain, telling him she Iiad decided to become 
his w-ife because she could not but respect his good 
qualities and because eveir'onc desired tlic marriage. 


but 


Elie must tell him that she did not “love’’ him in me 
ordinary' sense of the word, altJiough she respected him 
and would obey him as far as was in her power. She 
uiercforc felt she must first point out to him some unpIcas* 
ing points in her character. In spite, however, of long 
m^itotion, she could not get to the root of die matter 
sufSciently to name tliesc defects, .md in die end she 
lought the whole thing nonsense, and widi increased 

*'''S she reverted to 
nolitdv h" 1 informed Julius tersely and 

btS vl r • ** to m.arn' him, and 

time informing him 
that she wr.s at once leading her unde’s l.ome, a.s aZ tms 
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no longer worthy of their confidence. She felt a certain 
sense of gloomy satisfaction in this letter as she folded 
and put it in a stamped envelope, which she inscribed 
“personal” before writing the address. Next she went 
through all her belongings and made a selection of tlrose 
that seemed indispensable to begin with; some under- 
clothing, a pair of shoes, a dress, two or three blouses, 
and an extra skirt left no spai-e room in her week-end 
case. She gave another look in the cupboard where 
travelling-cases were kept, but no larger suit-case was to 
be found. She could not but feel sadly disappointed as 
she looked at all she had to leave behind — far the larger 
and most important half of her worldly possessions 
her best dresses, petticoats, white summer elothing and 
shoes; her Sunday hat and pretty winter coat ■with tire 
fox-skin collar, extorted in tire usual way from her aunt; 
her dancing shoes, her little ball-dress, her vases, boxes, 
cases, bric-^-brac of all Icinds; her photograph album, 
her inkstand with tire bronze stag carrying tire small 
inkpot between his antlers, and the pretty little clock rvith 
four tiny pillars that Felgentreu had given her. All this, 
with a great deal more, she had to leave in her room, and, 
greatly as she esteemed her aunt, she knew she could 
never expect to see the things again unless she came and 
fetched them herself. With a feeling of utter discourage- 
ment she sat down on the little sofa. Her aunt, moreover, 
had the charge of her savings-bank book, vdth its deposit 
of 630 marks, all made up of birthday and holiday presents 
from the Felgentreus. Such a thing as she was planning 
would no doubt also put an end to the dowry and inherit- 
ance, no matter whom she might marry in after-days. 
All this weakened her resolve to run away and strengthened 
her determination to stay. But at least she had three days 
respite before Sunday, and in that time much might 
happen. Unable to come to any definite conclusion, 
she at last got into bed, and after a night of broken 
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timid 


sleep and bad dreams, rose tlie next morning in 
depression and prepared for an unspeakably bitter contest. 

Meta’s heart sank when she saw her like this; she sai 
nothing, however, and hoped she had entirely concea 
her thoughts, but Alma’s first passing glance at those 
large grey eyes was enough to show her w'hat her aunt s 
feelings really were. And the day did indeed turn into 
a mute but dogged struggle between these two sou 5. 
Meta felt herself powerless against the increased oppo^l" 
tion in Alma’s wavering indecision ; she felt at last tlia 
the girl would provoke her to mortal sin, but now she ha 
too keen a memory of the zither music to leave the nna 
victory to be decided by the fortime of war, as she had 
done two days ago ; this time she had made up her min 
to show the most unyielding determination. So she kept 
all the tactics sternly in her own hands, made no falsn 
steps, left no opening for violence or sudden attack, 
showed such patience as might well drive her opponent 
to despair and an equanimity that often made Alma 
tremble. The tartan dress was finished in spite of nil 
this mental strife, and after dinner Alma ironed the 
lining in the kitchen, taking as much time over it ns 
vvould have sufficed to smooth out the frocks of a whole 
girls’ school. Her aunt, with full understanding, left her 
in peace, and as soon as she reappeared Meta put an end 
to the silent misery by sending her out on an errand. 

‘Take your time,” she said. “Go a little w'alk, for you 
layen t been out all the week, and you needn’t be back 
before seven.” 

Such unexpected half-holidays had before this surprised 
her now and again when Meta thought she was in need 
freedom. To-day Alma under- 
cut heJ nr “ being given her to carry' 

W But a cold shudder passed through 

her at the mere thought, and even Clara’s merrv elances 
tod 1», anradon, Sha fcf. a"v 
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fixed plan and with none of the zest that sliC usually 
showed on such occasions — indeed, she did not yet know 
what to do OTth the time at her disposal. She carried out 
the little commission, which took her half-way to the 
Lippkes, but then, with a feeling of repulsion, turned aside 
sharply, took an electric tram .and went to the Tiergarten, 
There she sat dm whole time in a cafe, brooding over a 
cup of chocolate, quite unconscious of her surroundings, 
and returned home in the evening no better than when 
she had started. 

Meantime Meta, with a feeling of utter helplessness, 
had tried to occupy herself with domestic matters, 
although for a considerable time she could not make up 
her mind what to do or leave undone — a very significant 
state of mind in a woman of her active and decided 
temperament. At last, scarcely knouing how it came 
about, she experienced a desire to see and feel on the 
spot itself, and found herself going tow.ards Alma’s room. 
She entered in some anxiety, and, after some heart- 
searching, sat do^^^^ on the little couch. The room was 
full of the atmosphere of a liealthy young creature, of 
fresh air and clean clothes, mingled with a touch of 
fragrance from Alma’s violet-scented soap. Meta was 
conscious, as she sat there listening and observing, more 
with an inner perception than with physical sense, of 
much sad and erring love re-echoing on every side. Her 
eyes opened a little more widely as she studied every 
object that met her gaze. Here lay an ivory pen-holder 
and a Moor’s head pen-wiper; the child had tried to 
bring the somewhat business-like blotting-pad more into 
accord with its surroundings by painting it with a few 
flowers — of an indefinite character, it is true, but still 
flowers. There stood the washstand, wth its glittering 
glasses — ^Alma had a veritable passion for cleanliness. A 
little set of shelves provided a resting-place for the small, 
bright manicure articles that she had received as presents 
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now and again. Meta looked at tliem with an impulse of 
maternal sympathy, even though they were somewhat 
superfluous, in her opinion. On the table, beside tfe 
writing-case, lay Alma’s account-book; this Meta picked 
up and examined. There stood tlie clear, firm figures 
exactly under one another, and she did not need to 
calculate the amount carried forward, since she was con- 
vinced it %vas correct. She replaced the little book ha 
drearruly and had absent-mindedly taken up the wnting- 
case, when below it she caught sight of a letter all 
for the post. She gaaed fixedlyat the “Herr JuIiusLippke,^ 
etc., as she turned it over in her hands. ^Miat might it 
contain? Wh}' should she write to Lippke unless the) 
had in any case come to an understanding or unlep she 
was giving him his conge} She felt she knew nothing of 
this child who had alwaj's been so difficult to manage. 
Eridently she was still imdecided, as she had not taken 
the letter with her. “Heaven help her!” she thought, witli 
a shake of her head. “Heaven help us all!” With a heart- 
felt sigh she laid dowai the letter and stood up. She cast 
a glance of sad inquiry over the pictures and riew-cards 
on the walls, and was turning to go with an even heavier 
heart than she had brought with her, when her eyes fell 
on the week-end case. “Well, what’s that tiling doing 
here? she murmured in surprise, as she approaclied it 
slowly, as though half-dreading the discovery of a secret 
imt meant for her. Then, as she stooped and lifted it, 
she foimd it vi-as packed, and in consternation put it on 
e ground again. It took her some time to make up her 
imn to SM if it was locked. It was not, and as she pushed 
back tlie httle metal catch the lid flew open and disclosed 

ready packed for 

ElfJ - ~ 
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There all else was lying or hanging, the new dress not 
ex'cepted. “She has not come to an understanding with 
any man,” Meta decided, “but why did she fight like a 
wild cat over the inch added to her skirt-length if she 
means to march off, anyway ?” she queried, in utter mystifi- 
cation. “One would almost think she had lost her wits.” 
And again she shook her head. She felt a sharp stab of 
pain somewhere near her heart as she shut the cupboard 
door, then cast another inquiring glance at the little 
suit-case, turned to go with a sense of keen disappointment 
and left the room full of anxious thought. 

Her mood of affectionate emotion had given place to 
a certain bitterness; with a sad heart she foresaw a 
renewal of the miserable contest in which both combatants 
must alike be defeated. She could more or less avert this 
terrible result — so she told herself — if she without more 
ado cross-examined Alma on her return, but at present 
this was an idea she could not entertain for a moment. 
She was sorely tempted to rebel against the divine ways 
of Providence, and, secretly trembling, she returned to 
her own rooms and occupations to await in helpless fear 
whatever the future might bring. And if the reader asks 
what there was to prevent anyone so warm-hearted as a 
rule from carr}dng out her motherly impulse, the answer 
must be sought in the fact she was also both a woman 
and a wife. All day long the notes of yesterday’s zither 
had resounded in her ears. Jealousy is indeed the most 
justifiable and uncompromising of earthly woes. 

As if to give her still more cause for such a feeling, 
Alma came home in Felgentreu’s company. They were 
talking together, and, unless she was mistaken, they had 
been laughing before they entered the house. But as soon 
as Alma came into her presence the girl’s expression 
changed; the painful stubbornness, the uneasiness of 
conscience accentuated by defiance, the furtive glances, 
combined with the readiness for flight — all these 
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reappeared, and she had not accomplished her visit to the 
Lippkes. Whether, instead of doing so, she had waite 
for Felgentrcu was something hleta did not wish to 
know, and that Alma had entered the house resolved^ to 
speak frankly to her aunt, to make an honest confession 
and beg for forgiveness, as otherwise she would ony 
bring unhappiness upon the w’hole house — this was a 
fact she cotild not know. 

Alma sat doira by the sideboard and with unseeing 
eyes watched hleta lay the table. There was such calmi 
nobility and strength in that dear form, sucli evidence o 
a confidence and kindness that invited a return to her care 
and protection, that Alma was scarcely able to resist the 
rush of filial affection and longing that suddenl)' overcame 
her. She felt an irresistible desire to run to her and fall 
upon her neck with sobs of contrition. Her cheeks had 
flushed and her eyes shone with excited emotion when 
us mysterious being turned round calmly and, full 
womanly resen-e, looked sadly at Alma \vith the somewhat 

coo g ance that was habitual to her as she asked her to 
come to supper. 

began for all three as follows ; Meta’s looking- 
S&er " She had passed 

doubts and ^ ^Sht, tormented, moreover, by worrying 

comintf d.v l.v^ ^sumed the intensitj- of passion. The 
ter s'poat'Ld ruined, 

Of desire— w-as for ^ still feel conscious 

hearted and frank as eve ^ was warm- 

slight trace of anxieti- W betraj'ed some 

‘he cause of such 

omen who were both endo-K-,sr4 behveen two 

eo°d..but. in his o^nion evL 

}et since he fdt that he had 1!°'’ qualities as well; 
P—onbp s„„ po,rer!"„o'; 1 ft«' » s„eh a 

own choosing, but 
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beyond his control, he managed to maintain a considerable 
measure of calm, unbiased judgment; this he converted 
into sympatlry and understanding of human nature, and 
thus managed to diffuse a pleasant atmosphere that did 
much in the way of reconciliation as long as he was there. 

Alma appeared witli dark shadows below her eyes, 
and her face seemed to have fallen in round her mouth, 
giving her a longing look that did but increase her charm. 
She was on the look-out for plain speaking, for love, for 
help and Heaven knows what else besides. Moreover, she 
had received a card from Clara: “Dear little Alma, why 
haven’t you come 5'et? Are you still ill? We cannot think 
of such a thing; it would be too much unhappiness all 
at once. Our mother is very ill; it is pneumonia, and her 
heart isn’t right. She is always asking about you. Will 
you come to-morrow, Sunday? I will make a cake and 
have specially good coffee. With dear love, your Clara.’’ 
Alma read the card and put it away with a sense of great 
depression. She heard a distant echo of her friend’s voice 
saying: “Will you come to-morrow, Sunday?’’ and saw 
her smile of confidence, but then all was lost in the 
heavy sadness of the present. “Who knows what Sunday 
may bring?” was her gloomy reflection. “I may be far 
enough away by then.” Meta had brought in the post, so 
Alma loiew she must have seen the card. Let her see it! 
Let her see the packed suit-case, too ; it was all the same 
to her. After all, everything would come out some time ! 

It was cleaning-day, which suited her without a doubt. 
It pleased Meta, too, and the flat had never before had 
such a thorough scouring and cleaning — ^not even in this 
well-ordered house. If, moreover, house-cleaning inevit- 
ably results in a certain irritability of feminine tempers 
on such days, on this occasion the phenomenon was 
reversed, and feminine temper increased the efficiency of 
the operations. If they did not take up the floors and tear 
down the wall-papers, that was the sum-total of their 
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omissions, for they left nothing else undone that WM 
calculated to cause discomfort and upset, to make vor j 
to turn everything upside domi and leave those partici- 
pating in the work in an overwrought state of utter 
exhaustion. \^Tulst Meta was busy sweeping under ever) 
piece of furniture, Alma was climbing up to the top 0 
every window and ■vrall. Whilst Aleti devoted the strict^t 
attention to every smallest detail, Alma found scope or 
her actmty through the length and breadtli of all av^ - 
able space. Taps poured incessantly for hours, brushes 
scrubbed, soap and soda foamed, wet cloths flapped on 
the floors and round tlie edges of furniture, heav)’ 
of furniture scraped and groaned as they were pushed 
over the boards, and buckets rattled. A^Tien Emil came 
home he could find no resting-place for the sole of his 
foot, and his only dinner wus what he called a “dish 0 
UTath.” This \vas, however, a point beyond the range or 
his understanding of human nature. The consoling angel 
was under a cloud, scarcely ate, and soon departed from 
tliis discomfort to seek a compensation to his liking m 
a proper slice of roast meat and a glass of beer at some 
restaurant. Meantime at home the joys of floor-polishing 
were beginning, and soon the whole house smelt of 
beesw’ax, and one room after anotlier experienced Mth 
amazement the process of its reduplication— that is, its 
second appearance in the mirror of its higlily-polished 
floor The activities of every fly on the ceiling could soon 
be followed on the parquet flooring below' with an exacti- 
tude of detail that might well have filled a book, and ever)' 
c lance 01 ersight, wherever it might occur, of the morning 
e^ers made a merciless re<appearance as a reproacliful 
fumimr*!. surface. Once Meta said: “The 

the -Dreva^n^ ^ httle, too” — notable event indeed in 
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whole flat shone with new life, and tlie two women were 
reduced to weeks of tlieir former selves, since it is 
well known to be an essential part of a proper cleaning- 
day to despise food and drink, or even to ignore them 
completely, this total forgetfulness being, of course, better 
and more praiseworthy than simple contempt, as the 
latter, when all is said and done, does but prove that 
thoughts have turned in that direction. 

But there was one thing to-day of which neither had 
ever thought, namely, the proposed \isit to the Lippkes. 
Saturday was no visiting-day, for every family was busy 
with its cleaning. In tliis respect, then, the day had 
been easier than the one before, but in all otliers evening 
found them still in the first stages of moral ruin. Alma 
had kept on thinldng: “I will speak out. I must talk to 
her; we cannot go on like thisl” But to approach the 
mistress of a house — even though she is one of the best 
of people — ^\vhen she is in the full exercise of her official 
duties has ever since the invention of housekeeping 
proved quite an impossible feat. For a time Alma thought 
her broom-handle should accidentally break one of tlie 
panes in the glass doors of the sideboard cupboard, in 
the hope of letting loose the waters of strife, but in the 
end her courage failed her, after all, and she could only 
drop a glass, which failed to have the desired effect. She 
was not present when Fclgentreu came home, as she had 
already gone to her bedroom and was busy with hair- 
washing again. This she followed up with all kinds of 
other Sunday preparations, so tliat she quite forgot how 
time was flying, and did not reappear until half an hour 
after the usual supper-time, when she came without being 
called. But even then she found no supper on the way, 
and Meta sitting with folded hands in front of the window 
in her usual place on the raised platform. Her aunt looked 
pale and w'eary. Alma had surprised her, preoccupied 
with anything but maternal meditations, and this the girl 
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instantly perceived witli a quick gasp of 
Meta moved at once and remarked in ca 
distant tones: “It is supper-time, I suppose, 
gone to the Lehmanns’, where we were both . 

I am too tired for tliat.” So saying, she rose front 
“I’ll see to everj-^diing,’’ Alma qui^y m 
“Just stay where you are and rest.” And she n 
the room in a trice. She could feel tlte oncommg 
dim sense of fear, called to life by a look in 1 e a 
as from some abj’smal depth — a look due to the ac 
Meta too had come under the same dread spell an 
She had hoped that Emil would decline the jf 

stay at home to please her, but he had rushed o 


possessed. . _ . 

“You knew all along that we ivere to go out this ev e > 

and I simply cannot fail the Lehmanns.” That was > 
and yet not true, as was so often the case witli the 
ances of this remarkable man. The Lehmanns ha 
prettj' groivn-up daughter, and in any case he had . 
with special care; he started looking like notliing _ 
a young man, whilst she was left behind as the ageing 
woman, a fact she realized for the first time to-daj. 
was this perhaps and not Alma that decided her fate- 
Here w’as the explanation of her new-born fear and the 
source of the shock and terror with which she had insph^ 
her niece. Its result was that after supper Alma too ran 
away from her. For a quarter of an hour, indeed, her 
niece had sat as in purgatory in the company of die silent 
woman with those unfathomable eyes that she scarcely 
ever raised; then it suddenly occurred to her to call on 
the KallmorgcM, who had a child ill in bed and lived in 
the flat immediately below the Felgentreus ; in a second 
she ims gone, and did not return much before ten. 

this time Meta sat alone with her solitary meditations, 
her voiceless flowers and her husband’s birds.-If things 
had been as usual between them she would at once have 
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told Alma to take the flat key. When her niece came back 
Mela was already in her bedroom and returned the girl’s 
good-night wiUiout opening die door, only adding the 
grave injunction not to begin anydiing more, .as she too 
must be tired, 

Alma obeyed in so far diat she really did not take up 
any fresh task, and she also prepared to go to bed. The 
day was over and gone, with all die meaningless noises 
and all the restless haste that men can always make to 
overpower an inner voice, and wdi it diis sad week of 
wearing anxiety had come to an end too. Alma looked 
back at it as at a closed grave, and to her surprise caught 
sight of the angel of reconciliation sitting at its foot, 
a presence of which so far she had only had a dim intuitive 
feeling. The one distinctive feature of this angel is diat 
he is so much more apparent to young than to older 
eyes; in the realm of childhood he is but one of die forms 
that arc met with in the ordinary course of events, and 
our first recognition that he is in truth an angel marks 
die day on which the gates of paradise arc closed behind 
us. Alma sat long listening to die music of die holiday 
evening, that sounded in her ears like the rustling of 
die angel’s Mings. Her dioughts turned involuntarily to 
former week-ends. It \vas not many years since scarcely 
a Saturday had passed in summer when die Felgentreu 
family had not packed their knapsacks and taken their way 
to the country. That had become quite a thing of the past 
— why, Alma could not say. Now months ivould pass 
before they went out of the city, and then it was only in 
the great afternoon rush, w'hen all pleasure or real festive 
feeling was an utter impossibility. Her heart filled to 
overflowing with a longing for die lakes and pinewoods 
and for all the quiet beauty of the Mark,» whose length 
and breadth she had explored all diose long summers 
through under the guidance of her foster-parents. Again 

’ A county in Germany, in which Berlin is situated. 

' L 
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they stood before her eyes, whilst the rustling of tire ange 
things became more and more perceptible, and it 
to her that the passing of the years had taken from ^ 
two guardians no less than it had given to h^, ^ 
that came upon her as a wholesome shock, bringing vn 
it a certain foreboding and realization of fate ^ 
tality. The result of this was a decided feeling of 
liberty in her attitude to her foster-fadier, whose 56 
were double hers, and a strong sense of inner umon a 
feminine fellow-feeling with the woman W'ho had ^ 
a mother’s place to her. Her ears caught fresh echoes 0^ 
the angel’s voice as his golden eyes looked at her in u 
assurance. “Courage, Alma. She will understand ^ 
Her feet were out of bed already, and, after considwmo 
the matter for the space of tliree seconds, she put tm® 
to the floor and stood up. Once before in her life she ha 
had such a moment of prophetic insight, when she ha 
succeeded in confessing to Meta that she had brok^ ^ 
window-pane. Somediing smiled within her soul, whi« 
her face assumed a thoughtful, almost sad, e.xpressiw. 
for as yet she did not quite know what she really wantf»- 
But then she crossed the parlour, put her hand on the 
latch of the bedroom door, pressed it gendy down and 
slowly opened the door. She listened a moment and then 
entered, hleta seemed to be asleep, breathing regularl} 
in long, deep breaths. At her side a littie lamp was burning, 
as always when Emil was out late. There was an unwonted 
look of suffmng in hleta’s face. The ra}'s of light falling 
from one side threw into strong relief two deep lines 
round her mouth. The traces of mental strain had not 
yet entirely left her face, that still bore the last signs 
of her phi-sical weariness. But her hand lay relaxed, in 
me abandonment of sleep, upon her heart, the golden 
**}S-rmg on her finger shining with an almost sacred 
light. Mttui felt tempted to stoop and kiss it, but did not 
dare. Once again as she looked at the sleeping face she 
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noticed her eyelids were wet, whicli was proof positive 
that she had cried herself to sleep — a fact tliat upset her 
niece more than anything she had seen before. She turned 
her eyes aside in consternation and fear of encroaching 
on holy ground. Then she noticed on the bedside table 
a small framed photograph of herself when nearly hvelve 
years old. As a rule tlie little picture used to hang on the 
wall beside the sitting-room cupboard; evidently Meta 
had fetched it to study it again and left it lying on tlie 
table. Alma v'as standing tlicre with a great armful of 
dahlias whiclr she still remembered, her head a little on 
one side and her eyes screwed up in the bright sunlight, 
but on the whole giving the impression of a young 
creature knowing as yet only life’s smile and nothing of 
its pitfalls and problems, and acquainted with none but 
the most innocent of its sins. All this came upon her with 
such unexpected suddenness tliat sobs rose to her throat. 
Her eyes, already dim witli coming tears, turned once 
again upon the sleeper’s serious face, and for a moment 
she stood undecided w'hether to tlirow herself sobbing 
on her neck or not. But she could not do it; an unmistalc- 
able feeling of reverence held her firmly back. At last she 
turned aw'ay as from a death-bed, with a heavy sigh, and 
began to go back to her room. Her chest had already begun 
to heave with her first sobs, and, quite overcome and 
stumbling a little under the influence of the lesson of tliat 
wordless sleep, she knocked against a chair outside the 
' door and stopped short in terror. The regular breathing 
in the room that she had left ceased and was followed by 
a moment of dead silence. Then she heard the deep, 
lonely notes of Meta’s voice as she asked, “Is anyone 
there?” Alma made no movement, but stood as if spell- 
bound until the regular breathing began once more. 
“How' dreadfully tired she must be,” was the thought 
that flashed through Alma’s mind. 

With labouring breath and trembling heart she accom- 
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plished her return journey, and ja 

on he- ’’'■d nourins out her gnei 

an unrestrained passion 


beautiful girl Ijdng on her bed pouring - - 

^ ^ of sobs. But she did not M 


•RtlUil 


_ j,.., r3<;p too, «0UW 

Felgentreu come home. Iviature m her > , tgj, 

not be denied her rights, and held her m eep, ^ 
slumber until the breaking of another day. 


CHAPTER XI 

The Felgentreu breakfast-table on 
an impression of special hannon}' and conuo . ^ 

kept up a twittering chorus with songs tjniself 
throat, whilst the leader of the choir was amusmg 
to-day with deep notes for all the world as 1 
gargling. The curtains shone in the whitest 0 P,, 
and one caught a glimpse of the friendly feces 0 
flowers in the bedroom, that alread)' of 

perfect order. The}-" were azaleas and hpeinths-- 
her own gro-ning — and more hyacinths stood 
the windows in their tall, dark-green glasses, r ® 
cineraria, standing on the sideboard, was at the 
of its beaut}^ and covered with white blossoms some - 
like marguerites, except that they were edged "withsov • 
une slightly shaded light tended to tlirow a veil 
mystery- over every-thing. Every object in the flatseemea 
to have a language of its own, ivith the power of express' 
ingite feelings, and the majority seemed to speak of Meta, 
to whose care they owed their life and x-alue. hleta ivras 

existence, and there tvas 

homelv 

of watchful we "" a^Sdl ^ Penmding atmosphere 
reliabiUty wh;cr’^„ fenaucism of loyalty and 

deed than in words*^and^ 1^ hidden love far more in 

expressed. It was Just 

t'as just that secret which has nothing to 
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lo with comfort, which raises ever}’ woman who knou’s it 
,nto the ranks of the uncommon, die unique indeed, and 
makes of her one whose place can never be filled by 
others. Some feeling of this filled Fclgentreu on this 
Sunday morning widi a sense of warmth that was almost 
inspiration, and after a short silence, only broken by the 
clatter of spoons on china, he began to express a diought 
that had occurred to him meanwhile, 

“A text from my schooldays just comes to my mind,” 
he remarked to hTeta — “a sure proof, by die way, that all 
the learning is not endrely useless: ‘Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell togcdicr in 
unit}'.’ Words like those are a possession worth having. 
A man can enter into it as he would his best room to 
receive visitors. Sec here, my dear ones : poor Frau Lippke 
is fighting for her life. I caught the old man yesterday 
evening, and he had little good news to tell. Tlie last 
week was one of strain for us, too. Well now, let there 
be an end to all ill-feeling, and let’s have kindly looks 
once more. ‘Behold how good and pleasant a diing it is,’ 
and so on. To-day you must stay with us, mother. Those 
are the orders of the day for once. Here life is to be the 
winner.” 

The effect of this morning sermon was surprising to 
begin with, but then followed something in the nature of 
opposition. Emil, for his part, had relied on such a sudden 
attack as he had mentioned in the bodega. “Women 
can always be convinced by facts.” Alma, with a deep, 
heartfelt impulse of hope, listened to the new motto and 
at once accepted it as an article of faith, since no change 
as yet had come over her mood of the night before. But 
as Meta’s mood too remained unchanged, and her heart 
as heavy as when she fell asleep, she did not feel it easy 
either to hope or believe. Yet she loved the speaker, and 
therefore sensed his good intentions and the self-conquest 
of which he had given proof once more. But the real 
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trouble was tliat there should be any need of conqu^tf 
and tliat facts should be too strong to allow her to 
comfort in words tliat she could not accept as div^e. 

“You haven’t preached so badly,” was her mctuffl, 
therefore, accompanied b}' a somewhat troubled 
“But my heart is too heaiY to-day to find relief m ' 
family circle. You do not know me, for you consider ® 
strong and confident,” she said with rare feeling as s e 
looked at Emil sadly with her great gre}' e5'es. 
weak and fearful that I often feel terrified at a falima 
leaf. So let me go m}* own way. Besides, I too might say, 
‘If any man love me,’ etc., but I have seen . 

to tempt God in such fashion. And see to it, Emil, ® 
you do not tempt Him either with your resolves. 

“I do not see how I can tempt God,” he ansivere 
with emotion, yet unable to yield to her. “I am a 
of this world, Meta, and have my own self-respect, 

God bless you, my dear wife, but ynu will some day 
have to decide one way or another. I have a sadder lea 
to bear than either you or God, and a greater fear to 
overcome. I have long wanted to tell you this.” But ei'en 
as he spoke his inborn goodness of heart again wnn tlie 
day, his eyes shone with the tender light of dawn, und 
his -roicc \ras full of considerate sympathy. “But that 
my \vife may not feel so all alone at church to-day', do 
you go nith her, my child.” As he made his request he 
j -Mma, who started violently at this imexpected 

address. “I am sure you will do that favour for your 
aunt Md me. A little of God’s word won’t do you any 
harm m the hard time of temptation. Now get busy,” he 

^ "ot behind time and have to 

” s house; that looks bad.” 

had hZT'f seemed to liis wife, who 

i Shet°\ a little 

pato. She looked inquiringly at Alma, who was bv now 
no less moved* She Mt ri 

icit, indeed, like one buned alivc. 
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who suddenly sees his darkness illumined by a ray of 

“Yes, well do that, Aunt Meta,” she answered in eager 
assent. “I am literally longing to join in the singing again. 
Just get ready without troubling about anything else. Ill 
wash up and be all dressed, hymn-book in hand, in half 
an hour.” 

- Meta secretly pulled herself together and breathed 
more freely, altliough all she said was: “Agreed, my 
child.”. Her eyes turned once more towards her hu.sband 
in silent inquiry, and although these carnally ntinded 
people, witli tlicir sudden chopping and changing, were 
distinctly exliausting, she could not but love tliem. Some- 
tiling of this love shone in her serious eyes and in the 
softened expression of her stern lips as she rose from 
her chair. 

“It is a lovely morning, too,” she remarked as she 
looked towards tlie window, and put her hand with a 
casual touch on Felgentreu’s shoulder — a touch tliat 
passed like a prayer tlirough all his being. 

Half an hour later the two women left the flat and 
then the house, whilst Fclgentrcu watched them botli — 
Alma in her new frock — cross the courtyard together. 
“I have once more saved the situation,” he murmured, 
with a grave nod of conviction. “But if I have to do it 
often again I shall take to my heels.” And tliereupon he 
lit a cigar and began to walk up and dovm, lost in a 
philosophic soliloquy. 

On Sunday Frau Felgentrcu looked upon all the streets 
in the city and highways of the world as roads to God, 
and felt they belonged to her in much the same way as 
the heir views his father’s estate — she gravely suffered 
those otlier human beings who passed over them on their 
way to goals far different from hers, occasionally scanning 
them with an attention that in no way disturbed her own 
calmness of spirit. The presence of Alma at her side 
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yith a look of indecision on her face, “how would it be 
c.'f I went to see Frau Lippke now instead of going to 
^church ? There is so little time after service before dinner, 
and this just struck me. But as you think best, of course." 

, Meta first ifurned a searching look upon the young face 
and then looked meditatively along the row of houses. 

, “Well, child,” she broke silence at last, “I would have 
liked to feel you sitting at my side to-day, but perhaps 
Frau Lippke needs you more than does your Maker. 
Take my kind regards. To-morrow I shall come too. God 
: bless you!" 

' And witli a nod she went on alone. Alma for a little 
while watched the further course of her long, rhythmical 
steps until she was lost amongst the people higher up 
the street. The usual pleasant feeling of respect for her 
aunt came back to her heart, and with a gentle sigh of 
relief she turned round and took her way to the Lippkes’. 
They lived in a long, desolate street, where every house 
was almost exactly like its neighbour and where no single 
tree or green leaf relieved the dingy grey of the old walls. 
The Lippke house was a solitary exception, since a freak 
of the architect or of some other influential personage 
had given it a coat of chocolate-bro\vn, a distinction which, 
far from increasing its charm, only made it seem the 
ugliest and most desolate house that had ever been built. 

Alma’s heart beat fast as she approached, and she felt 
much of her ready courage and confidence melt away at 
the first sight of its brown paint. The way to the house 
at the back led through a narrow passage that closely 
resembled a dark and stuffy funnel, an approach that 
had always filled Alma with a sense of humiliation and 
aversion. Now, again, she could not make up her mind 
at once to enter it in her new dress, with its broad, snow- 
white collar, and she glanced irresolutely at tire house 
and up and dowm the street in which she stood. She 
would have been glad if one of the Lippkes had appeared 
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and taken her in ; but instead of tliis, 
to the silent misery up there seemed hard an 
of accomplishment, besides invohing such 
consequences tliat she hesitated to cany it ^ , 

true that she felt great embarrassment at this i 
saw in her mind’s eye a lifelike wsion of ler 
bridegroom. With unseeing eyes she looke on 
quiringly at her fresh and dainty garments, an ® 
glance rested on the one small foot standing m i s 
shoe before the other. And now she noticed tliat er . 
had not made her frock nearl}' as long as at first app 
The neck iras no higher than was worn by most } 
girls, and even the sleeve lining n^as of such tlun nia 
that her firm white arms shone through quite p - 
enough. That all tliis should be meant for the gr 
formality of tliat long, pale man tins really more i 
she could understand. And to add to her constema 
she had a sudden memory of old Lippke, with his 
bulljing and importunitj', who was one day to be 
father-in-law, and whom she dreaded as she would a 
unclean beast or anything of the kind tliat she hated o 
be near. Quite at a loss, she left the house and went up 
the street to recover her self-possession. “But it is quito 
impossible not to go up,” she said to herself. 
would Aunt Meta think of you?” Yet even as she s.-iid h 
s 1C realized afresh the impossibilit}' of pa3’ing the call, 
^ ^ conscience for the second time crept 

formed tlic entrance to die house, 
the ren,:nr,cf hcrscIf, she again passed in review ah 
Becoming n,." * 'f nbsohitel3- must p.a3’ this « 5 it- 

and see 1 * herself she onlv- had to f?’ 

tvas done. But could come away directly this 

believe tins; j,... STown too suspicious really to 

imnwdwttiy lay' Warned her th.nt they would 

Sue could not explain j' . from every- side. 

came about, but Midi drc.id, 
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mysterious threats seemed to issue from that invisible 
sick-bed that, in cowed despair and no longer mistress 
of herself, she suddenly entered that abominable narrow 
brick entry. Then she emerged into the cold light of the 
courtyard on to which the Lippke windows looked from 
their flat on the left. Again she stopped. Spellbound, she 
looked fixedly at these pale windows that stared down at 
her like dead eyes filled with mingled accusation and 
entreaty and threatened to suck the strong young life out 
of her veins. 

From the houses round the courtyard rose tlie babel 
of the usual Sunday noises. Accordions and cheap pianos 
sent out their rival notes, amidst the general hubbub of 
songs, gossip, laughter, women’s shrieks and children’s 
howls. Alma had an instinctive sense of the great loneli- 
ness of those who lay ill amid all this unsympathetic and 
selfish uproar, and again the feeling caused her pain. 
She cast another critical glance at her own very satis- 
factory appearance, and once more looked with aversion 
at tlrese walls, with their black, cavernous windows and 
shabby curtains behind them. Then she seemed to see a 
vision which had sometliing almost seductive about it: 
in the Lippkes’ poor flat, in the midst of all these shabby 
and in a way degenerate creatures, she suddenly caught 
sight of herself, standing in the new dress, with her youth 
and beauty, like a being from another world, a passing 
visitor only, it is true, yet gracious and condescending, 
saying a few words, extending her finger-tips, laughing a 
little, and then departing again unmolested and free in 
her superiority. Her tongue made a preliminary passage 
along her upper lip ; her heart beat more calmly; her face 
assuihed a look of greater coinage. One brown-shod foot 
advanced, and she was just on the point of going forward 
when she looked up at the window's again, and thought 
she caught sight in one of them of Clara’s troubled 
countenance. At tlie same moment she became conscious 
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that the cliurch bells had stopped. Until Uien tlie}- la 
brought her comfort and courage, but no^^ s le 
absolutely alone, face to face -with what was, m any i 
a critical moment. A second more and ^ 
recognize her, open the window and call to e . 
seemed to feel the sudden clutch of a hand roun 
throat, and an access of cowardice brought nTa u 
to her eyes. With a feeling of insult, she tume . 
and looked gloomily for the exit. At this 
drunken creature behind her fell out of the fron ^ ^ 
nith a tremendous noise into the courtyard, sn i 
second Alma began to run as if men were aft^ ' 
open knives. She n-as still in the dark, \valled-in 
way, when she felt sure that die sick womM, w ' 
worn hands and sunken cheeks, iras pureuing her 
trjdng to seize her. She thought she distinctiv 
Clara calling her name. A cold shudder ran donw 
back, and she hastened her steps still more. She j 
had a dim suspicion diat she had suffered a severe mo 
def^t, but meantime she rushed on without a stop, 
until she had left this street and all die vretched ncig 
bourhood well bcliind her. She involuntarily took the 
way by which she had come, not diat which led home. 

''"ere do I want to go?” flashed through her brain, 
and she stopped short, quite at a loss. Tliere passed before 
her mind’s eye a i-ision of Meta sitting, stately and God- 
*r > joining the congregation in the 

"Ti'erc I should fod rest and 
the lonmn overwhelming sense of 

justtX®' get to cliurch 

serious and disaDDrm?'^"i ® remarkably 

consideration showed hleta’s face, and furdier 

feel that she had been could not fail to 

she tell her? Her 

anxiety brought her to another sudden 
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Stop. She turned round and tentatively began to move 
towards die neighbourhood from which she had fled. 
After a hundred paces she came to a standstill. 

“It is all over,” she whispered under her breath, and, 
quite at a loss, gazed at the street in its Sunday aspect. 
An expression of deep annoyance lay across her brow. 
Her cheeks were thin and pale. Even the colour of her 
eyes had changed to dark grey; they were noticeably 
larger, too, and their expression that of an experienced 
woman. “At any rate, it is all over,” she whispered again. 
With bowed head, her eyes fixed on the ground, and 
resentful lines round the young mouth, she again walked 
on, and, almost without realizing it, she found herself 
on her way to her own home and to Felgentreu. Awaking 
from the confusion of conflicting thoughts, she raised her 
eyes and saw the door of her home. “Well, here I am,” 
she thought, ivrinkling her brows as she entered the 
building with an oppressive sense of dejection. 

Now she had reached and opened the door of the flat. 
She stepped in, pulled the door to behind her, and in 
dumb grief went on slowly towards her own room. She 
sat down on the bed as if waiting for something. Never 
before had she been so conscious of the distinctive smell 
belonging to this flat, which was apparent on the very 
threshold. To-day it was a mixture of cleanliness, perfume 
from the flowers, fresh cigarette smoke, and the personal 
atmosphere of the human occupants. There was a special 
note, too, about the floors as one passed over them — a 
note of confidence, honesty and strict order. It was filled 
with a very white, calm light, only slightly modified by 
the net and muslin curtains that hung, spotless as ever, 
in front of every window. In addition to all this, it 
radiated a certain dry warmth, comfortable to feel and 
giving a pleasant touch to everything. All these circles 
and figures on the wallpapers, the flowers in the carpets, 
the atmosphere of learning in every corner, the life in 
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the pictures on the toIIs, even the Sabbath 
the rooms— all these were tlie expression of the sou 
those who dwelt there, and j’et at tlie same time * 
indmdual life of their own as well. The pieces o 
which Alma remembered in the other rooms seeme 
her brothers and sisters, whilst the cooking 
the kitchen were almost like children. Her own r 
resembled a garment tliat had grorni with her ^ 
and in which she could shelter from the ragmg o i 
storms, and without which she would be at tMir • 
naked and defenceless. She could not possibty 
notice how persistentl}' her heart clung to oyer) 
even the veriest trifle, belonging to the flat. ‘ In spite 
aU, then, you will go ?” a voice seemed to inqi^e. ’ 
then, set about it; change your dress.” She listene j 
did not hear. For a time she stood stroking her ^ 
with hands cold nith emotion. “So far all is right, s e 
thought. Her blood no longer seemed to course so free y 
through her veins, but glowed in a heat she could no 
explain. Her one and only perceptible sensation now was 
the scent of his cigarettes and the sound of his move 
ments in the parlour, where he was getting ready to go 
out. He did not seem to have heard her enter the flat. 

Felgentreu had at last felt too lonely in the empty flat* 
He had provided his birds witli seed and water, and then, 
with the idea of a morning drink, he had passed tlirough 
the parlour with his usual decisive, manly tread to the 
took up his stick. As he turned to 
the flat door, he noticed through the kitchen Alma’s 
open door, and, looking up, he met Alma’s dark eyes 
him. He was wearing his everyday blue suit, 
he ^ ^'■'’“‘^-hrimmed hat; in his hand 

Sat ^y^lking-stick with the silver handle 

him as he cauS^t^- ^ ®^sht quiver passed through 

seconds he stood to^vStA ^ 

tch. At last he began to moVe 
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slowly in her direction. As he crossed the kitchen he 
unconsciously threw away his cigarette, whicli fell on 
the hearth and went on gently smouldering and smoking. 
He entered her room, laid his stick on her table — this, 
too, unconscious!)' — and, sitting down on the bed at her 
side, took her hands in his. 

“There, you see, you didn’t get to church after all,” 
he remarked, looldng her full in the face. “What is not 
to happen never does. As I saw you start off at Meta’s 
side, in your little new frock, I thought, ‘God go with 
you in your youthful beauty,’ and now all of a sudden I 
see you seated here.” His eyes flashed. “As surely as I 
love you, you great lovely child, so surely will I never 
let you escape from my hands again, come what may. 
See now how I have longed for you and would never 
own to it. At night I have kissed my pillow secretly, and 
no sooner did I hear Meta safely asleep than I threw 
myself on my face and wept tears of love and longing for 
your dear self.” 

With all the intensity of passion he drew her to him, 
bent back her pale face and kissed her. Not a sound 
did she utter, only gazed intently at him with her clear 
grey eyes, darkened to-day under tire influence of deep 
emotion. His words surrounded her like the rush of rain 
intermingled with a blackbird’s notes. They made her 
almost wild and ruthless, and all sounded overpoweringly 
sweet in its infatuation. The touch of his hands so con- 
fused and overwhelmed her that her heart beat wildly 
with a sense of powerlessness. Her face grew even paler, 
and the gravity of her expression was now tinged with a 
threatening pain. Soon she began to groan and lament 
under his kisses, growing hot and heavy as she lay in 
his arms. Clinging closer and closer to him, she began 
to stammer childlike petitions that roused him to a passion 
of tenderness, although he could not spare her, mainly 
perhaps because she did not really want to be spared. 
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At last all their world changed to a ^jiH 

they lay midst fiery flame in the , 

water, and two more lovers tvere given , forgotten 

But through it all Alma had ”=« 

Meta. No sooner had she regained some ht 
mind and body than she hastily pus e „„jv,ent sh^ 
made an effort to get up. But r^i^yeakness 

repented and drew him back, and in the WissM ^ 

that followed she renew'ed her j hetiveen 

mercy. She bit him, scratched him like a ca , of 

these attacks, utterly overcome by a 
tenderness, she would stroke and caress us .^-ords. 

“Leave me!” she groaned in 1 God in 

“Leave me! You are my all! Only j^gfore 

heaven! your wife will be here directly. now si'® 
had she spoken of Meta under tliis name, an 
did so quite unconsciously. By degrees por 

sufficient strengtli to free herself from his cm • ^ 
a short time she continued to sit beside him wi 
smile on her lips, in her confusion pushing back i 
from her brow whilst he offered her the homage 
deep devotion. To this she responded witli trem 
timidity, whilst a palpitating anxiety took jo 

her, making her colour come and go, and thrcatemnS 
rob her of all the self-possession she had just 
When at last he saw that she could scarcely listen 
excitement, he gave in and prepared to leave her a 
the present. 

“I ought really not to do it.” he said, shaking his lica'l 
^ath an expression of disapproval. “But I must obc}’ 
”11’ what docs a little parting matter 
that soul and body; never forget 

our nest ff ^ now and look for 

hand andSd I shall take your 

Nature wcslnU r ^ then.m the eyes of God and 

tore, wc shall form a united pair that can never more 
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be parted. Be proud and full of the sacred power of love, 
I entreat you. I am, too. But would you not rather come 
with me now? I feel almost afraid to go away without 
you — as if I were letting my happiness slip from my 
grasp.” ' 

But she shook her head quickly, and urged him to the 
door. ‘‘No, no I go nowl” she said, looking at him with a 
haggard smile. She drew back timidly from any fresh 
embrace, and even denied him one last kiss. “Not again ! 
not again !” she begged wth eyes of terror. And as though 
escaping from unseen pursuers, she again urged his 
departure. 

At last he went. She firmly closed the door behind 
him as if she was afraid that he might return once more. 
For a few moments she leant her head against the door- 
post, breathing deeply in her effort to regain her self- 
control. Tears poured down her face, almost without her 
knowledge. In the flood of longing for him and his 
caresses that overwhelmed her a bitter cry arose from 
body and soul alike to run after him and never to leave 
him more. 

When the sound of his footsteps had died away, she 
returned with a cold shudder of loneliness to her room, 
bolted tire door, and began in all haste to tfear off her 
frock. She rearranged the bed and spread out her dress 
upon it with tire greatest care. Then she put on a white 
blouse. She had already taken up the blue skirt when she 
bethought herself that, as a wage-earner, a young woman 
can never have too many blouses, so drew on another 
over tire first. But she did not put on two skirts, although 
tlrat might have been justified by the very same argu- 
ment; it would, however, have increased her hip measure- 
ment, a tiling of which she had a mortal loathing. Then 
she put on her simple everyday hat. She was in too great 
a hurry' to change her shoes. 

But just as she was in the act of picking up her suit- 

M 
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case a key turned in the outer lock and 

in immediately aftenrards— Meta, ^ ® The ' 

quiet, deep note on which she ^ to sit 

shock made her so weak with fright that 

down on the bed. “All is lost.” 

and, with a face as pale as death, she ‘ t^e 

to her aunt’s movements. She put er „ 

stand — ^“she alwa}^ has an umbrella, 0 ’ jjjg 

thought in tormre— and then move ® ^jgtjained 

sitting-room. With eveiy' ner\'e qun 

her ears to listen. '\\Tien she heard er .jjongiog 

bedroom and noticed tliat her aunt ^ras u y 

her dress, she drew a passionate sigh of re le . .yjjjjoot 

more and she seized the little suit-case once god 

a sound she opened her door, crossed the es 

shut it in the same noiseless fasluon. She 1 y^fas- 

the vestibule with quick, almost inaudible s ep , 

tened the door, and a second after stood ^ jjie 

heart hammering against her side. She only 

door gently to, witliout latching it, lest Meta s o ^ 

attracted by the noise. From the house door she 

searching glance up and down the street, and then 0 

to the right. At tlie comer she took an eastward- 0 

tram, and in another quarter of an hour she w'as swal o' 

np in the mighty surge of the great city’s Sunday tra 


CHAPTER XII 

WitEN Felgentrcu came back he did not find Alma in t 
him inquiry- for her, Meta was tclH: 

short. 

"Ihave YOU Tn since!” he c.vclaimc 

t'ay to knodc at her door. “Mmai” he cried. “Alit 
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■■ child, are you in? It’s me, Emil.” When there was no 
sign of movement, he put his hand. on the latch and 
;>• opened the door. The room was empty. The crushed 
•f’ tartan frock lay spread out carefully on the bed. “She’s 
gone!” he said, with a look of utter consternation. “I 
{' had a presentiment of it,” he went on, as though in 
•J confirmation. “It would scarcely let me leave the house!” 
!/ And with deep emotion he added: “Now, mother, I shall 
!■ think of nothing else but how to get the child back. 
A Weren’t you uneasy, then, when she was so long away?” 
y She did not answer at once, as her eyes looked slowly 
/' through the room and then at his face, so moved by 
ii passion. 

^ "I expect you know something of which I am ignorant,” 
j she answered a little hesitatingly, “or else I should have 
;; been surprised as well.” But lest a wall of silence should 
,) now keep them apart, she went on a little more quickly: 

“I told you that she left me to visit Frau Lippke. You 
; haven’t heard from there. So I supposed either that 
things were going badly or that Alma was coming to 

f an understanding with the Lippkes. Besides ” But 

I instead of going on to the main reason, she stopped short 
; and turned her eyes aside irresolutely. 

! Whilst she was spealting he had kept his eyes half- 
I turned from tlie empty room and fixed on her. 

“Now, just listen what revelations are being made I” he 
said in wide-eyed amazement, and conscious himself of 
the changed look in his eyes. “To make things easier for 
us all, I let her go to church, and instead of that you 
send her on some match-making errand to the Lippkes. 
I can do nothing for you, mother. I am frightfully sorry 
for you, but yours is a firm character and you have your 
religion. The child is but a reed in the wind, and we 
two worldlings have notliing but ourselves. Ask your 
God why that had to be. Now I am going to look for 
Alma, and I shall not come back till I have found her,” 
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And witli these words he went. His nife 
less in the kitchen, in a long effort to rerover ' 
possession. Later her limbs began to tremble an s 
forced to sit dowm. There she sat as in a ^eani, 
nothing but the sound of the door shutting ' ^ ,. J 
seeing nothing but Alma’s empty t .g le°t 

notliing but an unwonted loneliness of heart. * 
one of God’s souls pass b}' His church, and . 
punished,” she thought. In an almost supers 
immobilit}' which emphasized the likeness be^een 
self and her niece, she let the minutes grow m 
as tliey passed over her head; she was afraid 
the slightest movement — ^be it but the raising o 
eyes — should shake down the tottering edifice o i 
world and bury her beneath its ruins. Her one 
— so intent that it was almost pain — was “to keep tio 
destruction, to touch nothing, to say not a wor • 
Perhaps she had made a mistake, and perhaps her o 
wished to give her a real shock. But perhaps, too, 
\Tished to trj’ the magnitude of her faith and tlie 
of her trust in Him, to see if she -was wortliy to ha'C 
her happiness continued, and if she could still be truste 
with the fate of such a bold and restless husband. Aft<^ 
an hour she folded her hands ^vith deep emotion an 
began a whispered prayer. “Give me grief,” she pleaded, 
“give me sickness, poverty, what Thou wilt — only 
back to me unharmed the souls that have been entrusted 


to my care. Or how can I appear before Thee on 
day of judgment? Pour down Thy light upon me. Deliver 
me from v'ain hopes and desires. For Thine is the king- 
dom, the power and' tlie glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

In the true Protestant spirit she was trj-ing to find 
refuge froin outer turmoil and distress in inner medita- 
tioii. She beheyed that in her conscience lay a never- 

personal life and a miraculous, 
uresisuble power that nothing could withstand, provided 
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only tliat her faitli did not fail. Wherever she turned she 
was upheld by those Protestant principles that made the 
individual the centre of life, and unswervingly maintained 
that individual judgment of right and \vrong was the one 
light to be followed in daily thought and action. Her 
strength of character and natural imperturbability of 
attitude happily preserved her from spiritual pride and 
that barrenness of spirit which in weaker natures is tire 
inevitable result of such a moral conception. And no less 
true Prussian in spirit, she got up at last to continue her 
preparations for dinner as tliough under no shadow of 
impending catastrophe. 

When, therefore, Felgentreu returned late in the after- 
noon without Alma and half-star\'ed and worn-out with 
his search, which, in spite of all inquiries, had resulted 
in nothing at all, not even in the faintest clues, the 
atmosphere was not at all what he had expected. He had 
himself lost all his bearings, both mental and moral, and 
faced his wife prepared for explanations of the most 
devastating nature. 

On his way home he had most carefully and definitely 
thought out what he would say to her and the conse- 
quences that would inevitably follow. No sooner had he 
given his report than, carried aw'ay by a fresh flood of un- 
mitigated passion, he began to talk as he wandered about 
restlessly — for in spirit he was still continuing his search. 

Without any attempt at disguise, he spoke of their 
love and the indestructible nature of the bond that united 
them. Pie was averse to any iron restraint of his freedom 
of action, and fixed principles of everj^ kind seemed to 
him both painful and unnatural. He loyally offered his 
wife„the full measure of fellow-feeling and sympatliy 
which he felt was her due for the loss of present and 
future happiness that must result from his action, but he 
never swer\'ed from the one vital point. Nothing could 
shake his conviction that Alma would return, and that 
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he could then “lead her to his home.’ For Ae presen 
would go there alone, and do so tliis “’J', • 

Meta meanwlule had been silently s ^ ^ 

quite unconsciously he had, whilst ng, £ jjg^ed 
and fro beUveen kitchen and dining-room ^ f 
her every movement. Now she told 
took a seat herself, helped him to f «P> 
needlework that had suffered such a ^ ® -upset 

The quiet of these calm feminine tactics b ^ 
and annoy him. ^’^’ith pale cheeks ® he 

repeated invitations and took up nis spo * - ^ 
was reallj’’ famished, almost fainting m ^ jjjathet 
said nothing, but in no waj’ gave the impr« 
silence was caused by overpowering ^i^ > , ^ 

energy was but the outcry of that natural 

which, in his opinion, would not only na 
but no more than right under a loss such as ' 
witli utter want of understanding, he felt a 
control far exceeded his boldest e.xpectations. 
began to fancj' that she might long since ha\c jn 

coming and had thought out tlie whole ^ gj^il 
silence. Quite overcome by such self-control m 
woman, he suddenly put down his spoon, got up, 
once more began his excited tramping up and down. 

i. have never quite imderstood you. •ms 
betraj’ed his mingled admiration and regret. ‘ Are ’ 
then, just an ordinary human being? ^^Tiy don t y° 
i^ge or howl now, or make a scene fit to raise ® 
rad? Tliis moral inequality is also a disadvantage, de" 

•1 Tliat it hasn’t long since brought me to utter 
^e IS Mtircly due to your care and warm affection- 
ret you have never been quite easy about me. You had 
mv cveryivherc as a safeguard against 

has been ;-our%fTt-iTme"x”"'-"“^ differences. That 

free of it alU” W,i « * ^ moment, j'ou arc 

.t aiU \^,tl, half-tmsecing eyes he sat down on 
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mother chair, staring straight in front of him, until, in a 
sudden fit of uncontrollable sobs, he dropped forward 
)n to the table. His wife had stopped working, and, after 
jrayely passing her needle to and fro across the back of 
tier hand, that was still almost as smooth as in early 
y^outh, she too broke.silence. 

“Now, Emil, you have had it all out, I expect.” Her 
words were slow and hesitating. “You have excited your- 
self and eaten nothing, and rushed about the city. Heaven 
knows where. You need not be frightened of me. I won’t 
influence your action in any way. We will discuss as 
friends what must be done. God will lead us on the 
right path. And now come and get on with your soup 
— or leave it, rather ; it will be cold by now. I will fetch 
the meat and vegetables.” 

She did so, going backwards and forwards and urging 
him to sit down again, in a way that but increased his 
surprise. Yet, a little more composed, he got up and took 
his place at the table again. For a time he continued his 
meal in silence, lost in his thoughts and reflections. At 
last, however, he began once more. 

“It always sounds right and friendly when you talk,” 
he said, putting down his fork again. “But see here, you 
say you will not influence me. Very well, then, if I stay 
in the house there are two things possible: either you 
will despise me or I you. You have but a poor opinion 
of me! Meta, it is the bitter truth that I mean to leave 
your bed and board. You are a little slow in under- 
standing that. Perhaps in ten years you have grown too 
used to look upon me as your young husband.” 

His flaming eyes looked straight into hers, and she 
firmly closed her lips before answering. 

“How vHll j'ou manage, then, about settling in?” she 
asked at last, instead of gi^'ing any direct reply. “I suppose 
you want to have a flat to yourselves? Have you any 
settled plan?” 
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"Any settled plan?” he repeated in astonishment. 
far as I know I have savings. What other plan do I neear 
"You mean the 15.000 marks?” He gave a glance or 
affirmation, and again she hesitated. "Then 50U la 
forgotten what we agreed about that. Have I eqtw con 
over this money or have I not? Tell me that, Emi . 

“Ah! that’s it!” he snapped. "Yes, y<s, you are per- 
fectly right again,” he went on meditatively. I 
5'ou.” He scanned her with a scrutinizing glance. 0 
'are growing human by degrees. All right, you have 
power and choose to use it. But not over me, hlota, on . 
over the money. Is there something else, perhaps? _ 
“No, nothing more,” she answered, with a little sig 
of indignation. At first she seemed inclined to break 0 
tliis conversation, which was quickly growing bitter, u 
after a short pause she conquered herself and 
again. "I was not conscious of using any power, s e 
said, speaking softly to hide the trembling of her voice. 
“I only wish to show you w’hat I can and what I canno 
do. A God-given responsibility I cannot relinquish, unle^ 
I know definitely and clearly into whose hands it 
to pass.” 

If you want to teach me how to fear you, go 
talking hke that,” he declared, witli a feeling of secret 
wrath. “What a head, wife! mat a Lutheran, Prussian 
brain you’ve gotl The responsibility has been laid upon 
you by God, so all else may bend and break ''Veil, 


, j'ou have God Almighty and the money, and tho 
Hat IS yours as well. See to it that with all this you don’t 



■ for you?’ 
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“No, no!” He shook his head wilfully. “I must set up 
my own wireless station, where, undisturbed by outside 
influences, I can get into direct communication with her.” 

“We live in a well-ordered State,” she reminded him a 
little scornfully. “In a few days I will go to tlie police 
inquiry office and get her new address for sixpence. 
Then you can go to it and fetch her; you don’t need any 
wireless for that.” 

“One day you’ll know what despair means, with your 
well-ordered State!” he flared up angrily. “When you 
are so up to the eyes in misery that you don’t know how 
to go on living, then you can run off to the police and 
get sixpence-worth of information. There, you see” — he 
shrugged his shoulders — “how well your plan of my 
stopping here answers from tlie very first. But you show 
your hand much too plainly — driving one of us out of 
the house and trying to keep the other well behind its 
doors.” 

“I have driven nobody out of the house!” — and now 
her voice was angry too. “I have known for the past 
two days that she meant to go; her suit-case lay ready 
packed in her bedroom. But that is all. To-day she was 
quite her usual self with me. It was her own wish to go 
to the Lippkes. What happened to her afterwards I 
cannot know. You were at home. If anyone drove her 
out at last, we must ask you, since you were the last to 
speak to her.” 

"You knew that she was meaning to go !” he exclaimed, 
now quite beside himself. “Tell me how you manage 
to bear all your responsibility!” And, casting aside all 
attempt at self-control, he burst out: “I don’t know 
either what happened in between. It must be a terrible 
thing to go to church with you. It’s not for nothing I 
have refused to do it all these years. Meta, I’ll have your 
. ’■ led in oils, a marble statue made of you 
every honour that can be shown^to any 
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human being — but not another hour will I 1 d_c 
G ood heavens ! to have known tliat and yet let it ' 
He had sprung up from his chair and vas ua ' ■ 
excitedly up and dowm the room. IMeta w^ looking sa 
straight in front of her, her pale face telling its own 

of suflFering and overstrain. „ , 

“Then we no longer understand eacli other, 
answered at length. “Well, it must be as God w s. > 
Emil, you will be quite able to understand wha 
now going to say. As soon as you cross this thres lO 
leave me in such fear and sorrow, after all my 
and devotion of the last ten years, that very same o 
I too will close the door beliind me just as jou , 
to do. Possibly” — and again her voice held a tou 
scorn — “possibly you fancied tliat I should keep on 
here, quite content with the role of grass-widow, 
do j'ou think of doing with your birds? All, Enul, mj 
dear, what a misery it is now' and again, with the 
you get into your head ! Your meal is all cold now. I m 
make the coffee at once. I don’t suppose j’ou will 
to start tliis minute. And I must pack your box proper Ji 
too. We have to show' your fresh people that you’ve been 
well looked after. Now', good-bye for the present.”^ 

She seemed quite calm and collected again. Wliilst he 
stood at the window with his back turned to her £®d 
struggling with his emotional distress and mental conflict, 
Meta cleared the table and carried out the plates and 
dishes. Then he w’as left for a good half-hour alone with 
his birds and tlie curtains, but they simply did not exist 
for Wm now. Instead, the muffled sound of Meta’s 
acthity in the kitchen sounded like a further continuation 
of her words, and rvith every passing moment the sigmfi" 
cance of what she had said seemed to him more and more 
smftter. By degrees he had come to look upon her as an 
echfymg phenomenon made up of piety, firmness and 
other superhuman virtues— indeed, in liis mental con- 
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ception of her he had so zealously beautified and idealized 
her image that at last it might well have served as a 
domestic altar-piece. Suddenly she seemed to him, in 
addition to all this, still in other respects a human being 
capable of making unexpected resolutions and of changing 
her position, open to emotional inspirations, and willing 
to use desperate remedies. All this honestly dismayed 
him, and tended to pull him up in his first impetuosity 
and bold course of action. In a word, he had wanted to 
start out on the search for his beloved, and met — ^his 
old wife. The great billows of emotion subsided into a 
strong onward movement and a restless backward pull. 
The flashing, moving lights faded away. Anger, bitter- 
ness, fear and despairing love still remained, but these 
were now joined by other emotions with which he found 
It less easy to deal, and their combined effect was a 
general heaviness of heart and mental depression, which 
henceforth were to accompany him for much of his 
remaining journey. 

In this fresh state of mind he sat down to the coffee- 
table, though scarcely aware that he had done so. After- 
wards he paced up and down the room, smoking as he 
walked, whilst his wife sat on the raised step by the 
window with the Sunday paper that she could not read. 
Suddenly he seized his hat, and with the remark, “I 
must be amongst other people for an hour or so,” he 
left tlie flat. 

A little after the appointed time he was back, however. 
He had meantime countermanded the room he had taken 
and paid the customary compensation. The remaining 
hours dragged on heavily; but few words were inter- 
changed, and those only on indifferent subjects. He passed 
tlie night encamped on the couch, an arrangement in 
which he afterwards persisted; it was the least he could 
do to show that in this fiat he was now no more than a 
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CHAPTER Xin 

On Thursday morning a black^dged 

post announcing the death of r j. stTOPathy 

and mother, Augustine Lippke, and beggi g 

TOtli the survivors in their great loss. p j„entreu, 

agreed that they would send a wreath, ^ ^^610], 

who was much depressed, deaded to go 

which was fixed for the following Satur 3 • ^ 

the WTeath, and her husband got leave o > jjgjjnctlv 

the works for that day. His appearance in 

impressive when he entered the house 0 jniddle 

his black tail-coat, top-hat and kid gloves. 

of the room, where the table had been pusked^ 

side, lay the dead woman in soIcjot an p 

The thin, waxen hands were These 

carnations, and yellow roses lay by her 

were from Clara, and at that season or 1 money. 

have taken a fairly large sfice of her po 

There was nothing else worthy of note, excep ■ 

Stina perhaps appeared even more inconspicuous i 
than in life — indeed, she seemed to be literally 
away in this last safe refuge. One had, so to spca 
look very' carefully to recognize Avhat it was tbs 
lying there in its last sleep. She lay in a white coffin v 
paper lace that Clara had made her father order; he 
wanted a brown one, as more suitable for a nia 
woman, whilst Julius had inclined to black as more 1 
harmony with his ovn state of mind. No more need i 
said of tlie matter. 

3'^ien Felgentreu, in liis mourning suit, gravely entered, 
hat in hand, Clara, who was standing sadly by the coffin, 
sobbed aloud. She went to meet him, almost staggering 
under the weight of her grief and fatigue after all the 
lonely nights spent in tears, and exclaimed in strangely 
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agitated tones, at the same time pointing to the door 
with one hand, in which she grasped a wet handker- 
chief: “Why, then, doesn’t Alma come even now?” 

Felgentreu greeted her without repl)dng to this ques- 
tion. Then he offered his hand to the old man, who, 
ga2ing at him coldly and in the proud consciousness of 
his importance as a bereaved widower, acknowledged his 
presence with solemn and distant reserve. He listened 
with tightly shut lips to his condolences, his only aclcnow- 
ledgment being a movement as if he wanted to spit, but 
bethought himself at the last moment and refrained. Not 
Aat he had abstained from his quid to-day; as that was 
inside and not visible to the public eye, he felt it could 
not oifend against the proprieties. Emil also expressed 
his sympathy to Julius, who, with a crape band round 
his arm, was standing beside Clara. The young man, 
whose eyelids were especially red to-day, responded with 
a stiff, jerky bow and whispered something or other, 
whilst a polite but distressed smile passed over his pale 
features. He then drew himself up again and fixed his 
eyes once more on the ends of his moustache. A few other 
sympathizers arrived with wreaths. The coffin was then 
screwed down, and all the company stood in dumb 
grief or boredom, awaiting the arrival of the clergyman. 
Outside the door, in the vestibule, the bearers were 
leaning against the wall, except one who had taken a seat 
in the kitchen, all waiting to carry out their duty. The 
hearse was drawn up outside the door. It belonged to the 
variety adorned with angels’ heads and a cross with silver 
ornamentations on its roof. The horses had tassels on 
their trappings. In addition to the hearse, four cabs had 
driven up for the guests; a special one had been sent to 
fetch the parson. 

Felgentreu had time to look round about him, as far as 
propriety allowed. The bedroom door was open, 'and the 
basket he had sent was still standing on the table inside; 
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L oranges and ofter fmit seemed stUl « 

dm bottlfs rvere plainly all bn, emp^l “gif"' 

only a few drops remained. Lipp - s\Tnpathy 'vith 
alcohol, and again Emil felt an PjJtruck 

the old man, who had been so forsaken 

an observer as being both povert) -s green, 

as he stood there in his ill-fittmg m ],oldin<» in 
threadbare and polished b3r long use, jjjyed face, 

hand a shaggy old top-hat. His official, 

tj'pical of a dissatisfied and neglecte^ s „ jered nioie 
with its simulated look of honour, was no 
attractive by the covetous f^bmon ^ ression, 

pains to conceal, but which had, u _i-:fjsh-yello^ 
gro^wi into a veritable vice, nor by Je 
ferodous beard so badly clipped that e scanty 

if they had been gnawed by mice, and ’ 

allowance of hair on his old head. Felgentre 
seen him with such a festive brush-up as , 
bald head, with a few wet haire carefully co , 
it, seemed almost immodest in its nakedness, 
parson arrived, and all further proceedings 
marked by business-like alacrity. The address, 
poor dead woman, was quite insignificant; the 
of religion and ecclesiastical respect expended was . 
apportioned, with due regard to the lowly 
occupied by the deceased in her lifetime. After tlie^ ^ 
amen, the men came in, filling everyone present 
sense of gloom and terror. Clara burst into imcontrolla 
sobs; she felt unspeakably lonely, with no Alma there to 
whom she could have poured out all her grief. She dare 
not approach Felgentrcu, since he was in no way relateo 
to them, and had, moreover, to-day such a distant, 
unfamiliar look about him. The coffin was lifted and 
carried out. The turns on the staircase proved a difficulty* 
Sometimes tlie coffin lay on its side, sometimes witli 
the head uppermost and tlicn tlie foot. Only those who 
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have seen Berlin bearers at work can understand what 
Clara and Julius had to endure at the sight. After all tlie 
care and loving effort they had expended on their dead 
mother’s last resting-place, they were forced to stand by 
and [picture her in this journey, tossed firet to one 
side, then to the other, and the thought of her probable 
condition when she should at last reach her grave almost 
brought Clara’s heart to a standstill in her feeling of 
impotent rage. The old man, too, viewed the transport 
with a critical eye, but he was better able to endure the 
sight. He decided with a certain satisfaction that the 
white coffin certainly looked nice, although he still stuck 
to his opinion that a bro\vn one would have been more 
fitting for one who in life had achieved the position of 
a citizen’s wife. In any case, it would be all the same to 
her. Julius had his eyes full of tears and a continual 
quiver at the comers of his mouth ; he was so oppressed 
by his sense of loss that he could scarcely spare a thought 
as to the import of Felgentreu’s presence there, as far as 
he liimselfwas concerned. At last the coffin, with its poor 
tossed burden, was placed in the hearse. The pastor crept 
into his cab, the grief-stricken relatives into theirs, the 
guests distributed themselves amongst the others, and 
the procession started at a walking pace to the cemetery, 
which was reached in about three-quarters of an hour. 
It was then already grooving dark, as the day had been 
overcast, and the pastor made the proceedings as short 
as possible. The coffin swayed and knocked against the 
sides of the grave until it finally disappeared from view. 
Wellnigh innumerable rows of freshly filled-in graves 
watched the proceedings in a cold and terrible indiffer- 
ence. It was spring, the season of death’s chief harvest 
in all great cities. Many graves were heaped high with 
mountains of bright flowers, streamers and palms, whilst 
others gazed at the fleeting grey clouds in poverty-stricken 
nakedness. The pastor asked for silent prayer, gazed for 
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:Lond into 4e cp he held brfore 
■ with the family, and ^ g eager to turn their 

guests also took leave f If the dead. 

Scks on this God-forsaken field of A ^ rvith 

men Felgentreu. as the begged him 

Clara, she raised her Jear-^f wasWf 
to come back with thein to the fl aj-e 

make coffee for them all, and ^ ^ ^ , gj appeared to 

from the baker’s on the ^^'^f solemn interrogation 

confirm this invitation by maintained J 

in his red-rimmed eyes. Th nothing. ^Ij 

morose silence and seemed ^ j,g jcoke 

through the homeward journey h hanger-on. 

upon Felgentreu as a troubleso , hi dead 

whom he would be glad to be cab, their 

silence, closely packed togeth^ bumping against one 
shoulders and knees continu. y . thought an 

another. Each had food enough . ^ the shah)’ 
emotion. But closely ^ they incomp.nmhb’ 

convej'ance, each felt liis own lone loneliness wluelr 

greater than that of his companions , 

none but himself could gauge or un e . --g through 
The light of tlie street lamps began ^ u^rter 

the windows as they reached a j ,.pd through 

of the city. Until then the cab had r that 

unbroken rows of unfamiliar, dir^', . ynsvni- 

stared blankly at one another, day and "'enb i' 
pathetic hatred, for when evening came the i 
suspicious eyes barely dosed, but sent mutua^ y ^ ^ 

glances through the diinks, which in the morning P 
forth all tlie stuffiness of the night and looked - 
older, uglier and more common. Now, too, they 
curiously into the cab, out of which a shiny top-n- 
appeared now and again, and where the pale, gric - 
stricken dieek of a j'oung motlicrlcss girl in black was 
visible beside the door. Felgentreu could not help looking 
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at her. She was now tired and limp witli c.xhaustion. Her 
blue eyes loohed out of the window in thoughtful gravity 
and her hands were patiently folded over tlic handkerchief 
in her lap. 

At last the cab stopped before the baker}', whicli Clara 
pointed out. She got out quickly and bought something 
for coffee. Then she came back to the three men, and they 
finished the journey home. The entrance and general 
staircase still smelt of the funeral, and in the flat itself 
they were greeted by a very marked odour of death — a 
mixture of ammonia and fading flowers. In the parlour 
the chairs were still standing as they had supported the 
coffin. Each of tlie four mourners, as they entered, 
involuntarily measured with their eyes the distance 
between these chairs, with its suggestion of what had 
so lately occupied that space. Clara lit up — there was gas 
in the flat — ^with some help from Julius quickly pushed 
the table back into the middle of tlie room, placed the 
chairs round it, begged Felgentreu to sit do\vn wliilst 
W'aiting, and, without taking off her hat, put on the water 
to boil in the kitchen. Then she hung her black crape 
hat in the vestibule beside the men’s, shut the open 
windows, which none of the other three had ever dreamt 
of closing, and began to lay the table. No sooner was the 
white cloth on than the room began to lose its death-like 
air, which entirely disappeared when the cups and plates 
were put on the table. 

Felgentreu began to inquire as to the last days of Frau 
Stina, and Clara answered his questions as she moved 
to and from the kitchen. Julius, too, put in a few remarks 
from his place by the window, where he was wearily 
gazing into the grey dusk outside. The old man, with his 
pipe in his mouth, was silently marching up and down 
on the other side of the table. He had taken off his black 
coat and was now in his shirt-sleeves, with a cap on his 
head. From' time to time he scanned Felgentreu with a 

N 
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cold and spiteful look m his nil the 

halting’ conversation in which it w ^ .-yj 


halting conversation in whicn it Moreover, 
speakers’ thoughts were far disto • continued 

addressed himself exclusively to ^ offered, to 

to cut his father, only deigning, f 0PP°^ the 

give him an indirect snub, which at jioivever, 

Sd man to silence. Such a reproof to his fato ^ 

never failed to make Julius himself i ‘ jlmil also 

in a dispirited contemplation of ^is m of any 

noticed that the young man to°k ^ ^^^jced, to 
moment, when he thought he coul jj^jt 

cast a side-glance at the visitor. ^Vlth more 

Felgentreu sat there talking the atoosp j. .|^ot 

ml more charged rrith an U «' 

expectation or excitement that adde , j^olythat 
constraint and oppression to the toerea j^g and 

already existed. But the old man s ^ ^ ^o Ic-'^ 

his smouldering though as yet mau jo which 

than the young man’s monosyllabic u ’ pg to all 

he had finally taken refuge, and his m i , jo the 
around him as he stood wnth his pale face ^ 

window, came to a sudden end when Cl^, ' ^Yords. 

access of grief, began to tell of her mother s , jjaly 

It had been on Wednesday evening that she 
awoke from her long unconscious stupor. A 
seemed to have difficulty in understanding " cg 5 
happened to her. Then she began to cast uneasy g 
round the room. She made a great effort to P^®® . f ■ jjgr 
trembling hands over her eyes, as she so often did > 
last days in an attempt to clear her sight, but s e 
longer had the strengtli to do it. 

“Wiy — does — Friiulein — Alma — still — ^not come ^ 
she groaned at last, looldng round as if she really 
be ans-wcrcd. “What — wrong — have — ^wc — done — her- 
A little later the death agony began, and lasted till after 
midnight. At this recital, Julius, from his chair in the 
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corner, uttered such a strange howling sound that 
Felgentreu looked at him in amazement; he was cowering 
there, bowed down with his head on his hands, unable 
to cry, in spite of his apparently agonizing efforts to do 
so. At this moment Lippke stopped his ceaseless tramping 
and suddenly turned to Felgentreu. 

“Your cake upset my wife’s stomach! That very same 
evening she began thinking about death,” he remarked. 
“Your Meta, I expect, put too much self-righteousness 
into it instead of yeast; all stomachs can’t stand that. 
Such an aristocratic family ought to be a bit more careful 
with their invitations to coffee!” 

“Now, don’t begin that again, father,” Clara indig- 
nantly protested. “Our own cake didn’t suit you either 
last Sunday.” 

“We’ll have the matter cleared up now, or I’ll go 
raving mad,” the old man answered in a threatening 
tone. “I’ve been an honourable man all my life, and 
deserve the respect of my family and employers. That I 
didn’t come to the top was the fault of my manly pride. 
I couldn’t go along bowing and scraping, and always had 
a rough way about me. But you, Julius, are on the path 
to success; by affection and severity I have guided you 
to brilliant prospects. To refuse me your confidence 
now, in my hardest time, is a crying shame. Here’s 
Felgentreu himself — ^he’s had the impertinence to make 
his appearance at the funeral of our mother, who has 
silently gone like a great soul into the life beyond because 
Fraulein Alma had such attacks. It was too much for 
her tender sense of honour. Now ask him. What about 
the marriage gift, the 20,000 marks, and the main 
inheritance, Felgentreu? Let’s have truth and honour 
to-day. In the name of the dear departed !” 

He gave himself a resounding thump on the chest. His 
eyes glistened with feverish suffering. He looked in a 
terribly bad state, an utter wreck, both physically and 
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mentally. His blue lips were trembling 

and his yellow, parchment-like face ® ^ ^ j;iuil 

Sion of Lger, unworthy 3n,bition 

again felt, and even more keenly, the , 

sympathy as before. Yet before he could ansve J 

“Hold your tongue, father!” His voice 
effort he was making at self-control. You mu ^ 
rnshing on upsUr. Wa have carfa^ to 
again he uttered that strange howl t S -i^ence 
Herr Felgentreu has honoured her and us y 
to-day. That we must clearly understand, in P > 
Felgentreu, 5'ou will take no notice of wha ^ 
is growing childish with his ‘official b^onn 

"Growing childish, am I, with my officia ° yjs 

old man exclaimed, almost shrieking at tc i 
pipe danced in his fist and he stamped yn ra^ 
you’re growing into a man, with your jgjjt-and- 

feelings. I’m fifty-nine years old Mid 
twenty. Julius, don’t use j'our education ngnm 
it was through my self-denial that you got it. 
your father to despair, for that never fails to nng 
geance, I tell you.” . •(!, 

“■What desen'es vengeance here?” Julius broke m, 
some impatience. “You’ve insulted Herr Felgentreu, 
it would only be fitting to beg his pardon. Youie a - 
insulted Fraulein Alma in her absence, when she on 
defend herself. That’s how you protect our fami } 
honour!’’ 

Quite taken aback and confused, the old man took a 
step towards liis son. His knees were trembling under 


him and his e}'es starting out of his head. 

“YTiat am I to do?” he asked, in a hoarse, grating 
voice, as he stared him straight in the face with sorrowful 
reproach. “Beg pardon, did you say? Up till now I’ve 
never allowed any insult to our poor but honourable 
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family, and am I to begin now in my fifty-ninth year? 
No, no, I tell you ; that’s beyond my understanding. The 
whole world seems to me upside down.” 

For a few seconds he stood there quite at a loss, TOth 
wavering eyes and apparently in some mental struggle, 
whilst Julius got up again and silently walked over to 
the window. With a sigh the old man drew his hand 
across his forehead. Suddenly, however, he turned right 
round, and with quick, unsteady steps moved towards 
the bedroom, through which he tottered as though 
walking in his sleep. He closed the door with the greatest 
care, and after a short silence the three in the other 
room heard the pop of a drawn cork, the clatter of glass, 
followed by a cautious but hasty flow of some liquid. 
The low sound had something sinister about it that was 
at once felt by all the listeners. Clara, who all through 
the conversation, which had been nothing but a series 
of terrible revelations to her, had sat as if paralysed close 
to the door, although she had long since heard the water 
boiling on the other side, looked at Felgentreu in mystified 
entreaty. Julius nervously nibbled at his finger-nails and 
struggled to keep his self-control. Felgentreu now turned 
to him. 

“But you are doing your father an injustice, Herr 
Lippke,” he said in a serious tone. “He cannot under- 
stand it, either. What he says about the marriage por- 
tion, the 20,000 marks and the main legacy is no 
invention of his own, but what I told him. And it was 
also my settled purpose in the event of your manning 
Alma. The result of Alma’s condition — that, of course, 
is a mere figment of his brain. He began to imagine 
there was something not right about the business. That 
same evening I thought to myself: ‘Don’t let’s have 
any fuss. He’ll forget all about it again.’ He has not for- 
gotten, ho\Yever, a proof of some want of consideration 
and sympathy in our attitude, or else I ought to have 
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been able to prevent his suspicion. jjerr 

beg my pardon — I must beg hi®- ^ thought he 
Lippte. He has aeeed m aU good faift; he thought 

was mamtaining the honour of his 

As the last words were being uttered Lipp^^ 
entered the room. To cover Us coiAsion, ^ 

resumed his former tramping. But 5 jr ^ojifidence 
firmness in his tread, a ^esh acc^s of 
in his bearing. Suddenly he understood 
was talking about, and turned round m ^ to 

"Ha! hal Now, do you hear that? he can 
Julius. “How’s that, now?_ mat about you J 
science? His conscience pricks him now e 
victim in her grave. But you needn t beg 
dear fellow. You can hand over the marriage p 
the 20,000 marks as well, if Julius will consen 
your family shame with his good name. .jjj 

“Do shut your mouth, will you!” Julius bu , 
such violence that the old man gazed at him ' jgjjt 
terror. “Your everlasting stupid talk I 
w'ith driving mother into the grave with it? fro „ 
very hour her illness took a fatal turn, Herr jg 

Again his voice broke on that howling note. Is ^ 
go on still?” he added, with fresh bittern^- ^ 
shameless supposition about Fraulein Alma is jus 
invention of your own dirty thoughts. Let’s have an c 
of 3’our grand airs, if you please.” 

He turned a%vay in a fury, leaving the old man 
app^ently in the tliroes of suffocation. His ej’cs "crc 
darting out of his head as he moved his jaw and opened 
his mouth without being able to utter a word. At last 
he^ recovered sufficient breath to stammer out: 

So I drove thj- mother into her grave, did I ? ’’ The 
words rattled and rolled in his throat. “That about illma 
‘"'^’nntion? Then I can just go and cut niv 
throat! He began marching up and down again, but 
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was as unsteady lon ihis feet as if he had drunk half a 
bottle of brandy at a draught, knocked against the backs 
of the chairs and the edge of the table, and the helpless 
way in which he passed lus hand round and over his 
head in the agony of thoughts and feelings for which 
he could find no words gave a painful impression as of 
one possessed by some speechless evil. "Perhaps it’s my 
doing, too, that you don’t get the girl. Now, our aristo- 
cratic friend, what’s up with your Alma? Why don’t she 
ever show herself here now? Why didn’t she, anyhow, 
pay a little visit to our mother, who was so fond of her, 
in her last illness? You’ll have brought kind inquiries 
instead. Out with them! Don’t keep us waiting!’’ 

Excitement now brought Clara to her feet as well, so 
that Felgentreu was the only one left seated. All these 
revelations and this quarrel about Alma’s honour came 
upon her with such a desolating rush of surprise that 
Clara did not know which way to turn or what to do. 
Her head throbbed, her heart seemed ready to stop, and 
she felt she must scream in her ever-increasing passion 
of sympathy with Julius. But before she could find any 
outlet for her emotions a great change passed over 
Felgentreu. He sighed and his eyes became utterly life- 
less. In imagination he distinctly saw Alma’s desolate 
figure passing in her lonely search along the dreary 
streets of the great city, whilst he did the same here, 
too. An indescribable feeling of mingled longing, love 
and grief broke down for the first time for days the dull 
stupefaction that had overwhelmed him. Under its influ- 
ence he turned his brown eyes towards the young man. 

"This question,’’ he slowly remarked, addressing him 
instead of his father, “has at the moment no point in it. 
I am sorry, Herr Lippke, but Alma has not been with 
us since Sunday. She suddenly disappeared, and at this 
moment we know nothing about her ourselves.’’ 

He stopped in utter discouragement, and his words 
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were followed By a dead silence.* "nia jpung ® , . 
made an involuntary movement to his ea > . ^ 

stared at Emil wth wide-open eyes and pa J .. 
The old man started up as if shot, and ® W brother 
him in a threatening attitude, Clara looked a 
in terrible anxiet}*, as if prepared to rush o ns ^ 
Meantime Emil continued in a low toi • 

started off -with Meta to in spite 

said she would pay a visit to Frau Lippke. Aptwards 
of this, she has not been here. I spoke to er 
when she returned, almost beside hersel w ^ 
from this expedition. I have searched for a v -nen 
without finding ev’en a trace of her. She has no 

either.” , , . ri.. Qara 

“If only she has not done herself 50 

said, in a trembling, despairing voice. She . gj.j 

excited latterly. Who knows who has been 
There must be something more behind it all. _ .j 

“She has certainly not done herself mischi 
replied. “She had her little box ready packed , 

before. Mother found that out, but she does no 


an3ihmg more, either.” . 

“That’s just a made-up trick!” old Lippke ° 
“Just you let me speak !” he exclaimed, as he saw his s 
look up Mtli a frou-n. “They went off the engagem^“ 
proposal a fortnight since, that’s all it is. We made a 
bad impression on Frau Felgentreu. So, to put an en 
to it all without a fuss, thej'-’ve sent the girl away an 
say she’s run off. That’s an old tale 1 ” „ 

“There’s no need to answer him, Herr Felgentreu, 
Julius remarked, with a dry sob and reddening eyelids. 
And making a great effort at self-control, he said to lus 
father: “You have no doubt forgotten that Herr Fcl- 
gentreu sent the mother a basket of gifts and tliat he 
came here himself last Thursday; and you do not appear 
to have heard that Fraulein Alma was on her waj' to paj' 
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US a visit shortly before her disappearance, and that 
Frau Felgentreu let her go for that purpose.” 

“Julius is quite right,” and Clara’s voice had a bitter 
note about it. “Besides, why should the Felgentreus hide 
Alma if they had really changed their minds ?” 

“Have you done, girl?” scornfully queried the old 
man. “What do both of you think you are talking about 
and not letting him speak? You can tell your tale now 
at last, Felgentreu. Where’s the wench?” 

“I cannot say,” Emil said wearily, and again overcome 
by a fatal feeling of helplessness. “I’ve told you all I 
know myself. I am” — he turned to Julius with a lost 
expression — “I am distressed beyond all words. I have 
done all that any mortal could, and yet have not been 
able to prevent anything. I gave her your message, too, 
Herr Lippke. But she and I and all of us are led by a 
force of which we Imow nothing. Perhaps you will now 
blame me ; that I must bear. But one thing you will have 
recognized. I have no need to use such means as your 
father ascribes to me. There now, I’ve hurt you very 
much, Herr Lippke. But my only choice was either to 
be quite frank or a soft-spoken hypocrite, and I must 
stand before you with clean hands.” 

He had said all this with simple gravity and such a 
look of candour, in spite of his evident distress of mind, 
that he forced conviction on his hearers in one way or 
another. Clara looked at him in amazement, anxious to 
find words in which to express her overwhelming surprise, 
and yet was too impressed by the change she saw in Emil 
to be able to say a word, for, suddenly, she perceived 
that he was a man indeed. Old Lippke cleared his throat 
violently, as he saw with some anxiety that his accusation 
was proved utterly false. Meantime Julius, in a low tone, 
gave an objective and most appropriate reply. His grave 
voice bore evidence of deep gratitude for the esteem 
which Felgentreu had shown him, but none the less 
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there was a treacherous quiver about 
moustache, he was extraordinarily pale, and loosea 
at once both shrunken and aged. 

"Ob, please, Herr Felgentreu,” he said. “ 
could not restrain poured down lus cheeks. * 
are of no importance; we must look at the 
objectively. You see”— his voice suddenly 
thing like secret passion — ^“}*ou see, my nus o 
have been suppressed all my youth. Now 
is burdened by the moral fault which 1 ns - j 
upon myself by this eternal pretence; then how co ^ 
have any attraction for such a fresh young ^ ^ 

- Fraulein Alma? She will alwap remain the o^y 
I have ever loved. But I thank you, Herr Pegs* 
for — having done me honour by ’ 

Clara had shock after shock. Now her heart ® j. 
with a mixture of sjanpathy for her brother ^ 
misfortune, which she suddenly realized for t e ■ 
time; for Alma, who had felt driven to such at 
and for Felgentreu, whose manly sorrow 
such an appeal to her heart that she could not ' 
whom she pitied most. But the old man no longer loos^^ 
merely in the last stages of suffocation, but like a corpi^ 
of several da}s’ standing. 

Y^tli a face that was almost blue in its pallor, 
turned his death-like eyes from one to another in a 
long appeal for help. The entreaty in these slassv 
was modified by such an e.xpression of menacing cunnii’f 
that Felgentreu felt ph3-sically sick and TuUus quiclJ) 
glan^d in another direction. Once the old man lookei» 
as rf listening, in the direction of the bedroom door, 
whilst a gnevous cra^mg for some support overshadowca 
lus eyes. In a moment, however, he recollected tliat h« 
had buned his wife to-day. He spat anerilv .1 /it 
once recovered his grasp on the situation, ^’d 
former trick of headstrong folly. 
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“Ha! ha! that’s the state of affairs, is it? Such a noble 
rompany, and such a feeble-minded old fellow amongst 
hem! But old Lippke still keeps his eyes open. Why’s 
here no mention of that attack? Either it was the result 
)f a certain hope, or of an attempt to frustrate it. Now 
diat’s succeeded, you don’t need any more help from us. 
Now, then, oivn up. Is that right, or isn’t it?’’ 

Felgentreu got up from his chair wearily, though still 
tvith a certain courtesy; he felt that if he stayed any 
longer he would not be able to resist his desire to fall 
upon the old man and murder liim, and with a sigh he 
turned to go. 

“As you will,” he said in uncertain accents, with his 
back already half-tumed. “And in a way, perhaps, it is 

something like that. Here everything is so rotten ” 

He stopped sadly, and again silence followed. No one 
stirred — only Julius’s heart beat passionately and the 
water for the coffee boiled and bubbled furiously in 
the kitchen. Old Lippke stepped up to Felgentreu, and the 
moment after spat out a long brown stream that hit his 
trousers-Ieg. “There,you cut-throat !” he said, looking him 
up and down with unsteady eyes. Then, without warning, 
he burst into a huge guffaw, intended to hide his terror at 
what he had done, his dread of consequences and crushing 
sense of fresh defeat. His eyes still glittered with mad 
hatred, and he could barely stand for the unendurable, 
weak trembling of his limbs. But his laughter grew louder 
and more shrill, whilst Felgentreu bade farewell to Julius, 
who was incapable of speech and could only respond with 
his usual jerky bow. Wringing her hands fn despair, Clara 
ran in front of him to the kitchen, and whilst he was 
' taking down his top-hat and stick from the coat-rail, 
‘ wiped with a damp duster her father’s spittle from 
' Felgentreu’s trousers, at the same time unconsciously 
I murmuring her shame and contrition. With a comforting 
' gesture, almost as unconscious as her whisper, Felgentreu 
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passed his hand across her brown hair. Moved by a 
sudden impulse, she seized, as any outcast might have 
done, his hand in both of hers and kissed it, then loosed 
it in terror and stood witli cheeks aflame in dumb silence. 
Emil smiled, and for a moment he seemed to see Alma s 
loved form and to catch her sweet fragrance; the small, 
half-dark entrance was filled with a sense of longing and 
memory irradiated by a transient ray of hope, whilst the 
inner room still resounded with old Lippke’s j'clls and 
laughter. Then the front-door closed, and Clara was left 
alone with her t^vo men once more. 


CHAPTER XIV 

In her hasty flight that Sunday, Alma had been carried 
through the city to its farthest eastern boundaries. She 
liired a room from some woman, and went on Monday, m 
her search for work, to reply to all the newspaper notices. 
She came too late for most places, in others her name was 
taken down, and evening saw her creep home dead-tired 
and disappointed with her utter failure. Tuesday she 
spent in the same discouraging work, and Wednesday 
passed in a similar way. On Thursday she had to make 
her first move, as her landlady would not wait any longer, 
and declined to keep her unless she completed the identi- 
fication papers required by the police authorities. Alma, 
however, had some notion in her head of "covering up 
her tracks,” and hoped to manage without filling up these 
official forms; consequently, being very obstinate, she 
changed her quarters four more times, until she hit upon 
an easygoing old woman, who quite understood that 
clrcurnstances might arise which one would naturally 
not wish to explain in detail. She had not only a keen 
scent and a kind heart, but was resourceful and enter- 
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prising as well, so gave out that Alma was her niece. She 
commissioned the door-porter to malce such declarations 
as were required, but made no further inquiries, setting 
herself to await without any special curiosity the further 
course of events as regarded this prodigal daughter. She 
was quite sharp-sighted enough to see that there was 
some lack of coherence in certain essential points, but 
she had already had experience of such butterflies, who 
fluttered about for a time in their search for work and 
independence and then disappeared again, no one knew 
whither. For the present she was content to know that 
respectable people who were able to pay stood behind 
this new guest — ^the source of her knowledge she did not 
disclose — and that she had to do with a cared-for and 
well-brought up child, who evidently possessed the best 
of principles. 

Judged entirely by externals, this good woman did not 
reach the generally accepted standards of beauty' — ^indeed, 
she appeared to be made up entirely of such old parts 
that it was quite impossible to picture her as ever having 
been young. The most striking feature about her was her 
long nose, that in form and colour reminded the spectator 
of a turkey’s proboscis. Below this lay a crooked nut- 
cracker mouth, with a good-humoured twist about the 
lips, behind which two unusually long yellow teeth 
clashed against each other in truly warlike fashion. Her 
forehead resembled one of those great wrinkled foreign 
sausages — slightly smoky, parchment-like and always 
somewhat dirty and speckled. Above lay a thin covering 
of hair, like a poor scanty field of oats growing out of the 
endless dust and dirt of years. Amid all this glory, her 
merry blue eyes peeped out like two little cornflowers. 
The room that Alma occupied was exactly like its 
owner, old,- shabby, dusty and dirty. It was, to tell the 
truth, nothing more than a comer that the masons had 
forgotten to clear away, but the old lady thought to her- 
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self: “See, now, I’ll get something out of this mistake 
of j'ours !’’ And the price that Alma had to pay for it was 
certainly calculated to give the surveyor restless nights 
for his carelessness had he but known it. The window 
was so excellently placed in a sharp comer that it exactly 
jutted out against the neighbour’s kitchen w'indow. Iso 
light or sunshine came in from there, but all the smells of 
that kitchen, as well as of all the others below, came 
driving up as in a chimney, so that in tlie evening Alma s 
room smelt like a restaurant, and not by any means one 
of the first rank either. In the kitchen opposite an old 
man was always pottering about in front of tlie window, 
so that Alma preferred to renounce the small amount of 
fresh air that the nightly pause in cooking might have 
given her, and to spend her free evening hours behind 
closed and curtained window-panes. And as those oppo- 
site could see ever}’ detail in her room when the gas tvas 
lighted, she went to bed and got up in the same airless 
privacy. 

As long as her hunt for a situation lasted, she got 
enough fresh air to bear such a mole-like existence after 
dark vritliout any immediate injur}’ to her health. For a 
week she was miserable in ever}’ possible way — every- 
thing tended to increase her feeling of solitude ; in tire 
struggle she went through with her home-sickness for the 
people and things she had left behind, her misery drove 
her without any discrimination after every place adver- 
tised rrithout one being seciured. But when her first 
solitary Sunday was over, she began to tliink rrith more 
method what measures she ought to take to get a well- 
paid, reputable post, such as she thought she had a right 
to expect. She passed her second week in such endeavours. 
She also tried to remember what had been told her before, 
and endeavoured to act accordingly. It was essential to 
appear both modest and self-possessed; she must look 
frank and polite as well as intelligent. Careful dressing 
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was a sign of a sense of order. In answering questions one 
must be neither overhasty nor too slow. And then there 
was another secret; all details must tally with one another, 
and in her case that was just what they did not do. She 
found out, it is true, that in the case of young women 
there were other considerations as well, not strictly 
speaking connected with business, that might turn the 
scale, and these she felt might ensure her success, pro- 
vided she persisted long enough. But even here something 
was wanting. She was not quite cut out for the profession 
of a "good saleswoman” ; she did not look the part, with 
her somewhat morose expression. And she entirely lacked 
all the early training needed for the oldest profession of 
all. She did not care for dressmaking, and so with all her 
good looks she could not secure a place m any sphere 
of work. 

Thus the third week began, and the old woman took 
Alma’s first worn-out shoes to the cobbler, although not 
one of her many journeys had carried her a single step 
forward on the road to success. She had soon begim to 
take all her meals with her landlady, for when she had 
noticed that the old woman coveted this profit, Alma 
thought it imprudent to turn a deaf ear to her hints. It is 
true, it cost the spoilt girl a great effort not to starve from 
disgust at her table, although the price, with the rent of 
her room, amounted to a good round sura, which was all 
put down to her accomit without a single question asked 
or the very slightest hesitation. To distract her thoughts 
Alma read a great deal, and almost every evening saw her 
fetching a fresh volume from the leiiding library. She 
would often sit in her chemise on her bed, absorbed in 
enjoyment of the sickly novels, that portrayed with their 
magic touch her own experience with darker colours and 
on an exaggerated scale in the lives of imaginary figures. 
On the other hand, however, she persistently refused to 
allow her mind to dwell on any picture of those real 
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figures belonging to the ivorld she had 
her efforts, they did nt eny ume f»f „r..a. 

her mental vision, she kept her cj ^ych lav un- 

in spite of the secret “f “ ^ tdl •'■■y 

fatliomable depths of suffering, 

disappeared again. «Vip slowly nisdc 

But when the third week had she^wasno 

the discovery that, whatever else s e § struggle* she 
longer just a girl, men at last, afte g j, 

accepted the fact for tlie fimt time, she felt a 
every hair on her head was standmg devclop- 

Now, she said to herself, an mevitable ^ ^ -riish 
ment had begun, which must ^ g cer- 

ranks in appearance as well, and after P ^ 
tain time this change would be appar^ 

This thought was so indescribably temble th 
resolve was to attribute all that had arouse ‘ 
to the effects of her fatigue and hardships, an 
again as if nothing unusual had happene . • r,tened 

her teeth, assumed her usual self-possession, s^^ nains, 
her back, drew down her shoulders and took g^ ^jon 
in spite of increasing shabbiness, to give the imp 
of the capable, self-respecting young woman that s i 
before been proud to be. g 

But in the course of another fortnight she saw ® gg 
after another drop out of the stronghold of conn en 
that she had built in self-defence. The straight ba 
imperceptibly began to stoop a little, and she held 
not quite so well. Her checks grew paler and thinner, in 
growing fear cf disgrace robbed her tread of most of its 
former decision and made it a little wavering. She 
imagined tlie ungainliness of her condition was already 
becoming apparent, and did not dare to meet the eyes of 
passers-by in the street. Books lost all their charm for her, 
and instead of reading she spent so many nights and 
greeted so many daj-s with tears that her wet pillows began 
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to attract her landlady’s attention. Now it naight be an 
open question as to whether the latter suffered from 
curiosity or not, but one thing was quite certain : if by the 
help of Providence she had managed to nose out a scent, 
she did not quickly cease to follow its trail. Nothing 
astonished her, for her main article of belief was that 
there w’as something foul and rotten ever3nvhere, and the 
only question was when it would “come out.’’ To dig out 
something, however, was the goal of her most artful 
tactics, in which she disclosed all the circumspection and 
persistency at her command. In a w'eek the old woman 
had wormed out so much from her “room lady” that her 
secret, though unrevealed and even passionately denied 
by Alma, hovered betw'een them, somewhat as an avow'cd 
perplexity that could no longer be ignored. The old 
woman, as a bom and experienced procuress, cheerfully 
allowed Alma to give her angry denials, whilst she herself 
remained sympathetic, and literally possessed by a sort of 
shameless discretion in her role as accomplice. 

“Come, Fraulein, there’s lots of bigger misfortunes,” she 
consoledher. “To losebothlegs would bemuch worse ; after 
all, w'e’re women, and that’s a thing Nature won’t let us get 
away from. Well, then, I like you as you are, and shall like 
you different too. I always want something to cosset and 
comfort, you understand, and that’s why I let my room to 
young ladies. If you’ve no use for me as an old woman. I’ll 
get tired of you after a bit and shall want tomake a change.” 

Alma was silent in terror, and for that evening a kind 
of tmce was declared between her haughty obstinacy and 
the old woman’s irrepressible curiosity. For another week 
she kept a watchful eye upon her young lodger, not in 
absolute silence, indeed, but without taking any decisive 
action for the moment; but when she began to fear that 
Alma’s resistance might prove stronger than her own 
desire to interfere, she swallowed the last remnant of her 
pride and spoke more plainly: 
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I know how my boy in the array got rid of com / 
chances, and then the whole lot lent a hand. 
girl, well, anjnray, she’s done for of 

After all, yours isn’t a living being yet. An ^ 

your life lies before you. Good HeaN'cns! 
old! Why that’s just when the fun begins. v|jea 
willing to lose all chance of it? No, ray dear, I non 
partj" to that. I’m a good honest woman with a 


heart.” . 

■When she called herself an honest woman wim a 
heart she said no more than the trutli. She was, how 
undeniably possessed by a frenzj' for intermeddling) 
had acquired a passion for procuration and abortion. J 
as in July the German capital, witli the straightest 
of anj' European city exhaled a mingled odour of ' 
petrol fumes and lime-blossoms, so there hovered o' 
the honest social life a warm, benign atmosphere o 
temperament, shall we say? — a silent frenz)’ of ^ 
one’s fellows, that aimed at bringing too strict poto 
and regulations of morality into greater conformit)’ 
human frailty. It was that sincere readiness to “interfere 
which must perhaps be looked upon as tlie defeat ot 
unprejudiced world-philosophy” by the uninitiated. Life 
first and foremost, to be “strikingly” moral ; secondly. 
® . ' S J successful ; and thirdly, all this was to happen 
It in general suddenly began— altliough 

j have said why — ^to feel they were standing 

Pubh^f/°“' «nch times procuration, whether 

Srae. accepted means of inter- 
ture which’ ®P^’ nn artificial increase in tempera- 
o?nir" P-n'^^ses and eases 

clamour for Sencc.^it is 

of social procuration life -a-rv i?i ^ "itliout the services 
drive 
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Thus Alma’s friend was one of the priestesses who 
devoted themselves to this meritorious service, and as a 
former midwife whom the authorities had relieved of her 
office, as being too prone to diverge from accepted stan- 
dards, she possessed special qualifications for this position. 
Her two long yellow teeth or tusks were never still, and her 
cunning tongue indulgently out-talked one after another 
of the girl’s unuttered scruples, for she knew exactly 
what such poor little creatures were thinking and feeling. 
The grey wrinkles on her forehead were always on the 
move, as aids to her attempts at authority or encourage- 
ment, and that pliable nose of hers poked about so inti- 
mately into the true state of the matter as regarded Alma’s 
bashfulness that the girl fled before her attack from 
despair to despair, until at last she did not know which 
way to turn. If she bolted her door, the old woman spoke 
to her through the keyhole, and even in the dead of night, 
when everyone else — including the grey old procuress as 
well — was asleep, Alma still heard the whispers of her 
voice. 

At last, one evening, the old woman, in order to cut off 
the cat’s tail, as she expressed it, left a bottle of some 
greenish liquid in Alma’s room. The remedy was to be 
taken, the next day spent quietly in bed, and everything 
would once more be as was usual in other single young 
women. Now, however simple Alma might be by nature, 
she had had the advantage of a good Christian upbringing. 
She felt it strange herself, but from the very moment 
when the small green bottle came into the room, Meta’s 
serious spirit, unseen but none the less plainly percep- 
tible, was present there as well. To begin with, following 
her instinct of self-preservation, she carefully avoided 
this spirit, preferring to bear instead many pricks of 
conscience and fits of -remorse. In this way, with the 
mysterious little b.ottle as room-mate, she felt all night 
long that the Evil One himself was fighting with Meta’s 
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pious shade for nothing other than her 
the contest many good and mighty ® i.yfj. is 
Alma distinctly heard her jt”; 

sacred. He who kills a soul, kills ^ tcrrn gj^’s no 
whereupon the evil spirit scornfully replie . 
soul about it yet.” Alma almost felt the force o ^ 
Meta again knew better. “\\Tiere there is a o y 
also a soul,” she declared defiantly, ^ 

then replied Alma could not catch. She onty no 
the atmosphere became more and more .l|ein 

felt her own fear increase. Moreover, the sm i^^^ed 
the comer of tlie old worm-eaten chest of drawers g 
with a redoubled demoniacal brilliance tliat 
contain all the dirt and horror which she sens 
belonging to the old woman’s natural character. 

Once when the room seemed literally full of ^ 
very’ being, of her light and fragrance, Alma 
pt up, seized the phial, and went to the window to 
it out like an intrusive toad, but then plainly' au 
laughter behind her served as a reminder that sucli 
action would not settle the matter. Trembling a little an ^ 
full of dismay, she went back to bed, much oppressed, as 
she felt that Meta’s light and fragrance, wliicli had sur 
rounded her wth a familiar feeling of comfort, faden 
and disappeared as if in disapproml. Hencefortli she ^tas 
left alone with the E\il One and the mysterious Hgnt 
emmating from him, a helpless prey to aU tlie super- 
stitious ^fancies natural to her heavy material tempera- 
ment. Now and again her heart raced on, as though she 
were a child left alone in the dark. She did not want to 
have anythmg at all to do uith Felgentreu, who crossed 
inde^riTv'"''*'"^ the night ; she would not, 

hi^ ein enotigh to feel 

wi pronounced%han all 

this \\ as her childish defiance, no less than the morose 
obstinacy with which she tried to combat fac^la weak- 
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ness indeed from which she had often suffered in the past. 
That she prided herself so greatly on it made it none the 
less serious. After such a night, the fresh day found her 
so ill and weary that she patiently endured all other 
misfortunes. Under the old woman’s eyes she took the 
Satanic draught, gulping down a cup of strong coffee 
after it and burying herself in terror under the bed- 
clothes. She felt as if the devil himself was occupying her 
body, and pangs of remorse made her shiver and sweat 
simultaneously. The old witch, however, was so pleased 
with this preliminary treatment that she went out mthout 
more ado to have an exhaustive gossip with a neighbour. 

No sooner did Alma hear the snap of the door behind 
her than she sprang out of bed and ran to the kitchen. 
There she took a glassful of warm water out of her land- 
lady’s dirty pan, ran back again to her bedroom, and 
vigorously stirred her soap round in it a few times. Armed 
with this second mixture, she went to the lavatory, and 
after a deep breath swallowed the whole draught with 
tight-shut eyes. The effect was both instantaneous and 
exliaustive; not only did she get rid of the evil spirit she 
had swallowed, but almost of her own life as well. With 
trembling knees she at last tried to get back to her room, 
but turned faint midway and fell headlong to the ground. 
When she again came to herself, she could not tell whether 
she had lain there a few minutes only or half an hour. She 
felt mechanically for the tumbler, struggled to her feet, 
and, supporting herself by the furniture, at last managed 
to get into bed. She hid the glass so that the old woman 
should not come upon it. Her head ached. An instinctive 
glance as she passed the looking-glass had shown her 
blood on her forehead and such a distressful image of 
sunken cheeks, dull eyes and an almost green complexion 
that Alma had serious forebodings of illness and an early 
death. A sharp pain flashed through her mind at the 
thought of dying in disgrace and far from those who 
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cared for her, but it quickly gave 

again. She felt continual cramp and pam ° ^ , , 

and bowels, but this i^'as probabh' due more to mo 

^ men the old woman returned in ^eat satisfaction 
from her morning gossip to look to her room a - j. . 
was not a little shocked to find her in such a , , 
Alma explained that she had had to go out an 
slipped on the way. She made no reference to an) 
feeling than a frightful tliirst — also imaginar), ^ 
opinion it seemed an ine\'itable accompaniment o 
demoniacal state in whiclr she xs'as; this the old vo 
relieved with a glass of cold water, ^^^len her patten n 
complained of cold, she brought her a second cup 
strong coffee. Wonderful to relate, Alma kept down o j 
no doubt from fear lest the old woman should see 
return and insist on her begiiming the cure all over ’ 
So far, however, the latter seemed satisfied tliat e 
patient had “reacted” so well, and most emphattca ) 
promised a speedy and successful result. The day passe 
in this expectation. But when evening came and notlimg 
had happened, the experienced woman thought it vou 
be advisable to supplement with a little different treat- 
ment. Alma would scarcely feel it, she promised 
reassuringly. The patient made no reply to this, but 
^vatched her preparations with e3'es that boded no good, 
and might well have warned the old woman had not all 
her attention been taken up with otlier aspects of the case. 
But no sooner did her ex-perienced hand take hold of tlie 
bedclothes than she received a blow of the young girl’s 
fist that would have been enough to fell an ox. It had the 
same effect, too, on this old vampire. With a low groan 
Md a slight shudder she sat down backwards on the 
Hoor, where amazement kept her for some considerable 
ttme. Ahna, however, without gbing her another thought, 
tossed angrily on to her other side, pulled the bedclotlies 
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over her head and vouchsafed no answer to any remarks. 
The old woman scolded a little but was not seriously 
offended, scrambled up, gave a rub or two first to her 
back and then to her nose, stumped up and down the 
room a few times, considering and muttering, and finally 
came to the conclusion that it would be better “to let 
Nature work.” This she did by crawling out to treat her- 
self as well with a cup of strong coffee; in her former 
profession of midwife she was accustomed to drink it by 
the quart, and she always kept on her stove a great pot of 
this stimulating liquid. She left Alma’s door open behind 
her, so that she could at any time speak to the invalid 
and hear, moreover, what she was doing. But that only 
lasted until Alma noticed what she had done ; in a moment 
she was up out of bed, had slammed and bolted the door, 
and for the rest of the evening, do what the old woman 
might, she did not get inside again. Nor did she get the 
slightest sign of life from her enraged patient. She had 
never had such a case before, and there was no doubt that 
it upset her somewhat. That night she slept badly, dreamt 
of the police court and gaol, and woke up wet with sweat 
w’hen the clocks were but just striking one. 

Alma, on the other hand, slept without stirring, to 
awake ten hours later to a sense of completely restored 
health and strength. Nothing had happened J:o her. In 
broad daylight she could not be sure if she had saved her 
soul by her sudden resolve, but at any rate she had 
rescued her body, and she got up feeling as if she had 
been bom again. In her good spirits she ignored the old 
fellow opposite, and opened the window to let in the air 
of the new day and to let out all remaining traces of the 
old witch’s criminal fumes. Finally, she also condescended 
to open the door, as she felt hungry, and consumed with 
relish a cup of cafe an lait with tv'o buttered rolls. She 
gave short answers to all inquiries, got up and dressed. 
The old woman was almost speechless with surprise. 
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“Well, well, what a constitution you’ve got ! s c rep 
time akd again. “If that’s to stay, it^ d-^erent 

to go, it’s asfirmasifnveted.We with 

tune, Fraulein.’’ She turned a cup. 

languishing eyes: “Let’s take a cup, continued 

tip the jug, you drink it up r Alma, lo *^5 girl was 
her toilet in silence, but as she still simg on, g 
seized with a fit of overwhelming passion.^ scre.anicd, 
“Let me alone with your common ta ', 
with flaming cheeks, at the nonplussed poen „ 

want to drive me to ruin? Just mind 
This rebuff came upon the old woman wi ‘ gjj^jc 
and unexpectedness of a sudden mountain s 
the night before some great change ha “ Alma’s 
the girl. Without any particular spiritual 
nature had in these hours of darknws acco 
itself to her condition; character and die 

speak, won the victory over crime. This w* J 
feeling of which she was more keenly aware 0 I ,.rnt 
time to-day, after the midwife’s Satanic drugs ^ there 
out of her several life-destroying impedimen 1 
w’ere, however, plenty still to be dispersed, and si 
now filled by a new material sense that had its 
this feeling. For the first time she experienced the 0 
and inner well-being of her altered circulation, and 
at once began to influence her idea of herself. 

Under the influence of some secret impulse, at on 
strangely sw'eet and bitter alike, she ended by starting w 
a business house where there was some prospect ot • 
post for her. She had put a little sticking-plaster on the 
cut on her forehead, and combed her hair over it, which 
gave her a touch of feminine temerity ; it made her look 
a shade more common than she was, and this, combined 
with the fact that her clothes had not been improved by 
lier constant running about, prevented her genera! appear- 
ance from giving quite the impression which she thought 
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it conveyed. But the slight fullness of her lips, consequent 
upon her physical condition, made them stand out against 
the increased pallor of her face, with all the attraction of 
some ripe, juicy fruit, and the vague longing in her blue 
eyes, in their contrast to her wealth of glossy brown hair, 
had something attractive, not to say provocative, about 
it. At any rate, every man she met felt a little drawn 
to her, and at last she herself noticed that many eyes 
turned in her direction. But she submitted somewhat 
morosely and with but bad grace to the inspection of the 
person of importance in the business house, small in 
stature but great as head of a department. This was her 
third visit here, and she was again received in the same 
business-like way, but with an eager look and signs of 
satisfaction that did not escape her notice. As yet there 
was no vacancy, but a prospect was held out to her of one 
at the beginning of the following week. 

We must also make a somewhat closer acquaintance 
with this man, since he provided Alma with her second 
great experience. Before all else he was a lover, not dealing 
unimaginatively in ladies’ undergarments of all kinds — 
these were his speciality — but with a highly developed 
taste for what they covered. He told everyone that he had 
to take an interest in what the goods looked like when in 
wear, and this joke he carried out in good earnest and 
devoted himself to his task with never-flagging zeal and 
circumspection. For such a mission he seemed better 
qualified than most men. On the one hand, he knew how to 
carry it out with the least possible expenditure of money 
or effort — indeed, he was well known as a specialist in this 
art; on the other hand, he was a rosy, well-groomed man 
in his best years, a so-called ladies’ man, with well-oiled 
hair parted straight down the middle and red cheeks that 
were already a little inclined to sag. His mouth, when he 
smiled, assumed the curves of a crescent moon, and 
another distinctive trait was his utter want of considera- 
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tion towards his subordinates and his obsequious res i 
ness to show to his superiors every courtly s i 
thought either desirable or useful. He was, in s > 
important and shameless representative of that 
which, to a certain extent, may be considere as 
emplo3'ers of women after tlie style of the ex-mid\n e. 

In accordance with his promise, Alma got her pos 
the beginning of the following week. She had the pnvi 
of standing behind a counter, wrapping up parcels, ca ifla 
out “Goods wanted here,” taking invoices, and gi'^i a 
customers their purchases in exchange. She was not par 
ticularly enamoured of her job, but at least she had 
work at last, and was not so completely at her landla ) s 
mercy. At the same time, the continual nagging pain a 
the loss of Meta’s motherly care and all her other 
leges seemed to become a little less intense. She a 
achieved her ambition of an independent position; pro* 
vided she did her duty, she did not think that anyone 
could demand anj'thing more from her. It is true, she 
noticed that her emploj’er began in a most inconspicuous 
manner to notice her, tliough she really did not quite 
know herself how'. But here she again trusted to her good 
up-bringing — ^we have a tendency to do so witli all our 
moral acquisitions — and ordered her conduct calmly and 
with a certain purposeful determination, in accordance 
wdth Meta’s views. For a fortnight tlie lion prowled round 
this fawn, until he unexpectedly sprang upon her. As if 
by accident, he met her on Saturday after shop-hours 
near her lodgings ; he had almost passed without noticing 
her! Well, how did she like business? he inquired after 
the handshake for which he had paused, at any rate. Had 
she got used to the \York, and was she pleased with things 
in general? And was she now on her way to meet her 
sweetheart? he continued, carefully smoothing down his 
j-ellow' kid gloves and at tlie same time attentively looking 
after all other women and girls that came within sight. A 
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little pale and weary, and witli the timidity to be expected 
in presence of so influential a personality, Alma replied — 
in anticipation of another empty Sunday — ^that she had 
no sweetheart. At this he expressed his sincere regret. He 
was really sorry for any young woman who had to work 
all the \veek for a poor wage and spend her Sunday with- 
out any recreation. Would she like to see a little life this 
evening and go with him to a variety entertainment? 
^^’hiIst he was saying tliis, he forgot the other women and 
gave his undivided attention to Alma. His impertinent 
little eyes busied themselves with a last inspection of her 
pleasing figure. To do this properly he had to stand on 
tiptoe, so to speak, for she was half a head taller than he. 
The result of his critical glance seemed to confirm his 
favourable opinion — ^at any rate, the crescent curves made 
their reappearance below his nose. Alma, however, felt a 
little uncomfortable under this friendliness, but not to 
annoy him, and also feeling a little honoured, she begged 
leave to change her dress quickly at her rooms, a request 
he was good enough to grant. 

“Very well, then, but you must be back in ten minutes 
at the most,” he stipulated. “I’m not fond of waiting.” 
She ran off, and he looked after her with eyes full of an 
expert’s smiles and expectation of great things, but in all 
else he remained what he was. 

Moreover, he had grasped that careful handling was 
needed here, and all that evening he devoted his energies 
to posing as an attractive personality ; but even this was 
not so easy, for whatever Alma’s present feelings towards 
Felgentreu might be, the fact remained that she had been 
uncommonly spoilt as regarded manliness, and did not 
find it easy to recognize the merits of this new little 
strutting cock. His standing as an employer and member 
of the educated classes was often all that saved him from 
utter downfall in Alma’s estimation. 

After tlie variety programme was finished, he con- 
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sidered it far too early to part from her, so 
go on the spree” somewhere or otlier for a h e o g 
His companion accepted this as a comman , ^ 
taken first to a proper supper and then on to e 
pole ball, where his presence in the company of a be^u > 
even though somewhat poorly dressed gir a 
enough attention to satisfy him. Everyone saw ® 
was a debutante. He danced with her and neg ec e 
artifice to improve their acquaintance and to s e s^^^ 
responsive note in her, but in this latter aim e 
unsuccessful. She obediently followed his lead, respoa 
to his praise by laying aside her respectful attitude, a 
for her part showed by her bearing that she was o 
lowly birth — indeed, in her desire to do him honour, s 
became more and more demure, somewhat ceremoniou > 
in fact, and although in the joint outings of earlier _ ap 
she had always rebelled against Meta’s rules of propnetjj 
she now went so far as to add to them others of her ovni 
invention. Occasionally he found the young ^creature a 
little difficult and exhausting. Wlienever he tried to ques- 
tion her, she became absent-minded. At last she allowe 
herself to be taken home by this employer, upon whom 
she was now beginning to look with a certain astonish- 
ment. He even went so far as to hint at a kiss, but she 
again became deaf, and took leave of him somewhat shortlj 
outside the house door. Yet she went to bed with a tune 
in her ears which had not been there before; she could 
well imagine that such an evening, spent with Felgentreu, 
for instance, might have been the height of bliss, and with 
this thought she fell asleep. 

The old woman would not have been a lodging-house 
keeper--i.c. a spy by birth and training— if she had not 
heard die exact instant of her ‘'room lady’s” return. And 
sufficiently experienced to know 
^hat path the young woman would now follow. This turn 
in events naturally gave her varied food for thought. It is 
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true she had as yet no reason for any moral objections, 
but she was annoyed that a fresh “affair” was taking place 
under her very nose, so to speak, without any assistance 
from her and with none of the usual pecumary reward 
for her services. Further consideration of this point, as 
she squatted on the kitchen chair drinking co ee, rouse 
her to such a state of “moral indignation that she felt 
almost inclined to show the ungrateful young person the 
door. But as a bill was owing to her, she felt she must act 
with discretion. She was experienced and sharp-sighte 
enough to see that the person from whom she had the 
most to expect was her lodger’s new lover, and she 
decided to use all the resources of her art to 
the new connection, which was apparently not without 

at dinnet...e. tvhen Al„a n.de 
a tardy appearance with dark circles ri^n 
recognizing the new state of affairs w.th a ^d an 

admLi4 shake of her dirty tvithered fing“i e^n 
went so far as to applaud Alma's cleverness m tatog what 
came her way, now that she had no nwre o Sf ’ . 

Alma ate hei dinner, she listened, albeit 
the licentious jokes of that low old temptress. 'Wh^, hw- 
ever, a slight froivn made it clear that she resented^y 
interference in her own private affairs the iroman 
refrained for the time being from anyt ^5 ^ deoended 
few general maxims: that, tine on 

on what a man could pay , a girl could do 

herself, maintain her seK-respect, and then s^ codd do 

what she liked. As soon as she had gathered tmm ^ram 
signs in Wma’s f “^nTfeihed anodier glass 

SS^tthpe’^J^d^f preserve fo^d.s^^^^^^^^ 

Se%™rtSSTs;^:ngXoro?SaY^^^^^^^ 

it, md suddenly her tongue was loosed as well. With a 
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half-laugh she said that /«> name on 

on with the information that he wore tlwee 
his fingers and a big pearl in his tie. But 
warning, she contracted her brows, pushed 
sighed and relapsed into gloomy silence. as' 

This evening expedition was no isolated ex ^ 
the old woman saw, not without a certam 
girl, who was plainly able to make an ^P* 
the man, and ^e now began to keep h^ e}es 
the first present of a silk blouse or something o 
This week Ahoz had been out twice up ^ 

o’clock and on Saturday imtil after midnight. 
she mentioned that she was going to a party at 
invitation. She came back from it, however, som 


monosyllabic, and was in a bad temper on 


Monday. That 

P unexpectedly 


ing that he was a tall, fair man, very clever and imas 
tive, and respected by all, rich — here she began to 
broider her tale — kindhearted and generous, until 
woman grew quite annoyed and at last asked, a “ ^ 
sharply, why she had run away from him, then. - ^ 
answer was forthcoming to this inquiry, and Alma s 
stream, or rather trickle, of eloquence seemed to come to 
a sudden stop. She returned to her room in a fit of moody 
depression and did not reappear that evening. The old 
woman, for her part, was by no means so stupid as not to 
see that things were not going quite smoothly. The affair 


was not making any progress, so she, too, lost her temper, 
which always had a bad effect on her cooking. But this 
Alma did not apparently notice. The girl was unbearable, 
would not speak a word for days together, then would 
burst into sudden fury at the first suspicion of interference 
or spying, and once stayed three eveninss, one after 
another, stuck fast” at home, although someone outside 
was "whistling his Ups sore,” as the old woman furiously 
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declared. In the end she was the first to lose patience, 
and one evening she began saying how hard life was for 
such a poor old woman, when everyone tried to take 
advantage of her, how often she’d been cheated already, 
but she didn’t mean to put up wth it again. She skilfully 
worked up to the fact that she must have her money soon — 
in short, if the account wasn’t settled within a week she 
would apply to Alma’s parents. 

This threat seemed to leave Alma remarkably cold. 
Quite misunderstanding the reproach, she said in a 
peevish tone: “How can I help it if the man runs after 
me so? We have settled, haven’t we, that I will pay up 
honestly.’’ But the old woman was not very pliable 
either. In her irritation at Alma’s continued change of 
attitude towards her — one day haughty, the next melan- 
choly — and at the way in which she carried on this affair, 
contrary as it was to all accepted rules, she was not going 
to risk her luck on such a card as this, and insisted 
on a settlement irrespective of all friendly considerations, 
Alma, for her part, insisted too on the right which she 
considered honest work gave her, and the more this was 
disputed, the more persistently she clung to it. She could 
not be quite sure of securing safety only by her work, 
earnings and savings, as well as her right to sick-pay. 
Meantime she was paying for her independence from the 
Felgentreus by a slight air of shabbiness. This she tried to 
veil by an air of cool self-possession that alternated with 
fits of angry depression. And it was fear, far more than 
desire of money, that induced her to allow the little man 
and great employer to be for ever making love to her. He 
was the arbiter of her position and therefore, to a certain 
point, of her fate as well. And with the distrustful eyes of 
some frightened hunted fawn, she would study him at 
rare moments — of which she was afterwards ashamed — 
to learn the possibilities for her dark future, without, 
however, finding a single one in him, for he was no Felr 
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gentrcu— indeed, quite the opP°s5te, as Ae i, 
covered with an ever-growing sense o aiL ‘ 

One thing indeed he did have in com 
he felt her strong attraction and ‘^^hi^gcf 

"When he was not thinking of business, » 

her. An evening M-ithout her ivas absolutely 

began to make demands upon her nme. 

disregard of self-defence, ber sweet aroma 

notes of her voice — all this excited him, gai iiegai 

nights, spoilt his appetite, so that he lost “ ° 


other of his affairs, but it did not maxe m* ^ xr . 
the more, since such a condition ims 
business capacity. He did not, hoivever, al 
him deviate from his principles by . rontraO'* 

her resistance with handsome presents. On c 
he was of the opinion that now was the time ® " ^^.er 

really short, imtil poverty made her tractable. 
asked him for anj^thing or even indirectly 
slightest vsish . Tliis not only anno}-ed him, but he 
was something uncomfortable about it; he looke 
as a symptom of insubordination and pride, vhi 


be broken before anjthing else could be done. . 

.After he had kept her short for a time of all the 
ments offered by large cities, he determined on a no e 
measure in his remedial treatment. To win her confiden > 
he again imdted her to a sociable picnic. In so doingi 
hoped not only to put her to shame and excite her coiet 
ousness by the sight of the other women’s frocks, but also 
to draw her inadvertently, or even willingly, into 
stream of love-making carried on by all the couples with 
whom she would be surrounded. Such was his programme, 
and under such favourable auspices he led her in the 
CTowd — ^there were four couples in all — toivards the 
hdiiggel lake. The other male members of the party were 
also experienced disciples of free-IoTC and Io%'ing freedom, 
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.1 ^vWch cult their “ladies” were scarcely less expert. 
There was much talk of presents, bargaining over gitts, 
md many complaints of stinginess. Alma "o^iced with 
surprise Ld embarrassment how these creatures looked 
upon themselves quite naturally as wares wh^h they 
were trying to sell to tlie greatest possible advantage. 
They endeavoured to get as much, and the men to give as 
little, as possible, but to take all they could 
This depraved game filled her with shame, with secret 
wrath, too, against these members of her own sex, and y 
no means tended to foster any favourable sentimente 
towards her friend and employer, as he, with his s^peno 
knowledge of life, tried to turn the women s ™"^s from 
such demands, first by poor jokes and then by sentimentol 
philosophy. He spoke of ideal feelings 
Lid that, for his part, he felt he must first test « girl s 
constancy, since so many a one had taken a g 
his good nature and deceived him. He onge . 

tiful, firm and lasting relationship, for a real sweetheart, 
who would aim not at making profit ou o a 
giving him happiness and beauty m life; for ^ f^^nd lik 
that a man would do anything, but in his 
were not many such. The girls were quite to^ehef ^y this 
speech, which gave the signal for a universa o 
tLdemess. Alma was astonished beyond Pleasure *at 
such old worn-out phrases could have so ^’^eh effect . 

she had been accustomed V^uncon- 

from Felgentreu. Her heart suddenly 

trollable emotion, but at the same time she was overcom 
bv a sense of disgust that made her voice a little brusque 
Jd S; Lv L. she aWy felt what by before 
she was doubly on her guard. Evening had fahen, the 
cou*s had dropped fa? apart on the road; the moon 

Shed her pale light over the lake; ^ birds 

' had given place to a hushed, expectant calm. Late birds 
tl'stiS chirping in the^ tree-tops ; water-fowl were 
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making themselves heard amon^t the reeds, whilst fish 
were jumping and frogs croaking on a note of satisfaction. 
Alma thought regretfully how beautiful this walk must 
be with an honest, honourable lover, whilst the little 
importunate man and his chatter prevented her from all 
enjoyment of her love-sick melancholy and the crowding 
memories awakened by the beauty of the evening. He was 
now talldng witli circumspect decision about love, and 
Alma felt an instinctive sense of fear at his tone. She 
heard his voice shake and tremble. She sensed his furious 
desire and the evil lust from which it sprang. His arm had 
for some time encircled her hips in spite of her vain 
attempts to free herself from its embrace ; now tlie hand 
was creeping slowly up and up as he tried to draw her 
closer to him. But this last effort she did manage to frus- 
trate. She pushed down the hand, too, but it returned, and 
with increasing discomposure she let it remain. She was 
already begiiuiing to feel that all her plans for her situa- 
tion, freedom and future, everjiJung was in jeopardy if 
she sent this man away again to-day with unfulfilled 
desire and possibly with the snub from [w'hich she could 
scarcely refrain. Now' his stammering, seductive tones 
sounded close to her ear. She seemed to feel in them the 
whole antagonism from the very first between his nature 
and her ow’n. There was no rush, as with Felgentreu, of a 
mighty storm of generous love, that enveloped her as 
with a mantle in the lightning flash and fire of surrender, 
but merciless defilement and forcible humiliation. 

Suddenly she felt his arm round her neck, and at the 
same time she saw his fiery eyes just below her own. His 
face, already hot wth a half-triumphant flush, pushed for- 
ward to her pale and anxious features. Now she had no 
longer a single thought to spare for Felgentreu, nor for 
her future either, but devoted all her strengtli to increasing 
her resistance. She bent back her head and averted her 
face. As he now' pulled harder, she resisted him %vith her 
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hand pushed against his shoulder. As in a dream, she 
heard him groan: “Now, girl, don’t play the prude. Don’t 
drive me to fury, d’ye hear?’’ And taking advantage of a 
slight weakening in her defence, he got her into his grasp. 
She saw with horror liis agility, but then she cast aside 
the last of her scruples, and, since it proved utterly im- 
possible to shake him off, she made use of her nails. That 
took effect. With a suppressed cry of pain he let her go. 
In a second his face was scored mth streaks of blood. For 
a moment he stood quite pale with amazement and looked 
at her in evident wrath as she stood before him with 
heaving chest and flashing eyes. 

“That’s the kind of master you are !” she said, her lips 
trembling with indignation. “But I’m not that kind of 
employee. Why don’t you let me alone?’’ Her eyes filled 
with tears of distress and anger. "I only want to work and 
earn my bread honestly,’’ she exclaimed with passionate 
emphasis. “Why do they all plague and persecute me? 

Now you as well ! And you haven’t any right to do it ’’ 

She would gladly have said more, but as the words all 
came together to her lips, none could be distinguished, 
and she stopped with every sign of utter discouragement. 

He drew his linen handkerchief out of his pocket when 
he felt the blood trickling down, and the sight of the red 
stains stirred him to activity again. She thought he would 
now break into abuse, but the physical insult he had 
received proved too great a shock. 

“So it’s the uttermost contempt, is it?’’ he observed, in 
an angry threatening tone. “Weil, just you wait; you’ll 
regret it yet! Scratched my face, did you? All right, then — 
I’ve something to tell you now. I’ll give you three days 
to beg my pardon. If you haven’t been to me by Wednes- 
day noon, you can consider yourself dismissed. Then you 
may look out where you’ll find another place.’’ 

With a gesture of embittered irritation, he turned his 
back on her and proceeded to follow the others. He did 
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not waste another thought on Alma, who could follow 
him or not as she chose ; he had made up his mind to take 
no further notice of her until she had been brought to her 
knees. For this blood of his he meant to have something 
more than sweet revenge. She recognized at once what 
harm she had done her position as she reall}' reproached 
herself a little for having so maltreated a man who v,’as 
her employer. Wien all was said and done, she ahead}' 
felt almost inclined to regret her action. But then she 
thought of the assault she had suffered and flushed with 
rage again. That she could not forget. Absorbed in thought, 
she followed her solitary path behind her employer, saw 
him diligently dab his cheek, with a feeling of worry that 
she could not explain. To-day for the first time she knew 
W’hat absolute discouragement meant. This at times alter- 
nated uith resentment, that found vent in those fits of 
temper which she knew of old, but this evening there was 
no one to take any notice of her. Even when they all 
assembled together afterwards at the station, the others 
managed so to group themselves tliat she uns left standing 
by herself. No one spoke to her; no one appeared to see 
her even. It seemed as if their one aim was to make her 
humble herself and submit to her tormentor. If she had 
any idea that he might in the first impulse of a more con- 
ciliatory attitude see her home from the station, she nns 
much mistaken. He took a ceremonious leave of the others 
and went off \vithout even a glance in her direction. Then 
in silence, her pulse throbbing with anger, she took tlie 
tram without even attempting to say good-night to the rest 
of the part}' and rode home. 

She was now so absorbed in her worries and looked so 
gloomy that she attracted the attention of several other 
passengers. She did not notice it, for even in her absorp- 
tion she was still like a child, simk in deepest gravity 
without the least self-consciousness; there was not a 
trace of coquetry' about her, trith the smgle exception 
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perhaps that she would boast a little on occasions when 
she thought it policy to do so. Moreover, she did not need 
much meditation to know' that in the present state of 
affairs there was no sense in going back to work only to 
be dismissed in disgrace. She w'as quite sufficiently con- 
vinced that her employer meant what he said, and as she 
also Imew' her o^vn character, she thought the best course 
was to stay in bed the next morning and to give business 
the go-by. In this she enjoyed a little triumph over her 
opponent, whom she hoped to take down a peg or two by 
her sudden absence. 

But he, too, we must mention, considered it advisable 
to stay at home on Monday and Tuesday and give his 
W'ounds a chance to heal, and during that time he was 
pleased to think he was keeping the haughty, obstinate 
girl on tenterhooks. Those are bad disputes indeed out 
of which the two at variance do not both manage to get 
some satisfaction. But when he went back to business on 
Wednesday and heard that Alma had never reappeared, 
neither he nor his subordinates had a happy day. 


CHAPTER XV 

Felgentreu began to show signs of failing under the 
constant strain, and his usual cheerful — even if for some 
time not always gay — temper began to be transformed 
into silent melancholy. 

He had had no further talk with Meta since the Sunday 
of Alma’s flight, nor did he need it, for he saw she re- 
mained as watchful and prepared for what might happen 
as she had been before. 

Whenever he gave any sign of stronger emotion, the 
sudden spark that flashed in her eyes never failed to 
frighten and intimidate him. 
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It stemtd as though her stem 
do™ m places and ghlng signs of a “ViT&I 

and of apprehension ; he was afrad of t 
reasons which he could not explain, ut be 

obey, since they arose from a conwctipn *at it 
fatal for him to drive her to any decisne st p. 

Uved, intimidated, brooding, uneasy, J ^ell 

sjmipathy .vith her, staring like a Pnsoner out of a ^ 
\sindow, that every day moves higher “ J 
wall, into the world beyond, and gradually . ^ 

everj’ toj*. Not that he showed any outward mi 
this; he had too much self-respect to do so,^ ^ of 
great a wish to offer a bold front to the wor 
Lt serious outlook inherent in all simple ^ 

force. He carried out his duties in the factory wi 
wonted care and keen interest, did not drink mo 
before, and came and went at his usual hours. ni^ _ 
resolutely slept on the sofa, and Sundaj's . v ; j. 

doors as if ■n’aiting for something. He had sold all s 
to a bird-fancier so as to be ready at any time. _ 

If he was not wandering from room to room m 
usual thoughtful study of all they contained, he ws 
standing — -whilst Meta was absent — ^filled with lote an , 
an agon}’ of longing in Alma’s room, in silent com erse 
with all the possessions she had left behind. 

He had al\va}’s been prone to slight attacks of melan- 
choly, and he now began to imagine that hleta’s health 
"■as failing. One day he found her sitting as usual by the 
■'^dow, a little tired perhaps, -with her head propped on 
cr hand, and -with no sign of any work by her. This, and 
that she did not take any special notice of lus 
o, once made him feel certain that she -was ill. 

how-^hT^^'lv^^ true, but he kne-w by experience 

being -wdl ^ ™nst be before she -would own to not 

' des, in the last few weeks she had certmnly grown 
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paler and thinner. Her eyes were more sunken and sur- 
rounded by darker shadows, whilst the silver tlrreads in 
her hair made it appear a much lighter shade than before. 
So far this was no more than natural, but from that 
moment he experienced a feeling of sadness that had 
three results: first it made him despondent, secondly it 
made him even more keen in continuing his wonted 
observations, and thirdly he extended their sphere of 
activity and thus increased his anxiety on her account. He 
would now lie awalce for almost tlie whole night through, 
listening to hear if she coughed, groaned, or called out in 
her sleep. He swallowed his food merely to keep himself 
going, scarcely knowing what he was eating; he turned 
over what was put before him with the greatest indiffer- 
ence, and every bite all but choked him. He lost flesh and 
colour alike ; but whilst the same process aged Meta, it 
had the opposite effect on him, and increased his youthful 
appearance. She noticed both these facts with a certain 
misgiving. “He has had to be too old,” she thought sadly. 
“I wonder if it was good for him.” 

By slow degrees he began to speak of his observations 
and fears to others. When anyone from another of the 
house flats inquired how his viife was, he would look 
worried and reply: "I don’t know; lately I haven’t been 
at all happy about her. She seems so tired and doesn’t 
eat. Once she had an internal tumour and it was so long 
before I could get her to go to the doctor that it was all 
but too late.” Thus other people also, by slow degrees, 
became convinced that Frau Felgentreu was not well, and 
to her astonishment they began speaking to her of how 
much work she must have without Alma, and to give her 
advice about her health. Since her looks gave colour to 
the report, she could not put an end to it as quickly as she 
wished to, and it was some considerable time before she 
could find out what had given rise to it. At first she was 
frightened and went home quite depressed, to sit motion- 
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less all morning, as was her custom when anything upset 
her. But when she saw Emil again, and noticed how 
attentively he scanned her face, her fear changed into a 
feeling of mystification ; she did not know what to tliink 
of him. She could not doubt that he was really anxious 
about her, and yet she dare not look upon this as a sign 
of returning affection, for in lus inmost heart, as she 
plainly saw, his fears and anxiety were always centred on 
Alma. 

As she turned all this over in her mind, her head bent 
a little more, the lines round her moutli grew sharper, 
and her expression more grieved — a change which he 
could not fail to notice with ever-increasing anxiety on her 
account. 

Old Lippke, too, in the natural course of events, also 
became involved in this feeling of strained anxiety. A few 
days after the funeral and the subsequent scene in his 
flat, the two old acquaintances chanced to meet at tlie 
factory gate, and both, struck by something in eacli 
other’s look and bearing, instinctively stopped. Lippke 
•was feeling lonely and in need of someone to speak to 
after the reaction resulting from the excitement of that 
day, and Felgentreu had never once in his life borne a 
grudge against anyone for a merely personal insult, Jeast 
of all against someone whose misery he so clearly un^i^ 
stood. Lippke in a few faltering words explained his late 
behaviour as “madness,” tried to make out he had been 
drunk, and although it was not quite clear whether he felt 
any oppressive sense of guilt, he was plainly suffering 
from the loss of his wife, .Afterwards, when inquiring how 
Felgentreu was getting on, he heard that Meta was not 
yerj' well, and went with a thoughtful look on his face 
into the factory. From then on Meta’s condition was a 
Mutant theme of conversation between tlie two men. 
The oAer point of interest that they had had in common 
until then seemed no longer to exist — at any rate it was 
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never mentionea. Only an occasional glitter in the comer - 
of Lippke’s eyes, or a fleeting side-glance, might l>ave 
shown Felgentren that the old man had forgotten hothmg, 
but neither of these apparently caught his attention.. 
Although the sorrow of seeing the steady deterioration in ■; 
his wife’s health prevented all other observations, yet /he,; 
was constantly so distressed by Lippke s desolation with- 
out his wife, and by his truly horrible loneliness in the 
mins of his home, that he almost felt this, combined with 
,iis owTi suffering, made, so to speak, a common' bond 
betn^een them. Such an idea w'as a new suggestion to his 
distraught imagination, and he responded to it' by still 
more gloomy pictures of Meta’s state of health. Lippke, 
on his side, listened to these, and spent his nights in 
painting them in even darker colours. He was by no 
means disinclined to see in all this a divine judgment 
hanging over Felgentreu, and since, amid all the changes 
of that time, tliis woman remained the one and only fixed 
point, he could not foresee anything but advantage for 
himself and his son should she be removed. He imagined 
tliat Felgentreu would view the matter in much the same 


way. After Emil’s recent declaration, he was not disposed 
to look upon his affair with Alma as anything more serious 
than a gentleman’s passing fancy. According to his fixed 
tradition, it w'ould not come to marriage; Julius. therefore 
still remained the one claimant for both girl and money. 
If anything should “happen” to Meti, in his opinion 
Felgentreu would follow the dictates of reason, and make ' 
use of his freedom immediately to look for a second wife 
with much more money and of better birth. . Not only 
would tliat put an end to the affair, with Alma, blit the 
50,000 marks would be available, since the hand that now 
held Uiem fast would be'.gone. Lippke had'a very poor 
opinion of Felgentreu’s power of self-protection: in his 
,, opinion It, would be easy to get everytliing from him- as 
soon as there was no one left to watch over him, ' . , 
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He found the daj's long in his anxiety for evening to 
come and bring wi& it another meeting with Felgentreu. 
He had not thought tliat he could ever again “be so 
friendly with him”; he w-as now quite sure that he had 
been right in tliinking him a gentleman of doubtful 
honour, and congratulated himself on having at the 
funeral “gone straight for him” and come to a clear 
understanding “how the land lay.” So at times he was 
edified beyond measure that tire hand of an avenging 
judge was hovering over Felgentreu, and at times felt real 
refreshment in noticing horv difficult Emil found it to 
liide his satisfaction at the bad reports he brought. He 
never noticed the contradiction between these points of 
view. Felgentreu, however, realized what state of mind 
Lippke was attributing to him, and became more and 
more disconsolate. By chance, as so often happens, Meta 
really did get a chill, and had to stay in bed — a new experi- 
ence for her. Lippke heard she was in bed, but not that 
she had got up again, because Felgentreu, also by chance, 
did not happen to mention it, and the old man pictured 
her -wasting away day and night in her struggle with 
death, and anxiously awaited events. He did not dare to 
inquire any more, and so all the more restlessly kept his 
eyes and ears on the alert, to spy on Felgentreu. This 
giddy edifice of his imagination one day suddenly col- 
lapsed entirely over his head. It was on a Sunday evening, 
when he was going to tlie factory to begin his work as 
night'-watchman. The world was full of light and gaiety; 
the swallows had long since arrived, and were flying high 
in the last rays of the sun under the blue heavens. Here 
and there a blackbird was singing on some sunlit gable; 
in the streets of a great city this note has a special charm 
and a -wild sweetness that it lacks in every other spot, be 
that where it may. Children were playing on the asphalt 
-with utter disregard of all around them or with a pre- 
cocity that aped their elders ; ordinary folk were strolling 
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along tlie pavements or, riding with an air of great im- 
portance in some hired vehicle. Amid all this Sunday 
traffic the old man in his workaday clothes was walking 
along absorbed in his own thoughts and speculations. He 
missed not having a chance of meeting Felgentreu to-day 
to hear his daily report; he felt as restless and helpless as 
a morphia victim who suddenly has to do without his 
injection. He was, moreover, (hsturbed that Julius had 
to-day entirely put his work aside for the first time in 
many years. Without touching a book, he had let die 
long hours slip by, as he sat inactive and distraught, with- 
out even shaving or putting on his Sunday clothes; not 
even Clara’s entreaty to go out with her had succeeded in 
moving him. Since she had no longer any girl friend left, 
she too had stayed at home to-day, and old Lippke was 
filled with an anxiety that defied all his usual swagger. 

As he furtively glanced along tlie road before him, he 
saw coming in the opposite direction a couple whom he 
absolutely could not believe were the people he had 
fancied at first sight. In his dismay he opened both eyes 
and mouth as far as they would go, but the image remained 
unchanged, and show'ed him plainly tlie two Fclgentreus 
walking, slowly certainly, but firmly and with a definite 
purpose, on their way to the great thoroughfare where the 
trams ran, evidently intending, as he went on to tell him- 
self, to get from there into the city. There w.as nothing 
else to lead them in that direction. They were not talking, 
but looking with grave self-composure straight in front 
of them, and neither of tliem seemed tlie least discon- 
certed as they recognized him. If Felgentreu had blushed, 
made any attempt to avoid him, turned back, or even 
appeared embarrassed, Lippke would have felt a certain 
moral triumph in all his terrible material disappointment. 
Instead of that, it was quite evident that Mela was not in 
the lc.ast ill or confined to her bed, and they seemed to 
find it quite a matter of course tlrat she was fit to go out 
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with her husband on Sunday evening. He felt absolutety 
thunderstruck when Felgentreu greeted him in quite his 
usual manner, hleta, too, shook hands calmly, inquired 
after his health, asked how Clara managed her house- 
keeping, and again expressed her personal sympathy in 
his bereavement. ^^Tiilst he muttered his replies, he 
noticed that she fro^vned at his remarks, and even Emil 
seemed astonished. Boiling with rage and half-stupid with 
disappointment, he burst out with a counter-in quirj': 
“Well, and what about you? You seem to be going 
pleasuring. Then I suppose you’ve given death the slip 
again! My wife had to go. Heartiest congratulations!” 

“What do you mean?” Meta asked, looking up in 
amazement. “Have I been ill, then?” 

“Well, I thought you had,” he answered with some 
discomfiture. “Hadn’t you to stay in bed?” 

She hesitated a moment as a strained look appeared in 
her eyes and a meditative hovm on her forehead. “Oh, is 
that it?” she said, at last understanding. “Yes, that is 
right so far. Last w’cek I kept my bed for trvo or three 
days.” She stopped short in annoyance, and as she turned 
her face away from him, a short silence followed. Felgen- 
treu, on the contrary, fixed his eyes inquiringly on the old 
man; a sudden shadow of comprehension passed over his 
features, but instead of the embarrassment he had ex- 
pected, Lippke caught only that same look of deepest 
penetration which had already robbed him of manj-- a 
triumph. But before Emil had time to say anything con- 
ciliator}', Meta put an end to tire scene with an impatient 
gesture. “Well, w’e will not detain you any longer,” she 
said in a distinctly cooler tone, and shook hands casually, 
scarcely er-en glancing at him. “You will have to be getting 
on to your work.” 

Felgentreu also dismissed him. "I have forgotten my 
tobacco and left it in my comer,” he said in a tone of 
propitiation; “you can take a pipeful of it.” 
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The old man stumbled on, feeling absolutely stupefied. 
On the evening following this encounter the old man 
passed Felgentreu in tlie factory yard in utter silence, 
with tightly closed lips and icy eyes fixed straight in front 
of him. This was quite in accordance witli his usual some- 
what theatrical bearing, but Emil rightly judged that their 
mutual relations had since the preceding day entered on 
a new stage. His wild beast had changed his attitude, and 
he must- now expect fresh happenings. But to his surprise 
this all now seemed to him strangely remote ; even Meta’s 
ill-healdi had, so to speak, become less apparent, and his 
grief on her account was now no more than an unconscious 
inner sob. 

Yesterday, for the first time after a long period of 
seclusion and grief, he had again seen young girls and 
loving couples, heard gay talk and merry laughter, and 
noticed so much else reminding him of Alma that his 
longing for her once more rose mountain-high. 

There was some touch of her in every woman that he 
saw: here the glance, there the walk, in another tire lines 
of her figure; often it was only the turn of the head that 
made his heart stop beating, or a sudden tone of voice so 
thoroughly roused him from his lethargy that he instinc- 
tively looked in the direction of its owner. It was never 
Alma, but always a Berlin girl, with hair dressed like 
hers, wearing die same kind of blouse ii-ith the fashionable 
lace collar or the smart little hat just then the rage, and 
in wliich he had seen her go out with Meta times without 
number. Wien he returned from this half-enchanted 
outing, he had once more a living vision of Alma, librant 
with all that fresh young life for wliich his whole being 
had wept and noiv began to cr>" aloud. Henccfordi diis 
cry was never silent; this renewed longing obscured all 
odicr problems and even dangers for him, so tliat he no 
longer attached die same importance to what Lippke 
might or might not think of liim — indeed, even the sitn- 
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patliy tliat formed a bond of union between him and this 
disappointed creature was pushed into the background 
by the plans he began to make, slowly but surely, to find 
Alma once more. A new eager light shone in his eyes. His 
face betrayed an alertness which had not been there 
before that Sunday, Not that he slept better or ate more; 
on the contrar)', he wasted away more and more painfully. 
His loneliness too increased, because he had no one in 
whom he could confide, so that his perplexity was trans- 
formed b}' degrees into silent, hopeless despair. Some- 
times lately he had thought of the advice he had given 
young Lippke, but now, when he really began to pray, his 
petitions seemed but empty words, and had brought him 
no divine help as yet. But one evening when he was 
walking home in weary silence from the factory — lately, to 
avoid tlie daily aimoyance of coming into contact with old 
Lippke and his monotonous show of senile dislike, he had 
come out another way — ^he met two children on the street 
who were blubbering at the top of their voices. Emil at 
once spoke to tliem. The one ^vas a red-cheeked, dark-, 
skinned little girl five years old or so, whose floods of 
tears were joined by two tributary streams firom her nose, 
all of which she rubbed in her distress quite indiscrimin- 
ately over the whole of her face. The other was a fair- 
headed four-5’ear-old boy, with the flap of his little 
knickers unbuttoned and hanging down at the back, and 
so full of brotherly co-operation tliat he was screaming 
too, without really knowing what was UTong. After all 
kinds of friendly sjmpathy and inquiries, Felgentreu at 
last learnt that Ae little girl had lost some money. 

“Yes, yes,” was Emil’s grave comment. “Now tell me 
how much wasjt, one groschen or two?”* 

“A mark,”r howled the little lass, whilst her nose sent 
out a fresh bubble of despair that shone like mother-of- 
pearl in the soft evening light, as long as it lasted. 

' A mark = ten groschen. 
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“That’s quite a lot, to be sure,” Emil agreed. “I am not 
at all sure whether any of tire people hereabouts have so 
much money in their pockets. But have you looked for it 
well? "ViTiere did you lose it? Just here?” 

“Just here !” screamed the child, and began her loud 
bellowing again, as if the crowmng misfortune of all was 
to have lost her money “just here.” 

Felgentreu pondered for a moment. To-day he was 
specially full of heartfelt fears for Alma, and all through 
the passing hours he had longed to be able to pray from 
the depths of his soul, “Heavenly Father, let me find 
again what I have lost.” But all the time he had seemed 
to feel that there was some barrier between him and the 
Source of all mercy, 

“I’ll tell you what!” he now said, with a sudden rush 
of inspiration, to the children. “We must tell the good 
God about this. It is too much money for a man to find 
all by himself. We’ll just be quick and say a prayer; ‘Dear 
heavenly Father,’ ” he said in passionate longing, "let us 
find again what we have lost. Amen!’ Now, then, we’ll 
look once more. I tell you if we make our find, everything 
will be all right again. And if one of you finds it, you shall 
have another groschen as well — so keep your eyes open !” 

The children, in their amazement at these unusual 
preparations, had stopped howling, and now, already 
half-comforted, they turned their wet eyes to search the 
street, with a growing greed, indeed, at the prospect of an 
extra groschen. The little brother put a hand on each wide- 
apart knee, and, bending fonvard like some old grand- 
father, conducted his search at a very short range back 
over the pavement, in his innocence quite unmindful of 
the unbuttoned flap hanging down behind. At last, five 
paces in front of him, Emil noticed in the wet by the 
curbstone a flat, round, shining object. His troubled eyes 
lit up joyfully, although he said nothing, but once more 
deferred any action in order to use the incident as a “test.” 
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“If only the children find it by themselves,” his super- 
stition prompted him to think. He waited in eager anxiety, 
and purposely looked in quite another direction. Suddenly 
the little girl cried, “There it is!” darted forward, fell on 
her nose in the dirt, and got up covered with mud from 
head to foot, but triumphantly holding the silver coin in 
her outstretched hand. The comers of the small brother’s 
mouth went down suspiciously because he had not been 
the finder, but Emil gave a groschen to each, and off they 
went hand in hand in great content. The little girl turned 
one more inquiring gaze in his direction, Avhilst her 
brother, in his open knickers, toddled along b)" her side 
with an air of great self-satisfaction. Felgentreu too, with 
a sigh of relief, continued his homeward journey. No 
inspiration had come so far, but his heart was lighter and 
his head clearer, and that is the right mood for fresh 
mental illumination. 

Indeed, before he reached home it had come. In front 
of the street comer there was an advertisement stand with 
all kinds of placards and announcements. Since Alma’s 
disappearance he had passed it at least one hundred 
and twenty times without its giving any ideas at all. But 
now suddenly he had a mental vision of one of those 
touching announcements : 

Gussie, come back. All is forgiven. 

And all at once he knew what he must do. Instead of 
turning in at his own door, he passed on to the next 
printing-office, where he ordered the following appeal : 

ALMA, give some sign of life, or it will end badly. — E. F, 

ALIvIA was to stand in large letters at the top, and he 
chose a fine bright red paper for the notice. The printer 
told him to what company he must go to arrange about 
putting it up, and on the next day but one Felgcntreu’s 
appeal was flaming on all the advertisement stands in 
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North and East Berlin. It flamed, too, at his own street 
comer, where it met Meta’s troubled glance, and on the 
way to the factory, where Lippke stood for a long time 
studying it with a sour expression on his face. With 
renewed vexation he recognized the renewal of energy 
evinced by this announcement, and felt it as a triumph 
over him and the whole house of Lippke. “Never mind; 
just wait,” he muttered into his short beard. “Your day 
will come!” 

A little later he saw Felgentreu, in conversation with 
one of the engineers, slowly crossing the factory yard on 
his way to the other exit. There was little that could have 
annoyed him more than the sight of Emil’s calm and 
upright bearing, in spite of all his grief and perplexity, 
but in the old man’s eyes he was overshadowed by death. 
Why he felt this he could not have said, but it seemed to 
him that the reaper’s hand had marked Emil with a secret 
sign. 

Meanwhile Felgentreu was living in a day-dream. In 
resolute faith he had taken a room and kitchen, and began 
to furnish them out of the money he had saved since Alma 
had gone. For, later on, he thought of buying a whole 
suite on the instalment system, which would furnish a 
two-room flat quite well enough to begin with. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Alma’s kind-hearted landlady at last saw, as clearly as 
anyone could desire, that she had been greatly mistaken in 
her protegee. 

One fine afternoon she betook herself to the next beer- 
shop, where she asked, with the greatest decision, for a 
Berlin weisse^ and the directory. 

> TFerwe = light beer; a Berlin speciality. 

Q 
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seen the like for many a long day, and, with a little laugh, 
she said surely it was a birthday feast. This her hostess 
did not deny; on tlie contrary, she held out the prospect 
of an extra strong cup of coffee afterwards, and Alma 
grew proportionately more talkative and frank than she 
had been for long. Quite by chance the conversation 
happened to touch on life’s pleasures, and then on love. 
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of which tlie old woman also could have told something, 
but when talking to Alma she humbly took quite a 
subordinate place. She had never been so beautiful, and 
that was what counted the most. 

“Such as you simply put an end to an affair when you 
have had enough of it,” she acknowledged. “And quite 
right too, not to bind yourself down. Will an unfeeling 
fellow like that help you when hard days come? He’d 
never think of such a thmg! All they want is to amuse 
themselves with the poor girls, and afterwards the 
scoundrels show a clean pair of heels. Fraulein, my dear, 
how would it be, now, if you just tried to make it up by 
degrees with your family? It can’t go on like this for 
ever. See you don’t call down heaven’s curse on your- 
self; that’s a thing not easily got rid of.” 

Then she began in quite friendly fashion to show how 
now at last she really must have her money; she was not 
asking a decided answer on the spot, but explained that 
she would be glad to be able to look forward to a settle- 
ment pretty soon, and thus they parted quite amicably 
for that day — only Alma bent her head a little lower and 
her eyes glowed wth flickering light, that betrayed her 
secret agitation. Instinctively she began to think: “If only 
it could happen, all my troubles would soon be at an end.” 
She spent all afternoon brooding in her room. And 
Meta’s form appeared before her mind’s eye again, but 
in much more motherly guise than on that night of the 
little green bottle. She seemed to hear once more the 
tales she used to tell. Her speciality, though, had been 
the pictures she cut out with her scissors, and, with a 
heart full of longing, Alma fetched hers, to mal^e all 
kinds of figures out of newspaper and parcel covers, just 
as she used to do with Meta through many an evening, 
for their life had not by any means been always wanting 
in harmony. There was one little man especially, with 
a hump and an enormous nose, whom she christened 
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“the little tvish-inan” and credited \vlth_ all sorts ot 
powers and secrets. But he was very capricious, an^ i 
his hump and nose turned out too small, one mij, 
easily get the very opposite of one’s wishes. But just^ 
she was about to wish, she found her requests to c 
little man were so great and complicated that she droppe 
her hands in discouragement. 

The tears rose to her eyes, and only the remembrance 
that she was now quite grown up, and even an expec^ 
mother, kept her from a fit of despairing sobs. But her 
cheerful calm was at an end, with all her soothing dreams. 
Nevertheless, she tried to picture to herself what a 
letter to Meta would look like, and “occupied hersel , 
not without many a sigh, in trying to compose one bo 
then and on the following day. But everything about 
Felgentreu and the child must be most scrupulously 
avoided, and the letter therefore lost all point. Her mortal 
need was in search of some power tliat might solve her 
problems, but , found none ; she was earth-bom tvith 
earthly desires, and what earth did not give her, heaven 
itself could not supply. One soul, and one alone, offered 
her liberty and delight in this life on earth, and that was 
Felgentreu, the only heaven that she could ever picture. 

And she had at this time many memories of him too. 
Always when Meta could not solve the difficulties in 
Alma’s home-lessons, he had to come, and things that no 
teacher could hammer into her he would explain in 
three or four words. At such times he would only say: 

Look at me now, Alma, child; it’s matten quite plainly 
in myj eyes. And so it was; all he had to do was just to 
explain what stood there. Sometimes ^th Meta there 
would be a difference of opinion over tlie homework, 
and then a summarj' dismissal, but such a thing never 
happened with him; everything went on smoothly, and 
when the session rose, he had talked about hundreds and 
thousands of things, and she had understood her on-n 
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work almost as a something by the way. Then her 
thoughts flew to' his wood-carving and mechanical feats. 
Alma ought really to have been a boy, for she was cut out 
for that by nature. He used to install in the kitchen little 
hammer-mills which he worked from the main, until the 
whole floor was swimming, and Meta turned them both 
out with a sound reproof. At Christmas he would saw and 
glue for weeks to make a village church with lights and 
bells inside and a star shining on the top of the tower, its 
roof sparkling Mth snow, to say nothing of the icicles 
which he always scattered with so prodigal a hand ; close 
to the entrance the subdued light of a lantern shone 
upon the creche with Mary and Joseph, oxen, asses, and 
all the rest. On that evening Alma had been very much 
touched and gentle. But next year she had already 
begun to develop into a young lady, who no longer 
believed in the stork of her childhood, nor, so she declared, 
in the devil either, a grown-up declaration which Meta 
rewarded with an equally surprising box on the ears. 
Felgentreu stepped in as peace-maker, and set his latest 
masterpiece in action. This was a chime of electric bells, 
like one he had once seen on a larger scale in the Apollo 
Theatre. By dint of much trouble and perseverance he 
had managed to buy eight house-bells fairly in tune with 
the musical scale, and one mysterious evening joined 
these to an electric battery by connecting wires, miming 
under cupboards, behind the couch, and wherever else 
he thought practicable, so hidden that nothing could be 
seen but a little keyboard under the Christmas-tree. 
He sat down before this and began to play, “Oh, thou 
joyous. Oh, thou blessed !” The “Oh” sounded from below 
the sideboard, the “thou” a little too high — from the bed- 
room — ^whilst the “joyous” came from four different 
directions, first from under the sideboard once more, 
then dowi from a curtain-pole, out of an empty bird-cage, 
only to soar up to the curtain-pole once more, where the 
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same entertaining and surprising 
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By degrees he left off teasing and plapng wth her, an , 
as she grew into a young lady, he became . 
more of a city man and fine gentleman. The expe 
to the surrounding country came to a full-stop m ^ T 
as she now looked back from a distance, it seerae 
her as if, since then, tlie family had gradually eco 
less united in every respect. “If I go back,^ she 
herself, “we must at once begin our outings toge 
again.” But suddenly something tapped her on 
shoulder. “Have you forgotten everything again so soon, 
Alma, my dear?” The light turned to darkness. She nM 
lonely and rejected, housed in a rat-hole with a quarrel- 
some old woman, who, moreover, wanted to drive her 
out, and at the thought she gave her shoulders a fatalistic 
shrug. Those times were gone, and to get rid of her 
memories she put on her hat and went out. 

The improvement in food remained a distinguishing 
mark of her tyrant’s housekeeping during the next few 
days as well. It was kept up for as long a time as seemed 
necessarjs on a very generous computation, for the 
re-establishment of friendly relations between a child 
and her family, even though the latter might be Ih-ing 
in Memel or Strasburg. One midday, however, Alma 
found an entirely different state of affairs, a more hor- 
rible meal than she had ever had before, even there, 
and the notification papers required by the police regula- 
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tions on licr plate. In answer to her question what she 
was to do witli them, she got the snappy information: 
"I can’t keep you any longer in the house without 
notification, ungrateful as you arc. After all, I’ve got my 
reputation to consider, and what excuse can I make, if 
you haven’t been notified according to law ? And besides 
that, you can just look out for some other quarters; you 
don’t pay, so I don’t need to give you the regulation 
notice.” And therewith began the most marked period of 
Alma’s exile. The three worthless bits of paper she threw 
on one of the rubbish-heaps that formed the major portion 
of her bedroom, and went out, w'alking like a stranger 
through the city, looking in the shop-windows and taking 
a cup of coffee somewhere or other as long as her money 
lasted. She had handed over the whole of her first 
month’s wages to her landlady, to get free of debt as soon 
as possible, and had forfeited all the second by her 
summary departure, after having earned three-quarters of 
it. She would glance at the newspapers too, partly to pass 
the time and partly to see how other people tried to get 
posts ; now and again, too, she w'ould scrutinize some man, 
tvithout any desire to know him, since he was not 
Felgentreu, 

Thus, without any settled plan, and half-absorbed in 
her own thoughts, Alma passed the next three or four 
days. On the fifth it rained, and she almost unconsciously 
let it slip by whilst she stayed in her room. What annoyed 
her most was the importunate and emphatic threats with 
which the old woman was perpetually bombarding her. 
She absolutely poisoned the silent, inactive, stay-at-home 
life of this girl, who was naturally of such an active 
temperament. She had no lover, no work, no money; 
she w^as with child and had broken with her family; the 
old witch felt she would like to know what she was 
relying on. “You’ll just have to make her march,” she 
said to herself in true admonitory fashion. So one day 
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she informed Alma she must find a diriner somewhere 
else, as she didn’t feel sure she would ever sec the co our 
of her money again. , 

“Or perhaps your father is a citj* knight,” she suggests 
venomously. "I should think so, b}' the way you rest 
from your labours. Have you ordered the fumiturc-^^ 
for your move ? You’ll need it a full twelve yards long for 
the quantity of stuff you cany’ about with you, to mention 
nothing more than 3’our clothes. And xvhat’s coming to 
get you yourself — an cight-seatcr or a carriage and four 
horses?” 

That day Alma had neither dinner nor supper. Y’ith 
her last coin she bought a piece of bread that she ate 
dry without any addition. On the following day she 
wondered if she should pawn her little gold watch, a 
present from Felgentreu at her confirmation; she did but 
cast a quick glance at it, and turned away without a word. 
Then she had a little brooch with a cross of some kind of 
green stone, a gift of Meta’s; she would certainlj' have got 
ten marks for it, if not more, but she only looked sadly at 
it too, and fastened it on her dress witli twice her usual 
care. Nor could she part even from the silver ring on her 
finger that had come from Clara. She could no more 
bear to part with any-thing that had once belonged to 
her than from one of her hands or eyes. On that point 
she had ahvay’s showm a quite characteristic unswerving 
obstinacy, w'hich had of old been the cause of many 
stormy’ scenes at home. That day’, too, she lived on 
nothing but the breakfast that the old w’oman gave her. 

Alma wras now’ often spoken to by’ men in the street 
although with her somewhat pale and thin cheeks, and 
her lithe young figure already showing signs of ampler 
proportions, with the full, firm lines of her red lips and 
the liquid depths of her eyes — when she chanced to 
raise them from the ground or withdraw them from the 
far-off distance, where they were generally fixed in gloomy 
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thought— with the somewhat careless arrangement of 
her hair and her really very shabby garments, she 
certainly did not give the impression of a girl of low 
character, but of an enterprising young woman who, for 
some reason or other, had come do^vn in the world. 
Lately the hunger so plainly evident in her eyes had 
deepened such an impression. The sight of provisions in 
a shop-window was enough to make her stomach contract 
with a craving for food and the thin cheeks fall in. In 
such a condition one would naturally think she was ripe 
for prostitution and not likely to refuse any offers. She 
saw well enough, too, how otliers managed, but it 
never struck her that such a way of escape was open to 
her too. 

She looked upon these girls as beings of another kind, 
without, however, feeling herself either better or happier 
than they. She only felt different, and probably con- 
siderably less happy. And, above all else, she felt irrevo- 
cably bound to that one man only, and this it was that 
decided her whole fate and controlled her every action. 

It now wanted but a few days to the first of the month, 
and her landlady began talking about the police. This at 
last made some impression on her and helped to rouse 
her from her lethargy. Other facts of life beside her 
approaching motherhood and the passionate longing of 
her heart began to exercise her mind. Something must 
be done now. Her only possibilities were Meta, Felgen- 
treu, and also a third, of which she had not yet thought, 
but which, heavy with fate, lay silently waiting in her sub- 
conscious mind. She had now reached a state of silent 
resignation. Defiance, indignation, grief and anger were 
all merged in a great deep sorrow. She no longer bore a 
grudge against anyone, not against Meta, who barred her 
way to Emil; not against Felgentreu, who had seduced 
her and brought her to misery; nor even against the old 
woman, with her never-ceasing threats. To-day she stood 
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exactly the same to the one who had pone. A sudden 
of emotion overpowered her: how she had suffered an 
pined, brooding over her troubles, filled with fierce 
desires and battling against cvciy- adversity. Her imme- 
diate past lay like an abyss of unfathomable misery 
behind her, and now a dark foaming billow was already 
threatening to overwhelm her life entirely. It seemed a 
matter of course that a girl like her should throw herself 
into the water. As on her way to church that Sunday in 
the past, her eyes grew big and grey, filled with a look of 
eager hope. Her emaciated face assumed a pathetic and 
melancholy expression of weariness of life and desire for 
the haven of death. “I can go into the water still for his 

* Nepomuk, national saint of Bohemia, tvas put to death 
by being thrown from the bridge of Pragtte into the Vetava. 
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sake I" she thought, and felt herself sinldng, filled wth the 
thought of her love. All the past floated clearly before 
her, as if she were already dronaiing; she heard once 
more the language of love, once more she was over- 
powered by the all-cmbracing sweetness of that first 
kiss of mutual devotion and surrender. With superhuman 
force she remembered, with a self-surrender which she 
had refused since her flight, the paralysing charm of his 
mastery of her body. There was no longer any childish 
inexperience about her. All her thoughts and feelings 
gained in maturity, knowledge, width and depth in the 
soft light of her suffering. Thus, lost in these perilous 
dreams, she watched the boats softly floating on the 
water, noticed, with a growing sense of inner detachment, 
the lines of the distant cathedral and other beautiful 
buildings rising in the golden evening light, with an 
ominous sense of their remoteness. 

Realizing nothing but that it was still too early, she 
wandered on. She wanted notliing from her room; it 
could all well be left behind. Her knees often began to 
tremble from hunger. She tried hard to reason out 
whether she should remove her name from her linen or 
not. If she did, no one who loved her would ever hear 
an3^hing about her, whereas if she left it on, she would, 
even though dead, come once more under their loving 
glance and receive a tender burial. But such feelings only 
tended to obscure and weaken her former clear-eyed 
resolution, and at last she was forced to o^vn that she had 
fallen a prey to that elemental power against which she 
had fought through all the days of her exile, by the 
exercise of every cunning artifice and relentless self- 
defence, viz. the onslaught of emotional hunger, made 
even fiercer by the additional spur of physical starvation. 

The sky was aglow with gold and violet ; swallows were 
calling to each other as they sailed through the soft air; 
whole rows of windows shone with the warm light of the 
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setting sun; children were playing in 
passing, deep in confidential talk. janos. 

came the sound of gramophones and **Kon^ 

Overwhelmed witli dismay, Alma began to ^ ' 

I sm mterly nimed” she thought, "irnd ">”* 
despsiir iu the tvater.” Her heart gave a ^ 

as though under the lash of a whip. But soon her sti^en|^ 
failed, her speed slackened, until she stood w 
knees, lost in sad meditation and self-aban oiot i 
front of an advertisement stand. In utter cons 
she began, in the mechanical absent-mindedn^s o 
desperate with miser}', to read the notices be ore 
eyes. The Winter Garden invited the public to i 
“phenomenal” feats of Chinese and Canadian performe », 
the theatre advertised its plays; courses of tango-danci^ 
were notified, and American cinemas promised the \eiy 
best of films. _ , 

But Alma had long ceased to see all this; in wde-e}e 
terror and amazement she was gazing at a flaming-re 
notice on which stood written: “ALMA, give some sign 
of We, or it will end badly,” and underneath the initials 
might not be meant for her. But the 
w o e announcement had a touch of eager affection about 

from him. Her heart stood 
and dear face should only mock her 

pushina ifrrV reassured by hearing a 

impertinent v side rattle out tlie notice in his loud, 

of its reality seemed to make her more certain 

mass of flaming^ h^r.'^ pr^ntal \'ision of that 

familiar little swatfinn m ^ laugh with that 

-banged to a Tad fLTkenT"f’ ®™le 

seemed to say, “Give some ?°°’'~:^be very look that 

badly.” She would W gLTshe 

l»ow rov cvrtniu „ w ™ „ 
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meant for her. And lier eyes turned to it with a look of 
anxious inquiry. Then she caught sight of the trade-mark 
of a printing firm two streets beyond the Felgentreus’ 
flat, and this seemed to put an end to further doubt. 

She stumbled on, wear}', love-sick, starving, and wdinigh 
in despair. Excitement lent a strange metallic brilliance 
to her sunken eyes, and her lips fell apart in suffering 
and longing for home. After twenty steps, however, she 
stopped short and returned to the prophetic notice. 
There it was, unchanged, and with silent sobs she stumbled 
back in the direction from which she had come. She felt 
impelled to go to her room, to think over this happening 
in quiet and solitude, but in ten minutes’ time she had 
changed her mind. With a growing desire for action, she 
made a sudden search for coins in her purse and hand- 
bag, found two stamps left, and hurried in a passion of 
impatience to the nearest post office, where she exchanged 
the stamps for a letter-card. Still ciydng, but struggling 
to regain sight and power of thought, she composed on 
tlus a letter to Clara. 

Dear Clara (she wrote in crooked, untidy lines), 

To-day I read a notice to Alma, signed E. F. If by any 
chance it should be him, I am living at No. 7, Marsilius Street, 
Gardenhouse No. 3, with a Frau Zille. But I am with child; he 
must be told. If it isn’t him, no one must come near me, or 
I’ll drown myself. Only 1 won’t neglect any step, because it 
says if I do “it will end badly.” For just now I am still at Mar- 
silius Street, but later on I can’t say. But no one need trouble 
to pay me a useless visit, not even you, Clara dear. I cannot 
bear it. I do hope all’s well with you. Much love. 

Your Alma. 

If it isn’t him, don’t tell Wm a single word. 

She Stuck down this letter and posted it. Then she 
returned home, told her landlady in passing that she had 
sent word to her relatives, and tventto her room, intending 
to shut herself in for the rest of the evening, to endure 
the many-sided hunger that assailed her body and soul 
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^54 n nkte \vith a meat-ball, 

alike. There she found, however, p ^^.idently tli'e 

some potato salad and two yce of her 

old woman had succumbe . ^^ucli 


old woman had s^ccum e ^o 

natural human londness. But old woman 

for Alma’s sorely tried waiting out- 

had spent some considerable tm J 


had spent some consioeraui^ ^ jp^ided at last, m tresn 

side for a word of Aank. “"‘^."ogance. to come 

annoyance at her lodger s persistent g 

in and fetch it hemelf, she couch, 

herself dowm in comnilsive grie ^ weight of 

tliat was barely able to hold up u 

moral distress. The sight made 

She fancied it was due to the gwl s fe t 

and she now regretted that she ha ^gthin"!’’ she 

straits. “Come, now, ean;t J-ou say som^eAm.^ 

muttered at first, and rubbed her § consolation, 

confusion. Then she began a little tent ^ 

and when she saw it was not relatives < 

little more emphatic. She assured her .^dinore 

would give her every’ help they could, 

eloquent, and announced indignantly that i ^ y ^ 

come and show any of tlieir sauce, she d show 

old Zille could do. “men I take to talking, 1 ten > 

makes its mark.” At last she did manage to induce 

to eat, and after tliis demonstration of love to her ^^i^ 

hour she stumped thoughtfully back to her hhc 

again. However things might turn out, she had never a 

such “to-dos” ivith any of her “room-ladies” before, an , 

as is well known, nothing cements the bonds of union so 


well as these. 

That evening Alma made great preparations. To begin 
with, she felt it necessary’ to have a thorough wash from 
head to foot, following it up b}’ a specially good shampoo. 
Wliilst her hair was drying, she looked through her 
dresses, blouse, and underclotlics with an expression of 
anxious disapproval. Tlic rest of the evening she sat busy 
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with needle and scissors, and, as late as ten o’clock, she 
heated the heavy flat-iron and put it to good use. At 
eleven she began a sudden wash of blouses, and when 
she had done all that was humanly possible for that day, 
it was long after midnight, and she herself in such a state 
of despondent despair that she wished she had never 
been bom. Life seemed complicated and disappointing 
in every respect. If a home with Felgentreu should really 
fall to her lot, she made up her mind to be very gentle 
and modest in her demands. 

In spite of all tliis, the old woman was astounded next 
morning when Alma again appeared on the scene, for 
there stood almost the same smart young woman who had 
arrived on that earlier day straight from the care of her 
famil)"^, only that now ever}rthing about her was ampler 
and bolder and less insignificant. A hint of her approach- 
ing motherhood lay in her eyes, illumined by the light of 
expectation : she was awaiting not only her lover, but the 
father of her child. Her hair was once more carefully 
brushed and arranged, and that, too, in the latest style. 
She held herself almost as well as ever, and not without a 
certain joie de vivre. Her brow was unruffled’ and showed 
no impatience in her excitement. 

The old landlady, too, was in festive mood. In honour 
of the day she actually wore her placket-hole at the back 
for once, instead of on her hip, as usual, and proposed 
to make a proper toilet in the course of the morning. 
She was unwearying in commendation and praise to her 
lodger, and not only gave her honey with her morning 
coffee, but about ten o’clock rapped at the door with 
Alma’s lunch, supplemented by the addition of some slices 
of cold meat ; for dinner she provided the girl’s favourite 
dish, potato-fritters and coffee, the fritters hot and 
sinning with fat straight from the pan. Again she was full 
of inquiries, but all she got was a half-laughing, half- 
troubled answer of, “Ask no questions and you’ll hear 
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no lies'.” Now, whether it Wtter, at 

strong coffee or tire 

any rate Alma’s heart "’“® r Igj. cheeks showed 

as if in reflection of some hidden fi . 
a pink flush, which made , ^on. “Keep like 
woman became quite overcome > ‘ . Will it he your 

that and nobody will look at you dr^-eyed. 
father or your lover who’s coming, e r growing 

‘•That’s what I wonder.” said 4en the 

uneasiness. But she had scarcely c ose _ 

bell rang outside. She listened eager j , * 
woman’s look with an inquiring glance. . . , „j. j^gad 
“Is tliat him?” the old woman teased 
on one side and a touching smile all pallor 

Alma gave no answer, hoivever, but ms e 

crept over her face. _ , . j-qsc 

Her landlady got up to see who it ivas, and m 

quickly, too, and went to her room, ^ heard 

on the sofa to wait in dumb suspense. S in 

the old woman returning and taUimg to so 
excited and important tones ; to judge from ^ ’ 

this someone was a man. “Well, well,” she hear , ^ 
was here a minute ago; no doubt she has run aw^ay i 
her room. Poor but honest we are here, that I must e 
you. We live together like two turtle-doves. I’ll just rap 
on the door.” And this she did, at the same time exclaim 
ing; “Fraulein KJamme, someone’s come now. Can I open 
for the gentleman?” As she spoke, she did so, and almost 
at tlie same instant a tall, manlyform, with flaming hair, ap- 
peared in tlie door^vay. His honest brown eyes gave a quick 
glance round and then fixed an eager gaze on Alma. He was 
pale, and had apparently grown thinner, but, in spite of 
that and a worried look on liis face, he was now laughing. 

“There, tlien, now we’ve got you again!” His voice 
betrayed his satisfaction and deep affection as he stretched 
out his hand and moved towards her in greater agitation 
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, 1 - ni/i could not see whether, 

than he cared to show. looked towards 

or how far, Alma was npse^^ She to 

him in 7'“” 2® “jov Perhaps she breathed more 
more sadness than joy. "nalpr although, quite 

nuiekly. but h« 8- 

unconsciously, she loo surmise that the one 

woman was quite righ Alma. At the 

person to win sine. 

moment that was all of- whic an-vthing to do with 

before her “room-lady” would have 

her vWtor, she *7 ““ the door, Friu Zille,” 

imsunderstanding ; Please shut xn outside” ; 

with the evident additional meanmg o 

and this caution -d de— - « Sr lediently, 

an impression upon her. S 

almost respectfully nothing that could 

determination on her oivn p Vpvhole For some time 
be seen or heard by means of a ,,ithout 

it was only the "re Ss werfiite unin- 

receivmg any reply, 7 seemed to sit dotvn 

telligible to the eager Then he reem^^ ^ 

beside the girl — at any ra , fame to a full-stop, 

additional weight. Then his remar ^ could 

nor could she hear any iss pause that 

imagine no other occupation ^ almost 

followed. At last she heard f ^ all there 

made her faint, ^d the m quite upset, she 

was to know. With tfemblmg j^en, where she sat 

crept back inm her little hole 

for a long time with a p P , love episodes 

lonely cup of eoSee -^ 7 f“f^“ 'the cup in her 
in her own life. From t saucer, and now 

trembling fingers last she fell asleep 

and again she gave a desolate cough At 

t”.^“™y-:mS:rniherof.heorherm.o. 



antcdilmian anpantion, eag 

and urged them to take cj e rubbed her proboscis 

xvouldn’t hurt her by a gave her eaga 

In her zealous hospitality, Oste in tbe 

invitation, displayed the two 5 his fetmC' 

represented her mouth. Bu o ^ frank laugb) 

tions from .klma. He dedmed. tnA bs usu^ t 

and said tliey must catch bill, so that he 

home that night. He dso aske r about 

might settle it at once. Alma had ."jjgjjtohearthis^ 
debts. The old woman did not seem p be 

indeed, she refused to give rt, and s 
sotdod «ay time by post. If he doe. to 

address she would bring the accoun 
anj' case she meant to visit ^e young 
surroundings, such good friends as . _,nhatically 
Felgentreu, however, declared somewha 
that she would never see a farthing of his m farther 
didn’t state tire amount without a momen s 
delay. She \vas clei'er enough to see that there 
desire to keep up the connection and that Ahna a ^ 
yu ed him, so she hastened to mention the sum 

mnocent a face as possible. , . 

at once Jbst now,” Alma remarkeo 

price for £ ®'^PP°se j-ou are tiydng to put uP 
that in its „r.Tu ‘'’® With a matronly 

•We unnatural, she ^ comically on her and seemed a 
her^^*^^^ paper that*^?^ •^•••®tlhag and produced 

‘■Just S - tt'mtfe f once put on 

laugh. Qufelf ^Ulc.” 

Jfu have the bill, why '^"nnent 

>ou ieep on aslcing 
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le for it? I can’t keep it always exactly in my head. I 
>ell you,” she turned to Felgentreu, who was looking in 
lis pocket-book, “I never met anything so exact and 
proper all the time I’ve let rooms. And always living so 
/etired — why, it’s almost unnatural. You may be proud of 
such faithful love.” 

' “Well, I don’t luiow that it’s so very unnatural,” he 
replied, with a laugh. 

“Oh, but it is, sir! How often I’ve had to look at your 
photograph with her. Such a handsome man! But why 
have you run away from him, then ? I used to say. There 
was never any answer, you may guess — but wet pillows in 
the morning and red eyes. Ah, these young ladies now!” 

He handed her the exact sum due, and she took it with 
a sigh. 

“Since you have been such a companion to my Alma, 
and helped her, you shall have a picture of us both,” he 
said good-naturedly, “and here’s something to buy 
yourself a bottle of wine to drink our health.” He added 
another thaler, not noticing Alma’s expression of disap- 
proval. “Her loneliness is over now,” he continued, with an 
affectionate glance at the girl he loved. “But I think she 
has changed a little, don’t you ?” he went on inquiringly. 

The old woman eagerly accepted and acclaimed this 
conclusion, as if it embodied the highest wisdom of the 
East, in the vague hope that perhaps something more 
would come her way, but the vulgarity, dirt, and general 
sordidness of the place suddenly got on Alma’s nerves, 
and she urged their departure. She was half-ashamed, 
half-furious, and scarcely vouchsafed a glance as she took 
leave of her landlady. The latter talked and curtseyed 
until the two had left the flat, and kept her babbling up 
from the head of the stairs long after they were out of 
earshot; then she rubbed her nose as if awaking from a 
dream, wrinkled her forehead in disappointed annoyance, 
and, with a shake of her head, retreated into her den. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The new home was fresh and s^v. that 

curtains at the windows ; the ^t^hen 
was necessary to begin tvith, and there \ 
carpets were required. 

In fact, nothing was wanting, n 
behind the door or the watch-stand on frankly 

bed; the only flaw was that Alma did not seem ^ 
happy as Felgentreu was, but that she had 

indeed. It was not love that was m anting. j 

lain in his arms she had belonged to him 
soul alike — indeed, he so charmed and po^esse 
she was only half-alive tliroughout her ‘ ' 

scious of nothing but her longing for him. In the e . 
and nights unth Emil she found complete .^jg 

for all she had gone through on his account, bn •. t 
not able to dispel her bad dreams as regarde ^ 

These, indeed, quickly developed into absolute pain, ^ 
since when she suffered she always did so intense } 1 
he had no easy time wtli her at first. In her absolu e 
surrender he sometimes sensed the hidden pam th 
throbbed behind it, and through all her passion of love 
he now and again caught sight of a little flash of fear. 
This disturbed liim greatly and cast a slight shadow 
over his happiness — in fact, it ser%-ed perhaps to beautify 
the landscape of his manly love with a touch of gentle 
mystery. It was useless to question her; she would own to 
nothing. But chance utterances, or timid silence, gave him 
a clue, and he understood. He used to bring her flowers 
and talk to her about all his affairs, treating her in evety 
way like his real and lawful nife, but, to his grief, he found 
he ■nas faced by the first of those cases when a husband 
or wfe can do nothing but stand by and wait, unable to 
give real help in the inner contests of the other. 
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Thus, whilst Alma soon began to recover from the 
physical ills resulting from her time of exile in the east 
of the city, her heart remained oppressed and terrified. 
The brooding depths in her eyes did not disappear; she 
would spend hours of her solitary days in sad musing, 
sometimes even in tears. Emil, in his artless way, had 
put a photograph of Meta on the sideboard. Sometimes 
Alma would look at it for hours together, at other times 
she would creep past timidly without even a glance in its 
direction. She could not believe that any man could leave 
such a wife for ever, and when she thought of what she 
had taken from Meta and now kept for herself, her 
ingratitude to her foster-mother seemed so black that she 
hated herself, and would, in her cowardice and anger, 
have run away again if the thought of her child, and the 
mental lethargy that was, moreover, already beginning to 
overwhelm her, had not deterred her from such a step. 

But imperceptibly she began to give way where she 
had no power of resistance, cowardice and jealousy 
giving her many a bad time of which Emil knew nothing. 
Even Clara’s affectionate society — her friend had resumed 
her old attitude of affection and respect under the new 
conditions without a moment’s hesitation — ^V'as powerless 
to comfort her. 

Indeed, when she recognized Clara’s new and bound- 
less admiration of Felgentreu, Alma began to treat her 
with more reserve. But one evening, when Felgentreu 
came home and found her quite overcome by a fit of 
uncontrollable sobs — a welcome she had hitherto been 
most anxious not to give him — and even after he had at 
last found out the cause, it was long before he succeeded 
in calming her. He began to think her emotional distress 
was connected with her physical condition, and did but 
love her the more. But what she told him made a lasting 
impression, and for many days he went about pondering 
uneasily on the forces and impulses of human nature. 
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It had to do with the following incident. Alma had ^ 
been making coffee when the bell rang; she thought it 
nns Clara, and as her depression happened not to be 
worrying her so much that day, she went with real pleasure 
to open the door. “One moment!” she cried gaily through 
the open kitchen door, hastily took the milk off the fire, 
and ran to the front-door. To her utter surprise she was 
confronted, not b\' the gay friend she expected, but by 
Meta’s staid form. She was so amazed and taken aback 
that at first she could only stare at her in motionless 
silence, except for the wild beating of her heart and the 
stirring of her child beneath it; she never afterwards forgot 
that this was its first movement, hleta watched her 
attentively as she allowed her a little time to regain her 
self-possession, and said at last, in much less hostile tones 
than Alma had expected : 

“Won’t you let me in? We can’t talk very well out 
here.” 

Shocked at her neglect, Ahna moved aside and iVleta 
stepped in. She held herself almost as upright as ever, but 
gave a general impression of ha%ing aged. The lines round 
her mouth were more pronounced, and on her temples 
Alma noticed grey' threads that had not been there before. 
All this so oppressed her heart and gave her such a 
feeling of suffocation that she was still unable to say a 
single word. Half stupefied, she followed Meta into the 
flat with only the one consoling tliought in her mind : 
that she knew it was in perfect order, hleta cast an almost 
imperceptible glance round, with one eye taking in the 
kitchen, with the other the general arrangement of the 
flat, and then sat dotvn by the window on the chair offered 
by Alma, who was still pale and speechless. 

“^VeU, that’s what your home is like,” she observed, 
with a shade more sympathy in her voice and aoain 
fixing her big grey eyes inquiringly on Ahna. “Very 
pretty, too. You have taken a great ded of trouble with it. 
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That I should expect. Well, your kettle is boiling. Let us 
have our coffee soon— or weren’t you thinking of offering 
me anything?” she asked, with a half-smile. "Here, I’ve 
brought a little of the quince jelly you were always so 
fond of.” She drew a glass jar out of her large satchel. 
“You won’t have been able to make any jam yet, and 
home-made is so much nicer than bought. But run along 
now; the kettle’s steaming like a volcano and you’re 
wasting the gas.” Alma seemed at first disposed to give 
up all effort at self-control and to let herself go entirely; 
then it looked as if she wanted to ward off something, and 
did not know how to begin. But Meta was so calm, and 
drove her to the kitchen in such concern about the waste 
of gas, that she meekly took the glass of quince jelly. 
Then in her embarrassment she again raised her hand to 
put back from her forehead the hair that was not there, 
and after looking round the room with unseeing eyes, she 
departed, still without having uttered a sound. Meta 
remained by herself, her first favourable impression evi- 
dently increasing as she sat there deep in thought. 
“After all, she’s made of good stuff,” she assented. 
“Nowadays all the young folk are slaves to their passions. 
And he — ^well, God help them both!” She sat for a long 
time gazing thoughtfully into space, whilst it was so 
strangely quiet in the kitchen that she cast an expectant 
glance in the direction of the door. “She will have put on 
more water,” she said to herself, “and perhaps she is 
having out her little cry before she comes back.” 

The truth of her supposition was quite evident when 
Alma reappeared with the cups and all that was needed, 
but Meta gave no sign of noticing it. She at once began 
again to talk about housekeeping matters, praised the 
arrangement of the curtains, although it was not the 
same as hers, admired the tick of the clock on the wall, 
and inquired if Alma found she could get all she wanted 
close at hand. Alma said “Yes,” and that was the first 
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word she had uttered. Meanwhile she poured out and did 
die honours, as she had been taught by jMeta, who was 
now the guest and accepted all her attentions. As long 
as the meal lasted she was careful to avoid all agitating 
topics. But when she had praised the coffee and a pleasant 
atmosphere had been established, she was anxious to put 
Alma out of her present state of suspense, and so came 
at once to the object of her wsit. Tlie sun at that moment 
sent a happy gleam through the open window. 

“Well, so here you are, then, liwng happily vith one 
another!” she said, with firm grawty. “He is easy to get 
on with, and you know how to manage a house well, 
wliich is die secret of half life’s liappiness. Only one thing 
I cannot understand, Alma : your position is quite opposed 
to religion and to all social laws. WTiy don’t you Uvo talk 
to me about a proper separation, since things are as they 
are vith you ? Why don’t I ever hear anything at all from 
.you either? Am I such an inhuman creature? But perhaps 
5'ou are so pleased with your present relationship that you 
feel no desire to conform to the usage of Christian 
civilization? Tell me what you feel about it, Alma; you 
are now an independent woman, and have another gift 
whidi was never granted me, so you don’t need to be too 
timid about expressing your opinions.” A littie pause 
followed, whilst Alma made great efforts to find some sort 
of answer that would satisfy her foster-mother. 

“I have not many opinions,” she said at last doubt- 
fully, in faltering accents. “We — ^we see everytliing as 
well. Many a night it has kept me an-ake,” she suddenly 
confessed, her mood quickly dianging to one of uneas}”- 
gloom, and against her will she laid bare the hidden 
secrets of her heart. “I fret so much that I am no pleasant 
companion for him. And then he frets about me, and 
grows sad and uneasy. No, no; never think we don’t feel 
oppressed by our sin. But what’s the good of that?” she 
asked, already on the defensive, as she frowned and lifted 
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her eyes to Meta. “If it’s one’s fate, then it is, and just 
has to be borne.’’ 

She stopped, and Meta too was silent as she meditated 
over what she had heard. 

“Without love you vdll have a difficult time,” she said 
thoughtfully. “You haven’t said a word about that, only 
talked about fate and suchlike. Do you sometimes have a 
night when you can’t sleep for sheer love? Well, then, all 
the other difficulties will be solved. You needn’t blush; 
you have gone through enough to know now what destiny 
means. But come, there’s one thing you must clear up 
for me to-day. What happened that Sunday? You wanted, 
first of all, didn’t you? to go to church with me. Then 
you said you w'ould like to visit Frau Lippke. But you 
didn’t go to the Lippkes either. Why not? And why did 
you go home instead? It wasn’t a plot arranged before- 
hand — that I know. But what was it?” 

“Something came over me,” said Alma gloomily. “At 
first — w'ell, I was glad to avoid him, and then I wanted 
to save myself altogetlier from him by going to the 
Lippkes. Afterwards I w^as anxious to pay them just a 
last visit tliere, but in the end I felt a horror of them. 
Wlien I saw I couldn’t act as you wished in any way, I ran 
home in desperation because he was there. So I fell into 
his hands, after all, and then it w'as all over with me.” 

Frau Felgentreu nodded. 

“I alw’ays thought that possibly I had hurried you 
with that Julius. Mark this, Alma; whoever fights to hold 
tight what he thinks is his will lose it in the end. Felgentreu 
told me that same afternoon when he came home from his 
fruitless search. There’s notliing false about the man, what- 
ever he may do. Well, and now tliere ’s that other question. 
Why don’t you ask me for a divorce? Is he against it?” 

“We have never spoken about it,” Alma said evasively 
and witli secret alarm. “How could we, then? We couldn’t 
possibly ask such a thing from you!” 
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“WTiat do you mean? You couldn’t ask it of ine? But 
you can ask me to let you go on liwng in this illicit umon 
whilst I remain in a dubious position m3?self? Era 
well, he doesn’t tliink about it; it never occum to him, 
but 5'ou— you will soon be a mother. YTiat will be your 
position with the child? You surely want a decent life, 
respected by your fellows ! Well, then !” ai > 

For some moments she looked reproachfully at Alma s 
bow'ed head. . , 

“I have charge of FeIgentreu’ssa\ings,”shecontinuea, 
with a change of tone — “that is, 15,000 marks witli all the 
interest. You know the arrangement about this money? 
Very well ; w'e spoke about it that Sunday, and I refused 
to let it be drawn out until you were back and we could 
all talk it over togetlier. You came back, but not to me. 
And he is so proud of his independence that he doesn t 
ask a W’ord about the money, and simply leaves it in my 
hands. Now you have to pay for tliis flat for many u 
month yet. And then the children tvill come; they will 
not stop with only one. Now listen to me. I am anxious 
to secure j'our future and that of your children. I tvill not 
keep his money, not even to take care of it only. More- 
over, his clodies and other things are still in my flat. 
^Vllen you bring me your answ'er, you can take them all 
back with you, so that I may get my rooms neat and tidy 
at last. If you will undertake to ask him for the control of 
the 15,000 marks, which will simply pass from my hands 
to yours, there will be nothing to prevent a legal divorce. 
1 shall sue him for unfaithfulness, since legal forms must 
be observed. No names must be mentioned, or tlie court 
will forbid your marriage. Vhat sense there is in tliat I 
cannot see, but tliere is no sense in lots of conditions that 
still are kept up. There, now* you know how things are, 
and can turn it all over in your mind. You have some idea 
of money and property and know how to calculate.” 
hicta rose. “Thank you for your welcome and hospi- 
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tality. Your home is just as it should he. It is nice that it 
gets so much sun, too. He would see to that, for he’s really 
a southerner. In November, and then when it gets cold, 
he alwaj's has a few terribly miserable days until he gets 
used to it.” 

On the threshold Meta again touched on the savings 
topic, “You will perhaps find it a little difficult to make 
that proposal to him, but he is your husband now, and 
this will give me a chance of seeing what influence you 
have over him. Marriage is no game, and yet, in certain 
points, it- is more enjoyable than the pleasantest of 
games. Well, God bless you, Alma. I now retire to my 
role as dowager. Make me a happy grandmother, will you ? 
Good-bye.” 

Alma was again unable to say a single word in reply 
to all tliis, nor did Meta require it. The young woman 
was just as pale and dumb when she parted from her 
grave-faced foster-mother as when she had seen her 
come. Meta went down the stairs vith the deliberation 
of an older woman, into which she had been changed by 
the events of the last few months, and Ahna re-entered 
the flat in a general state of mingled depression and terror. 

Felgentreu, as it appeared, had privately expected some 
act of generosity on the part of Meta, but on this occasion 
he could not quite understand why it should so affect 
Alma, as she said not a word to him of Meta’s stipulation : 
that the custody of tlie money should pass from her hands 
to those of his present wife. She shrank from this fact 
with all the timidity and painful reverence which she still 
felt for Felgentreu ; also, from this day on, she felt diat 
mysterious power over her life which led her irresistibly 
step by step deeper into an ever-present moral difficulty. 
This difficulty had not always existed for her. It had been 
brought into her life, or Alma had stra3’^ed into it as into 
a trap, set, however, for her alone. Felgentreu passed 
along his irresponsible path quite untroubled, whilst as 
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thougli carried on by a tlireatening and mj'stic storm, 
descending from Meta’s spiritual heights, there fell on her 
a heary weight of responsibility, already limiting her 
freedom of action, however much she might struggle to 
resist. The form she had once so revered and now so 
dreaded seemed ever more admonishing, until she 
already began to realize, with a sense of repulsion, the 
true nature of the inheritance that she had taken out of 
Meta’s hands into her own. 

“You see, she was aliNwys a strong character,” Felgen- 
treu meantime suggested, as he walked thoughtfully up 
and down. “She lives her own life, now and again chancing 
to walk part of the way in others’ company or to give 
them a grave ‘Good morning’ in passing. \Vhat did you 
answer her, Alma, child — eh ?” 

“Nothing!” she said morosely. “I didn’t utter a word. 
'^'Sniat could I say to her?” 

He nodded. 


“I’ll tell you what, Alma; I put this divorce business 
into your hands. I am a man and don’t bother about all 
the nonsense. You see, I am at the works all da}', and in 
the evening nobody will dare to interfere in my private 
affairs. But j'ou’re a woman and meet other women. 


'They gossip amongst themselves, and let you notice and 
feel what they think about it all. If you’d rather have it, 
say so; we’re no longer children. And what you decide 
shall be done.” 


After that he began to go out \ritli her more, to dis- 
tract her thoughts a little. They^ discovered they both had 
a keen liking for expeditions and active diange, and she 
had to endure no more Sundays at home. Revisiting all 
the haunts of her childhood, she led him back to former, 
habits. To-day they would go to Griinau ; a week later to 
Johannisthal ; tlien to Chorin, where the old Mark 
monastery ruins stand as a reminder of the past; to 
Nauen, to see the fresh developments; then to WannUc, 
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to enjoy the “life” in tliis family batliing-place; once they 
went with a great crowd for a sail dow'n die Spree, and 
thus nearly two months of these country excursions 
passed without making much change in Alma. She could 
not renew her youthful life, and she shrank from that which 
the present offered her. On the eighth Sunday the morning 
post brought her a letter from Meta, which ran as follows : 

Dear Alma, 

It is now two months since I came to see you. I wasn’t 
really prepared to wait any longer than that. Apparently you 
cannot come to any decision. I do not blame you for that — 
indeed, am better pleased than if you had shown great powers 
of calculation and got him under your thumb. So now I will 
make a new proposal. Yesterday I began simple divorce pro- 
ceedings against Emil, without raising any other issues, w'hich 
I shall settle at another time. Since you insist on keeping to 
yourselves, I must take my own measures. Keep happy and get 
on honourably. I let few days pass without praying for you. 
My lawyer says that the agreement about the savings is still 
binding unless Felgentreu sues for the money by law. I shall 
wait for that. Also I have altered my will, revoking the legacy 
to you, and leaving most of the inheritance to be equally divided 
amongst your children. If you speak of me, do not forget that 
all this world’s sorrows end when this life is over. I have moved 
from my flat and handed all his things over to Emil. God keep 
us all ! He will wipe away all tears from our eyes . Amen . As always , 

Your Meta. 

As Felgentreu was in the room there was nolbing to 
be done but to hand him this letter. He read it, and stood 
some time in thoughtful surprise, whilst Alma, deeply 
moved, finished laying the Sunday breakfast. She had 
got rolls and honey, to which he had added some smoked 
salmon; little by little he tvas yielding to a certain love of 
luxury tvhich Meta had kept in restraint so long. By the 
side of the salmon there was fine Dutch cheese, and their 
Sunday coffee was a better kind, only found, as a rule, 
on a rich man’s table. For their second morning meal he 
intended to have uncooked mince seasoned with salt. 
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pepper and onions, and a small glass of southern wine. 
The dinner -was of his providing, too: a golden fat roast 
fowl, accompanied by ver)' fine white salted potatoes and 
salad; as a good Prussian, he was ver}^ partial to potatoes 
in any shape or form. And he meant to have wine for 
dinner, too. In tire afternoon Clara was invited to coffee, 
and Alma had a cake all read}*, so they didn’t live so 
badly in these earl}* dap of their conju^ life. Contrary 
to her own expectations, Alma shared in all the “extrava- 
gance” "ndth hidden delight; so far tlieir savings had 
been nil. 

“Well I never!” Felgentreu exclaimed in amazement. 
“There you’ve been bowed down with a secret. You 
didn’t want to act as my guardian. Oh, you women! you 
women! But one thing you must own: I knew you better 
than Meta did. I’ll tell you what. To-morrow you get on 
}-our walking-dress and return her call. That will put us 
all more at ease.” 

But Alma shook her head. She was by no means at her 
ease, and saw no prospect of ever being so. The control 
for her of 15,000 marks had receded to an immeasurable 
distance — by her ovm fault, as she said to herself — and 
this she could only consider bitterly as an additional 
personal grief. 

“No, no !” she hastily exckaimed, in secret fear, “not 
tliat.” And in a tone of entreaty she added : “I cannot do 
it! Don’t force me!” 

Her eyes burned with the flame of bitter remorse 
mingled with the sad sufl’ering of helpless jealousy 
kindled by the great esteem wliich he so plainly showed, 
quite as a matter of course even now as in earlier times, 
for the woman whom Alma still considered as his “lawful 
wife.” He recognized her dilemma and gave up his idea. 

“Tlten — tlicre’s no point, of course, in forcing you,” 
he assented, with a shade of disappointment in his voice. 
“Diberty is the mother of all good. In tltat case. I’ll tvrite 
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to her myself. You see, when all’s said and done, she’s 
lonely and has done us no harm.” She listened in gloomy 
silence, and he went on with friendly talk about further^ 
plans for the future. "Then I suppose the wedding will 
be at midsununer,” he suggested, his innocent eyes 
showing not the slightest consciousness of any sense of 
guilt. “Look here, I’ll get leave of absence for two da3'’s, 
Friday and Saturday, so that we can have three clear 
da}^’ holiday. Life must have a little brightness now and 
again. In ^e course of the year we must copy the 
Catholics, and set up a chapel at every cross-road, w'here 
we can listen to the call of memory and bring our offering 
of flowers. God protect you, my heart, and keep us long 
together. Now you can look forward to the future with a 
lighter heart.” 

Her heart, indeed, seemed frozen, but to please him she 
tried to look relieved, and was so lively and talkative as 
they drank their coffee that Emil glanced at her in 
astonished inquiry. This sudden outburst of superficial 
gaiety attracted his passing attention. For a moment she 
seemed a young woman like all others of her class, but 
before Emil could consider her in this light, she was 
again under the spell of that timidity — inspired by tire 
sight of his higher standards of life and love, to which 
she was still unaccustomed — which made her “different,” 
and raised her above the ordinary run in his sight, since 
it exercised a restraining influence on the spontaneous 
expression of her natural impulses. A little later she sat 
somewhat shyly on his knee, taking her breakfast from 
his hand. But at dirmer his capacity for enjoyment so 
encouraged her appetite that they finished almost the 
whole fowl between them, and she also drank enough wine 
to go to her head. Afterwards she slept in all childlike 
confidence at his side until the time for afternoon coffee, 
and at last welcomed Clara \vith flushed cheeks and some- 
thing very like the old limpid brightness in her eyes. 
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Clara had a somewhat tired and usual 

as she embraced and kissed her frien ^veil-being 

affectionate admiration and inquired after 
^^dth what Alma to-day considered 

sympatliy. “mat a lot of ^^''^^^'/Saroness in 

answered casually and ivith such » to^up the 

her voice that Felgentreu, m tlie 

cudgels for Clara and called out: f^er 

you be nice to my little friend. A\'e couldn t mq e 
'you for so long tliat now we have 
time.” But die long pent-up pride of life had ^ 
oudet; in any case, she had never felt mudi dis^m 1 

necessary ivith her orphaned and less fav oured . 

had often had to put up widi ^.-as 

ebullitions of youthful health and sWengt . 
accustomed to it, so with no sense of offence sh® ag 
praised the flat as well as Alma’s good ^ste and sU , 
and when Felgentreu appeared she ran tonieethim 
enthusiastic respect— almost fell on his neck, indeed, 
in sudden discomfiture she turned and glanced at ne 
friend, who was putting the last touches to the cotte 
table with a somewhat lowering brow. Clara’s weakn 
for Emil was an open secret betiveen the tivo lovers and 
one of the chief items in Alma’s repertoire. 

“Well, how is everything at home, Clara?” Felgentreu 
asked. “Heaven knows how long it is since I spoke to 
your fatiier. I’ve scarcely even seen him ! I wonder if you 
know,” he went on, with a smile, “what I could do to give 
the old man pleasure?” 

Clara obediently pondered the question, but could 
think of notiling, nor was her report a favourable one m 
other respects. Since her motiier’s death nothing had gone 
right at home. The old man had taken to drink. He 
alwaj's had a bottle of Konischnaps^ handy in his pocket 

» Kornschnaps — cheap inferior spirit in common use in 
Germany. 
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great deal of laughter. Finally she sat on tlie cou > 
busy with her cigarette, and Alnaa at holding 

Felgentreu tramped up and down the “rp , 
forth in his usual fashion. It n j at her 

that Alma was not talking, and when he plainly 

more closely, he ^vas troubled to see she L^-ed 
depressed by Clara’s report. Although he ^en^ 
great skill in bringing forth treasures new ^ t 
present oration, and succeeded in givmg Ctoa ^ 
delight, he utterly failed to dissipate Alma s m 
She remained silent and self-absorbed. She e a 
hand of fate had gripped her from the otlier side, 
the first time she was almost annoyed witli uiese PP 
folk, who would not leave her in peace. She se^e o 
the dead coming like some threatening MTaith to ay 
the wrong she had done, and shuddered in lone y 
amid all the talk and laughter going on around > 
for meantime Felgentreu had succeeded at the vexy 
moment in preventing Clara from burning a hole in 
frock TOth her cigarette. And further, to have it all se e 
at once, he had bespoken her services as wtness of their 
marriage and godmother at the christening, resemng to 
himself the liberty of reversing the usual sequence or 
these ceremonies, should circumstances require it. Filled 
with the keenest interest, and as happy and cheerful as if 
these happy events were part of her own future instead 
of her friend’s, Clara departed in all haste to prepare her 
father’s supper. 


After\\-ards Felgentreu tried to have a proper confidential 
discussion of her news, so that Alma might have the relief 
of saying what she felt, but she would not respond, and 
at last took refuge in absolute silence, as she sat, full of 
uneasy thoughts, seeing ghosts in the rays of the setting 
sun, and only half hearing what Emil was saying. He 
proposed to stop old Lippke during tlie next few days, 
suggested their simply going to his flat on the follotving 
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Sunday to have a plain talli about everything, and was 
emphasizing the marvellous effect of taking the bull by 
the horns under certain circumstances when Alma got 
up suddenly with a request for a walk. Emil at once saw 
the reasonableness of this suggestion and agreed. Not 
without some pleasurable anticipation of an evening’s 
enjoyment, he took his hat and stick, not the silver- 
handled one that had been left at Meta’s, but a new 
yellow one with the round handle that was then so 
fashionable; and Alma, with much the same end in view, 
put on her pretty red hat (all the garments of her girl- 
hood were still hanging in Meta’s wardrobe), took her 
sunshade — Emil was already carrying her dustcoat in case 
the evening should be chilly — and went down the staircase 
with the help of his arm. 

The evening was warm, even if overclouded; the 
weather forecast had predicted a tendency to stormy 
weather, and this prediction was quite correct, although 
so far tire tendency had not developed into anything of a 
more definite nature. Felgentreu seemed to have one of 
his special inspirations to-day, and one which he no 
longer tried to restrain. He had scarcely set foot in the 
zoological gardens and caught sight of elephants than he 
began one of his generalizations : 

“These elephants, look at them now! Who do they 
remind you of?’’ he began in amazement; and as, still 
hanging on his arm, she replied that she did not know, 
in a tone that plainly showed her lack of interest — since 
her mind was entirely occupied widi appreciation of his 
manliness and care for her — ^he continued thoughtfully: 
“Why, the German nation. Notice, now, the elephant is 
big and fine-looking, clever and tractable, rvith a thick 
skin and at the same time a sensitive nature. He has his 
fancies, too, stands on such mighty legs and yet treads 
so softly and cautiously. But he is easily roused and then 
tramples all beneath his feet, stretches out his trunk to 
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i„telleotu.lae»ture,yet«elullhmmp.B' F 

shot. It almys makes me melancholy 

simple creature behind porpoise colony. 

He hadalso plenty to too, about P^rp^^^^ 

He could not understand ^ J . ^^ough the 
beautiful gates and fences, followed their noses 

cleverly-made passages, ^ey P ^ somewhat to Emil’s 
and swmm clean over their said with a 

indignation. “They just don t ovm way 

shrug of his shoulders. Either le g ppder in 

or put the fences higher. But tlien d g^n 
their determination not to go | pted by the 

went on to speak of Ae char^ctere ^.^ys in 

animals, and was ^p ou think, Alma?” 

which these were shown. Vi nat a y 
he asked. “Do the animals have «ny idea 
like? Look at the goats, for ‘^^tance, foil o 

independence-clever creatures. Monkej^. to , 
same curiosity and independence, an y ^^gj-gnt, 
cleverer, but there again the charact^ is quite foff 
less refined, commoner, meaner. It is cl^ at 
they are nearer human beings. Do you hear th ^ 
the roe-deer, vith its note of some strange pow^ 
to us? And then notice again; there are e.xotic 
on the one hand and continental animals on the omer 
monkeys, tigers, lions, crocodiles, panthers and the rest 
all living on the brink of the great oceans, a cruel, shame- 
less, thieving lot. Then take the ox, the camel, tli 
creatures wdth cloven hoofs and cud-chewers , the e e 
phant, too — ^those are beasts of the solid land, with some- 
thing melancholy and helpless about tliem. Apparently 
life on a continent makes one sad and foil of fancies.” 

The tower in the gardens suggested the idea of climbing 
up to look at Berlin under the setting sun. Alma agreed, 
and they mounted the winding iron stair. Once at the top. 
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a great sight lay spread before their eyes. The city extended 
fardier than eye could reach, and its outlines faded away 
on the misty horizon, as if it stretched on over endless 
land and water. On every side towers and chimneys 
shone in the golden evening light that lit up the roofs 
of whole streets of houses. In beUveen the many-storied 
buildings lay the dark heat of many an ill-defined 
abyss, threatening chasms of melancholy, vast deserts of 
loneliness, such as can only be found in a northern 
capital. Here, quite close, lay the Emperor William’s 
massive memorial church with its five towers, the highest 
of them cutting across the horizon bounding the great 
city as it faded away in the golden distance. From its 
heights a bell began to chime for evening service, whilst 
at its foot surged the Sunday traffic of returning travellers 
and merrymakers starting out for their evening’s amuse- 
ment. 

Felgentreu grew silent as he looked and listened; such 
silence meant a good deal in him to-day. He only once 
suddenly exclaimed: “I tell you, Alma, to have one’s 
roots here is no trifle. There is something in this mighty 
depth of streets and houses. I wouldn’t live anywhere 
else, not if you made me Emperor of Switzerland or even 
of India!” 

A little weary with all she had seen and heard, Alma 
expressed a desire for rest, and Felgentreu led her 
towards the restaurant. They passed lakes overshadowed 
by weeping-willows, with foreign ducks and swans 
floating on their peaceful waters. Others were sparmed by 
graceful bridges, others again were covered with the leaves 
of water-lilies, although their flowering season was over. 
The louder tones of the military band were proof at last 
that they were close to the refreshment-rooms. They sat 
down by the water, and on the shore quite close to them 
stood tvvo flamingos motionless and absorbed in their 
mutual love. Emil succeeded in getting a waiter to take 
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his order of pickled pork for himself and 4 e s^d- 
wiches that Alma preferred, and whilst w'aitmg 
pied himself witli a great glass of 
military band struck up again with a se 
Lohengrin. Felgentreu only heard with f ^ 

they were plaj'ing something of agner s. 
the music were interspersed with the roMS o _ 

in the ndld-beast house, and now and again wi _ 
of the water-fowl. It was warm, but not oppr^siv ■ 
last clouds sailed across the eastern sky in e e\ 
afterglow. Their part of the gardens was lit up 
W'here by electric lamps surrounded by * a* 

and bats passed rapidly by in their zigzag mg • 
hundreds of tables there were seated Berlin citizens, 
their wives or other female acquaintances, listenmg 0 
music with the same rapt attention as Felgentreu. 

The latter was in a state of utter content. He t 
firmly convinced that, as far as social life was conceme , 
Berlin could well hold her own witli Paris, London, 0 
New York, and he was conscious of a natural and agree 
able sense of satisfaction in the fact that he was a 
of a great European capital, and that capital Berlin. -Wso 
he had again been successful in rescuing his beautiru 
love out of her Slough of Despond. She had laughed and 
chatted once more, leant against his side, looked at him 
with love-lit eyes, and, just lately, had shown altogether 
a keener interest in his thoughts and feelings. And a 
crowning touch to his pleasure wns the melody of the 
pathetic music, which acted on him like a narcotic and so 


quickened his pulses that he unreservedly approved of 
life and hoped for manj' more such days to come. But 
when he turned a somewhat dreamy look of mingled love 
Md happiness upon tlie darling of his heart, he found 
her again wcepmg, silently indeed, but with uncontrollable 
grief, and her whole body plainly shahen by cruel and 
discordant anguish. “Come, come, Alma dear!” he said 
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in utter surprise, as he took her hand. “Wliat is it, then ?” 
But she could not tell him that she saw grim spectres on 
one hand, and on the other hand felt herself threatened 
by a blessed spirit, for such Meta now was in her estima* 
tion. She even pulled her hand out of his and turned 
aside her face, so that anyone looking at them might 
have tliought they were quarrelling. It was not till the 
music ceased that she regained a little self-control, since 
they were in a public place. She applied her handkerchief 
vigorously both to nose and eyes, but she gave an almost 
violent negative when Felgentreu proposed going home, 
and urged him rather to go to some other entertainment. 
With a troubled glance, which Alma, however, avoided, 
he said, “No doubt the music was too exciting for you,” 
and suggested a cinema, but that was too dull, so he took 
her by train to the city. 

The reaction after her nervous attack now made her a 
little too noisy and demonstrative, and the way in which 
she hung on the tall man’s arm in the Underground and 
sought refuge in their mutual affection was almost as 
much ostentation as real need of protection. He responded 
to nearly all demands, petted and looked after her like a 
child, and considerately provided her with opportunities 
to satisfy her uncontrollable, almost hysterical, desire to 
laugh. He took her to the Admiral’s Palace, where there 
were fairy-like winter nights and skating parties on a 
sheet of artificial ice ; but again he surprised those depths 
of gloom in her eyes, try as she might to cover tliem with 
a laugh and a blush. In something like desperation he 
decided to make another move, and, seeing that the only 
effective cure now would be some quite unusual excite- 
ment, he went off with her, just as they were, to the 
so-called Palais de danse. ' - 

Nor was he disappointed in the result. Alma watched 
with keenest interest the favourite cocottes in their 
Charleston and other nigger dances introduced from 
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America; admired their dresses and such 
bodies as these dresses did not cover; 

shoes; revelled in the -nmethatFelaentreu 

meeting her on everj^ side, '^e champ^^^^^^ 

ordered, in accordance wi* ^^eTthaU^^^ 

through her veins like fragr^t re. foUo^-ed Emil 

at her from time to time; the ladi« tliat toiiou 

.-ith tlieir eyes; the 

soothing music and subdued hgh „e^tif>n excited 

alluring charm, satisfied her thirst for sensation, 

her senses. At last he brought her home m a 

but filled wth devotion as passionate as m 

ended her day by an ecstasy of love ^ . j^er 

she was suddenly overcome by a slumber th P 

motionless as d^ith in that f 

morning, and even longer still, until he 

for meantime he crept out of bed the 

closed his eyes, dressed quietly, made his coh " 

kitchen, and, somewhat weary' after lus woeful n g . 

the house wthout a sound to go to his daily vor . 

Alma heard notlring of it all. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

On tlie first of the next month, when old pppke returned 
from his night’s work, he noticed tliat his son’s hat was 
still hanging in the entrance, altliough at this hour 
Julius was, as a rule, already on his way to tlie chemist s 
shop. The old man thought he must have overslept, so, 
in case he had, he rapped at his door and called out the 
time. VTien he did not come to breakfast, however, his 
father grew amdous and sent Clara to his room ; she came 
back with the news tliat he was not well. That gave the 
old man food for thought, and he ended by going to 
Julius himself to get the shop’s telephone number, so 
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lliat Clara could send the requisite message. When she 
did so she fancied they answered her with a little surprise, 
but this she did not mention. A little later Julius got up 
and drank his coffee, but it was impossible either to see, 
or to get out of him, what was really wrong. He spent 
the whole day wandering about or sitting absolutely idle, 
attacked his father’s brandy bottle, and went to bed early, 
half-intoxicated. 

On the next morning the same thing occurred. Again 
Clara had to telephone, and again it struck her that they 
drought it strange. But on the fourth day his masters 
were evidently bored with the proceeding, for they told 
Clara she need not trouble any further, as Herr Lippke 
was no longer in their employ; they had given him tire 
usual four weeks’ notice on the fost day of the last 
month. Old Lippke received this information in somewhat 
shocked silence, and, contrary to his usual custom, he 
did not go to bed directly after breakfast, but went round 
and round the table, puffing thoughtfully at his pipe; nor 
did he discontinue his circuit even when Julius sat down 
to breakfast in his turn. His son, as usual, did not seem 
to see him. Julius had on no collar, his hair was not 
brushed, and an unkempt moustache hung over his lip. 
The old man, of course, needed no long time to discover 
that he had to thank Felgentreu for this fresh misfortune 
as well ; Julius had only shown this weary dislike of work 
since that “affair.” His persistent delicacy as a child 
was no doubt all part of his more refined tendencies, but 
now he looked old and ill, and his father felt his heart 
sinlc when he cast a sidelong glance at tliat bloodless, 
emaciated face. He scarcely ate an3rthing nowadays, only 
taking for his breakfast black coffee, after which he 
smoked a cigar. 

“You should drop that endless smoking,” said the old 
man, quite unable to contain himself any longer. “It’s 
no good to you, with your- heart. And swilling black 
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cofFee isn’t any use eltlier; ^^^engdiagahl” 
ratlier, and cat something oge ,„) ty^us retorted 

"Keep your reproaches for j ourself, J 

curtly, udthout looking at him. reolied the old 

“IVe no need to reproach mj^elf, repi ea in 

man a little sulldly; “at any rate. and made 

to a sanctimonious fellow who s rui ^ ^ good 

us miserable. There you sit of aiain. 

situation, such as you wont easilj 
And certain other folk are ha\nng 
their pleasure. Divorce! Legal ^“^'‘Ig'^^dtness at die 
and right, and you, I suppose, ^ 

wedding? It’s enough to make a man uant 

‘Tray don’t let an3tliiag prevent you, _ J 

".nd, nayho,v, just mind )'«” „ld man. "M 

“This is my ou-n business, roared tn 

long a, I have’ U.e control ot this 

you understand! I’ve no call to si ^ flop education 
instructions. You’ve got onwell, wdi yo 
and science, haven’t you ?’’ , fondly 

“At any rate I haven’t driven die mother o 
to her dLh nor ruined my son’s healdi. feated ^ 
State, and spat at an honourable citizen undw - 
roof when he came to show respect to J 

You may have control, but not of our family ; it s con 
by vulgarity. We’re all being drowned in your coarseness, 
so you can leave other people out of j'our reckomng. 

Tlie old man snatched his pipe out of his mourn, 
for a moment it looked as if he meant to throw himseir 
on his son. But lie sat tliere, so ill and apathetic, talang 
a gulp of black coffee and smoking his big_ black a^, 
that even tlie old man began to have some dim suspicion 
of his true state, and, after loudty clearing his throat, he 
took to walking about again. He felt as if every drop of 
blood in his body had settled in liis throat. “I’ll break a 
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blood-vessel some day,” he tliought in horror. But 
although he made an effort to grow calm again, he could 
not shake off a sense of being caught in a noose that 
was being tightened round his neck. In depressed and 
faltering tones he began further complaints over bad 
treatment and misfortune in general and his own life- 
long honesty and sense of duty in particular, over his 
desolation now that his life-companion had left him, 
over the wortlilessness of life and men as a whole, seeking 
refuge at last in all kinds of bloodthirsty pronounce- 
ments on the bourgeoisie, and hopes of the vengeance 
that would one day overwhelm it. Julius, with an air of 
utter boredom, took up the morning paper and seemed so 
engrossed in the news that his father stopped in silent 
discomfiture. He did not notice his son’s stealthy longing 
glances at the cupboard containing tire bottle of brandy ; 
he was just about to creep out of the room in utter 
dejection when Clara came in and provided him with a 
pretext for a fresh outburst. 

“A good tiling that I catch sight of you I” he remarked, 
with his rage flaring up again. “Talebearer! traitress! 
Maybe I did spit on your Felgentreu’s trousers, but you 
spit in the face of your nearest relatives. How long will it 
be before he has his little game with you too! But then, 
I’ll cut your throat with a razor, my little dear ! That you 
may be sure of!” 

Clara glanced at his excited person in silent inquiry, 
but otherwise went on calmly with her business ; she had 
found out that this was always best in the long run. 

“I am no talebearer and Felgentreu no seducer,” she 
replied, a slight flush on her cheeks being her only sign 
of emotion. “But you can never bear to have peace. A 
pity you shouldn’t stop imagining things that don’t 
exist !” 

She began to clear cups and plates from the breakfast- 
table, whilst the old man watched her attentively. 
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"Such a sensible, clever gitll” fe°e sJJlre 

you tlunk I don’t see you S, toSue, 

of a man *. You can tell that to • ^ 

indeed! Has he betrayed the uife in 

tire Church, or is it ^ly pagination? Is 
unlawful sin, or isn’t he? Do 5^^ make 

an idiot? Another word like a^ > And 

your father’s acquaintance again before h 
Lt’s what you’ll send him to -on enough 
lung to whistle through now; the disgrace lo j 
has eaten away tlie other already. „ 

“Most likely it iras another disgrace did 

remarked in an undertone. bellowed. 

“mat’s tliat you re saying? her 1 
“\^Tiat are you muttering about? Lets 
said, or it’ll be tlie worse for you.” 

He stepped toivards her '^ith as a 

instinctively held the tray of china in front of 

“Understand I’m not going to let myself b® 
by you any more,” she declared, firmly meeting his 

° “m’ll see about that directly.” 
his rage, as he tried to catch her with his Ptsttetch 
hand. “You can go to your Felgentreu to be comfor • 
But before he could strike her, her flush faded, an 
threw the tray and all its contents straiglit m front ot mm, 
so that he stumbled over it and had to seize the corner ot 
the table to save himself from falling. Now whetlier 
^vas this shock, or the une.xpected noise, or the coumgeous 
flash in her eyes and all tlie youthful purity so evident in 
' her attitude, at any rate he changed his mind, altliough 
Clara was now defenceless and not even attempting to 
escape. “I all but broke my neck,’’ he said, scanning her 
with his dull ej'es. “Well, you can get off tliis time. But 
I tell you this, my dear: as long as I’m alive you don’t 
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ever cross Felgentreu’s threshold. If I notice anjtliing 
and find out you’ve been there, all tlie china in the world 
won’t save you. You don’t know me yet. Well, just please 
yourself!” 

Saying this, he left her and, holding himself upright with 
a great effort, walked slowly and stiffly to his bedroom. 
He closed the door behind him witli a careful deliberation 
that terrified Clara more than anything else had done. 

“There you sit, and say not a word to it all,” she said 
to her brotlier reproachfully. “I dare say you’d have let 
your sister be knocked about!” 

“Settle your o\vn disputes between yourselves,” he 
retorted, with a shrug of his shoulders and another look 
in the direction of the brandy-bottle. “How do I know 
what you’re fighting about? From an objective point of 
view he’s in his rights, as he’s your father.” 

As Clara saw his glance and heard his tone, she swal- 
lowed her wrath and, after a look that betrayed her feeling 
of chilly desolation, she stooped down to pick up the 
broken cups from the floor. No sooner was her back 
turned than Julius got up, seized the bottle, and uncorked 
it with a movement of desperate dejection ; then he looked 
for a glass, filled it, and lifted the liquid to his lips. He 
gulped it down in one draught and, still unrefreshed, 
filled the glass a second time, with a trembling hand, and 
again disposed of its contents in the same hasty manner. 
Then he poured himself out another glassful, but this 
portion he was going to take with him to drink in his 
bedroom. At that very moment the bedroom door 
opened and the old man appeared on the threshold 
without his cap, in stockinged feet and shirt-sleeves. He 
had been listening at the door, and the noise brought him 
out again. When he saw his son occupied lilce this, he 
stopped short and, standing motionless, gazed at him 
with ever-widening eyes and a feeling as though he and 
the ground on which he stood were both sinking into 
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some deep abyss. Julius had lifted the full 

rassment, but then averted > indifference; his 

glass from the cupboard -ft part of the 

hand, however, was so unsteady Aat he SP P ^ ft, 

spirit and, for some reason rnoustache. 

waited, still holding it, ^d loo f ^ tfte old 

Father and son stood there m ^ « J^^/Jft^ cleared 
man’s ears with its waves of “ ^^Sty jn strangely 
his tliroat and, speakmg ' ^.fty j^y 

faltering, broken accents, he ‘ T,,]ius neitlier moved 

tipple alwaj-s goes so fast!” And as J^Yj“ft,3ftation: 
nor answered, he continued, wi j^^^ft 

“I’ve so much to answer for. I suppose tl 

A short, contemptuous sinile ^ m die 

and at last, after a pause that seemed an eternity 

old man, he began to walk off ‘g^ked, gazing 

“That you must decide yf^rsoff ‘ ^ ^ ftj^. Raising 

fixedly, almost sternly, straight m f^®"^ o* ^ arm’s 
one shoulder a shade, and holding ^d, 

length, he glided to the door, opened it and d . PP 
closing it beliind him with the utmost care. 
father before him had done, but his action se 
more portentous in its ill-omened mystery than “ 
man’s had done. That day Julius d/d not come to 
dinner or afternoon coffee. He had locked himself im ana 
refused to have his meals brought to his room, v 
Clara, whenever she paused in her kitchen of^“P® ’ 
heard him walking restlessly to and fro. Nor did he wm 
out to supper, but by then he had at least stopped that 
terrifying pacing backv-ards and forwards, ’iet tie 
silence struck Clara in the long run as being almost 
more dreadful. ^Vhen the old man had left the flat she 
tried to get into touch -nith her brother by knocking and 
speaking at his door, but he never stirred. At last, towards 
nine o’clock, she both heard and saw him as he crossed 
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the vestibule. In the bad light he seemed to her terribly 
ill and miserable, but before she could spealc to him he 
had again disappeared into his room, without deigning 
even to glance at his sister. He had not yet turned on the 
light, nor did he do so later. For a long time Clara had a 
desperate desire to run over quickly to Felgentreu and 
Alma, but did not dare. In the dark flat, tortured by 
resentment and anxiety, she went after ten o’clock to her 
narrow camp-bed in tlie loft, and drew the clothes over 
her head to cut off every sight and sound. 

How long she had slept she could not tell, but she woke 
with a start, feeling as if Julius had been standing fully 
dressed by her bed and had said in slow, mournful tones : 

“ When you see Fraulein Alma again, give her a greeting 
from me, and tell her I have always loved her.” But her 
little attic was empty, and there was not a sound outside 
either. A cold shudder passed through her limbs, but she 
courageously told herself tliat it was “just foolishness,” 
and at last she managed to fall asleep again. Towards 
morning — ^the day was just breaking — she woke again just 
as suddenly. Now she fancied she had heard something 
fall heavily in her brother’s room too, but again everytliing 
was quiet. The clocks were ticlung, and one that was TOong 
in a neighbouring flat struck a quick misleading six o’clock, 
but soon after the public clocks told her it was only half- 
past five. Disturbed and wearied too by a bad night, she 
dropped asleep once more and did not wake again until her 
father entered the flat on his return. 

Lippke had for some considerable time obstinately and 
carefully avoided his former friend, because he could not 
now endure the sight of him; but the evening before it 
seemed to him about time to move on a stage further in 
his course of action, and he took measures to make it 
impossible for Felgentreu not to meet him. Yet he had 
expressly to bar his way, or Emil would never have 
noticed him, partly on account of the numbers of otlier 
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crowding round 

wns cnUrcly preoccupied r;* „„ss7<i his to 

Stopped in some surpnse, A\hils ■ this man 

nt the thought of the many bitter memo 

and he had in common. he said at last, 

-Well, Lipphe. how straight 

after the old man had stood some tmie 

at him in dumb defiance. *^e i oolitely remedied 

Your coat collar is mrned up a htt e. H p p^^gntly 

tliis little negligence, and , yj g httle self- 

^^•aiting for the old man’s reply, and stUi a 

.absorbed. „i;tpness inaddidon 

His calm look and lus customary p > 

to a certain “gentlemanly” touc mo 
handshake, infuriated the old man more tli.n 
arrogant greeting could have done. „„_p^ring before 

you in such poor clothes,” he replied, 

Lcret rage. “I thank you 

inquirics. If Clara doesn’t soon show sig ^tli 

ing with her, she has apparently nothm„ ° are 

her health. Julius, kind fellow, is oveipoyed Aat } ^ 
going to get your divorce all right and will be abl 

the girl he was engaged to.” . - „ 

His voice broke again, and he hurriedly stuck hi p P 

in his mouth and began to smoke. _ ,» in- 

Emil looked at him vdth a questioning glance, 
stinctively prepared to see tears begin to rain own 
soured, twitching face; but it went no farther man a c 
tinued matching and that painful mingling of emotion 
and foolish theatrical pose wliich Lippke alwap assumeU 
in any crisis ; and Felgentreu tried to parry his attack as 
he replied: 

“That’s why we’ve not met for so long, is it ?” he said, 
for the first time slightly resenting the pressure this man 
tried to put upon him. “You have had misfortune, Anton, 
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and I am not entirely guiltless in the matter of 3’our wife’s 
death. But the use you make of people. . . ! Well, let’s say 
no more about that. As regards the rest, it seems to me 
that either Julius authorizes you to speak — in that case I 
have already told him that I am ready to answer for my 
conduct to him — or he has not authorized you. What are 
you demanding from me? Can you state that clearly and 
precisely?” 

His voice was certainly a little sharper now, and Lippke 
scanned him with a stealthy upward glance. 

“Clearly and precisely!” He repeated the words, as if 
weighing their meaning, whilst he came a step nearer. 
“You want it clearly and precisely? All right. Julius has 
stopjied going to work and I’m clearly and precisely 
swilling away my wits. I’ve had misfortune, do you say?” 
He scrutinized him for a moment with his cold, ice-grey 
eyes, and then went on in a lower tone; “See here; my 
son’s found a new joy now, and has made a bride of his 
bottle. I’ve done my best for my daughter, threatened her 
with severe bodily injury if she ever enters your flat again. 
My dear wife lies in the cool ground ; it is well with her. 
For thirty years I have striven honestly and faithfully 
to build up my family. In three months you’ve tom it 
down. Felgentreu, one thought grows darker and darker 
in my mind, does not let me sleep nor eat neither. In 
my desperation I give you warning. Beware of Lippke! 
There’s no trifling with him any longer.” 

The old man, now pale and shaken by his own warning 
and its dark and tragic import, fixed his eyes on Felgen- 
treu’s face, and saw with satisfaction that he, too, was 
gradually losing his natural colour. Emil understood that 
this was a threat of death. For some moments he kept his 
self-control; then he, slowly raised his hand and, with 
flashing eyes, fumbled strangely, as if he were blind, 
round about Lippke’s chest. Anton’s face flamed with a 
hectic flush; he glanced uneasily at the pale, embittered 

T 
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fiturca of this honest man. and his month reMO j 
cxpectandy open. But then the ptophehc finger m i 
np^higher and higher, till Lippte « 
by the beard. And whilst Emil dragged f 

gmwth slowly and solemnly to left and 
head following with no attempt at resistance-he said m 

a low, emphatic tone : ,, tt_ fjil 

•‘Man. now Til say somethmg ^ TstvS pu 

now I have alwaj’s kept mj-self m checl^ 
from yourself. If I let you have your o'™ 
meet wth a defeat from which you ynl 
There, excuse my taking hold of you, he sai , 
conciliator^^ tone, as he let go of him. “I 
insult you. But I was all at once so temfied. Perhap 

misunderstood you ” . , . 

He stopped in sad silence. Lippke, too, did n P 

for some minutes. , i,;s 

"You understood me all right! he nodded, ™ 
features still distorted. "But you forgot that jou 
hold an old man’s beard in honour. All right j 
divorce — get married again. Then a day nill come 0 p 
vengeance into a despairing father’s hand. But , 
value j'our life, stop tlie divorce. I put all the respon 
bilitj' for future happenings, whetlier life or death, on you 
shoulders. Think of Julius !’’ 

He gave Felgentreu no chance to answer. The as 
workmen coming out of the factor}’ saw him go in, swa} 
ing in his triumphant pride, his head thrown back and his 
face full of prophetic exaltation. Most of them thought 
he was tlie worse for drink; some laughed, and one 
shouted a rough joke after him, but he paid no heed. 

He passed the night as in a dream. He felt the greatest 
satisfaction in the attitude he had taken, and was con* 
\-inced that it would prove most effective. In his opinion, 
Felgcntreu’s only course now would be to prevent the 
divorce. But the two would certainly soon have enough 
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of their illicit union and regret it, he especially so, for 
Lippke looked upon him as the very quintessence of 
mutability. Consequently he would one day be glad to 
give up the girl to Julius, who would find ample com- 
pensation and good health in the final possession of his 
heart’s love and the 50,000 marks. But the other alternative 
was not without its charms either- Lippke had laid the 
matter beforehand on Felgentreu’s conscience and made 
him responsible for whatever might happen. If he per- 
sisted in divorce and a fresh marriage, it would, Lippke 
felt certain, be a heavy blow for Julius, but he himself 
would take up tlie proud and unassailable position of 
righteous avenger. The feeling of his superiority went to 
his head like wine, so that he passed the night without 
one drop of alcohol; he never even remembered that he 
was always provided with spirit, and was astonished to 
find the bottle in his breast pocket when he began to 
feel weak towards morning. He emptied it in a fairly 
short time into his fasting stomach, and left the factory 
as he had entered it, with staggering feet, head thrown 
back, his cap pushed right off his forehead, and glassy 
eyes. The porter, to whom he gave his tallies, looked at 
him in surprise and drew his own conclusions. The old 
man noticed no one, jostled in his half-drunken gaiety 
against people without knowing it, and was paying no 
attention, w'hen at the outside gate he knocked against 
someone who seemed to be barring his way, and it was 
not until he looked up, all ready with an oath or a joke, 
that he noticed it was Felgentreu. There he was before 
him, as if he had sprung from the ground, grave, unslept, 
anxious. Lippke attempted by a great effort of will to 
overcome his drunkenness, but in vain, and he stood 
helpless, awaiting the outcome of this meeting, “I’m 
not the worse for liquor, whatever you may think,” he 
muttered, still somewhat cowed, but then relapsed, with 
a sigh, into silence. 
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“Then you are able to listen to me ” En^ 
overcoming with difficulty his secret rep sio . 
be sorty to have to consider the matter 
told Alma that you will be m great peril if 

through the divorce. You can I 

the first hearing this week, I shall deny the cha^e. ^ 
have no influence with Meta. Don’t hope for 
more than what I say, for I should never “P ™ 
even apart from the fact that she will soon gw 
my own child. After this all intercourse between 5 ou 

me can cease. Morning!” , , kut 

The old man woke at last from his alcoholic 
Felgentreu was already lost amongst the crowd of w - 
men in the factory yard. Others pushed past him, 
barely noticed it. Almost thunderstruck, he began to 
on, making well-nigh heroic efforts to gn e ^ . 

calm and cool consideration. YTien he reached ho 
was so absorbed in thought that it never occurre .. 
“to kick up a row” because Clara was still in bed. uot 
breakfast was read}*' he walked up and dOTH his 
room, thinking and puzzling over wiiat had just happene , 
until he had got it all plain before his eyes. He drank n^ 
coffee without a word, and still further relived under the 
influence of its warmtli and stimulating effect. Julius, who 
seemed to feel a little better to-day, observed him with a 
passing glance or two.Meanwhilethe old man began totalk. 

"Well, as regards our friend Felgentreu,” he begim, 
with almost poetic inspiration, “I’ve nonplussed him 
now, Julius. I’ve got such a hold over him tliat he has 
given me his oath this morning that the divorce shan t 
come to anything. Everything is to bide as it is. We’ve 
known his tricks, grand gentleman and noble character 
that he is, this long while. The licentious crew, where 
never a one knows who his father is — the whole sweet- 
hearting lot of them — ^thej’’U hear something different on 
the Judgment Day.” 
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Julius seemed to be listening with something like 
interest, for instead of his usual contemptuous rebuke to 
such eloquence, he suddenly took part in the conversation 
with a sickly smile and replied, when Clara had gone out 
of the room: “Well, father, you haven’t been such a 
clean liver yourself, have you ? No doubt you took what 
chance came your way,” 

“Chances that came my way?” the old man fumed. 
“What else should I do ? No one can stifle his natural 
needs. But I kept my house and family as they should 
be. I was a faithful servant of the Prussian Govern- 
ment and the conscientious father of a family; nobody 
can say aught else, and that’s what decides the verdict, 
not how often you had a bit of diversion.” 

“How many times a montli did you have your diver- 
sion, I wonder?” Julius said, as if to himself, whilst his 
fingers played with a knife. 

His terrible smile and the generous information that 
followed on the old man’s part filled the next few 
minutes with some sort of mutual understanding, but 
then Julius, with a touch of his former aversion, exclaimed 
with impatient contempt : 

“Well, be that as it may, I certainly didn’t authorize 
you to take any steps as regards that divorce. I absolutely 
deny any responsibility in the matter. From an objective 
and moral point of view, Herr Felgentreu has perfect 
liberty to act as he chooses. WTio wants you to play the 
heavy father here? You’ll do a mischief that you’ll never 
be able to justify.” 

The old man was at first rather taken aback by this 
turn in the conversation, but began his eager talk again, 
defending his course of action and abusing Felgentreu. 
He felt it essential to his very life that things should 
remain as they were, and considered it a clear point of 
honour that his opponents should make no change of 
any kind. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

When Felgentreu appeared at the first hearing of his 
divorce case, he was most unfavourably unpressed by 
whole procedure there, which seemed to him naore 
that of a market than the administration of justice. 

Lawyers, in their goupiis, crowded chattering , 

bench. He was furious at the utter want of 
or consideration in the w'ay 3'oung women were cr 
examined on sexual points ; he saw such unsee } 
ling of matters requiring tact as he could ' 

believed had he not heard it with his own ears an s 
the helpless blushes of the victims. In the end he 
furious that he stepped before tlie presiding ju ge > 
as a protest against such mishandling of human lu < 
began arguing as soon as the facts of his case tvere rea ou . 

“Wait!” the judge remarked, turning over papers 
of another case, whilst the clerk continued his indifieren 
reading of Emil’s. , 

“What is there to wait for?” Felgentreu retorted goo 
humouredly. “There is no point in it. I deny ever}th^g 
from first to last, so the court need not waste its time. 

The presiding judge looked at him in annoyance. 

“You would do well to hold your tongue until J'ou are 
asked.” He spoke somewhat more sharply and witli an 
undertone of contempt that enraged Emil even more, 
and was again returning to his stud}' of the various cases 
when Emil interposed once more. 

“If you summoned me here only to hold my tongue, 
I could have done that as well at home,” he declared. "I 
thought I V'as here to speak out.” 

"Silence now!” the judge ordered sharply, “or I’H 
punish you for contempt of court and postponeyour case.” 

“I doubt if that lies tvithin your power,” Felgentreu 
replied, witli silent wrath. “I am here to speak. Why 
should I be quiet?” ^ j 
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A moment’s silence followed, during which the two 
men measured one another attentively. There was some- 
thing in the big fair man’s frankness of speech that made 
an impression on the Government official and warned 
him to strike another note. His sour red face did not lose 
any of its severity, it is true, but Emil’s protest modified 
his arrogant contempt of men from the lower classes, and 
to the amazement of all law}'ers present he said quietly: 

“You will now pay three marks’ fine for contempt of 
court; then you will wait until your case has been read 
through, when I will inform you what I wish to hear 
from j'ou.’’ 

This alteration in liis treatment made a certain impres- 
sion on Felgentreu as well. He paid, and kept silence 
whilst the clerk finished reading his case and tlie judge 
turned over a few others. The after-proceedings then went 
on fairly fast and mthout further friction. Emil, when 
questioned, denied all charges, to the great surprise of 
the two lawyers conducting the case. The judge, too, 
lifted his head with a look of greater attention, and 
pointed out to Felgentreu that in this case objections 
would be made. The legal papers, which he asked for, 
showed, as he pointed out, that the defendant had a 
different place of residence from the plaintiff. Did 
Felgentreu intend, then, to return to her? At last the 
lawyers, in spite of his resistance, managed to get his 
defence narrowed down to a denial of adultery but an 
admission of criminal desertion. In great indignation at 
this crafty procedure, which frustrated his actual inten- 
tion, he left the court. His own counsel afterwards 
explained to him why this course had been nccessarj’’, 
since the law forbade the marriage of the parties 
concerned if their identity became known, which would 
have been inevitable had objections been raiseci to the 
divorce, etc. 

Alma listened silently to his report at home that the 
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application for divorce had not been dismssed. and tha 
Lippke would now look upon him as a h3'pocnt 

liar. Her ph>-sical condition and consequent 
combined with those forebodings of deatli ° 
so many women before tlieir first confinemen , 
occupy her mind to an ever greater degree, so “ 
questions gradually seemed of less and less ‘ 

Emil thought long and deeply as to whether h 
tell old Lippke the result of his action or not. In tti 
place, however, he did not want to have anj . 

to do with him, and secondly, he had done all that la} ^ 
his power to keep his word, so he decided to c 
matter follow its natural course. He was wear}" to 
of all this strife, and in spite of all his 
efforts to fight it down, a certain grudge had ^ 

taken root in his heart against tliose Lippke men, ^ 
knew no moderation in their demands and could ne 
live nor die as honest men should. 

Moreover, a few da}'s later, anotlier letter came 
Meta, addressed this time to Felgentreu : 


Deah Emil (she began), 

What are you doing? My lawyer writes me that yo 
denying adultery. Do you want to bring us one and all to ut e 
misery? Either you are my husband and come back to me, or 
you belong to another woman, and acknowledge the chi^e o 
adultery to make divorce possible. It seems that criminal 
desertion is not sufficient. Should I persist in my plea of adultcr> , 
protests will be made if I am to get my freedom. Names ^'ul 
have to be given, and that means no possibility of marriage 
for you two. Reconsider the matter carefully. I should be glad 
to get it settled and have peace. What am I to do ? 

Yours, hlET.\. 

He at once sat down to answer lier. For tlie first time 
he, too, felt the shadow of an impending fate. Instead of 
“freeing” himself, he had become involved in tragic 
complications, and already he began to consider whetlier 
he should not induce tlie woman he loved to emigrate 
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witli him and leave behind all these restrictions of the 
Old World. 

Dear Meta (he wrote in some^ve.^ation), 

I do not know, either, what you had better do. Old 
Lippke tells me that Julius does nothing but sit at home and 
drink. At the moment, he gives me my choice either to prevent 
the divorce or he will not answer for the consequences. One 
thought only possesses him day and night. He does not look 
very reassuring. If I was only afraid for myself it might not 
matter so much, but it is the thought of other lives that makes 
me uneasy. Write to me if I should face this responsibility, 
then I shall know whether you are to get your freedom or not. 

As always, 

Your Emil. 

To this Meta answered shortly: 

Dear Emil, 

You are now of age, or should be, so you must make 
your own decisions as regards your life. If you are in any 
difficulty, talk it over with your friend, and if your friend 
cannot help you, lay the matter before God. My only duty now 
is to act for myself. In what way I intend to do this you will heat 
later. 

Meta. 

Alma, for her part, felt a far greater aversion to the 
Lippkes tlian did Emil. She constantly thought in gloomy 
discontent of this dislike, which was always smouldering 
in her innermost heart, and saw with uneasiness that not 
only the money and control of it, but even ordinary 
security of life, was slipping away into dark uncertainty 
wliilst she could only look on in helpless despair. When 
Clara came in again one evening after supper, Alma gave 
Lippke’s daughter but a peevish, almost cold, reception, 
although she knew what a risk this girl was running to 
make this visit. To relieve her pent-up feelings, Clara 
soon began to speak of her brother’s condition, and then 
went on to mention how terribly like he had lately become 
to his mother just before her death. Without his moustache 
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and the red rims to his eyelids the likeness would hate 
been quite startling, almost as if he were her reincarna- 
tion. She did not seem to have even the slightest idea 0 
any connection between his illness and Almas bro'en 
troth, but, in spite of that, Alma heard all these communi- 
cations with repugnance, and suddenty, in a voice of grea 
annoyance, begged Clara to spare her such tales for t e 
future. Then she wept bitter tears of remorse, and Clara 
wept with her. Felgentreu, W'ho all the time had been 
walking silently up and down, tried to take advantage 0 
Alma’s softened mood to bring about a reconciliation, 
but she was not prepared for that. 

“I know you two are on very good terms,” she answere 
shortl}^ and with more bitter hostility than Emil ha 
ever heard before from her lips. After such a result, c 
let the subject drop, and for a short time they continue 
to sit together sadly enough, talking of less dangerous 
topics until Clara could take her leave wthout making 
her hosts feel that any offence had been given. 

That evening Emil first mentioned to Alma the possi- 
bility of emigration. He was himself inwardly excited and 
under the infection of Alma’s depressed and gloomy out- 
look on life; he felt surrounded by difficulties, moral 
doubt, sickness, and danger of death — all of them things 
for which he had as great a natural antipath)" as for the 
chilly November days. 

He now held forth — as a sequel to earlier orations — on 
the consequences of unnaturd social conditions, which 
deprived the majority of human beings of the essentials 
of existence, and on a class cleavage that poisoned and 
embittered all human relations. As he spoke, his mind 
reverted to Lippke, whom he considered the victim of 
such conditions. He looked upon liimself as the man 
chosen by Lippke to serve as the object upon whom to 
vent all his pent up class hatred, and all these reflections 
tended to have a paralysing effect upon his natural 
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optimism and 'to replace it by silent terror, shattering his 
faith in human goodness and stifling his disinterested 
longing for beauty and harmony. For the moment Alma 
said nothing to his new views, nor could she be induced 
to give any expression of her opinion later on, so that 
Felgentreu, who by now had gained great insight into her 
character, guessed that she was meditating opposition, 
and that he might find a possible enemy in her as regarded 
this fresh proposal of his. As it was really a question of 
liberty for him, he could not view such a possibility 
without a certain degree of anxiety. 


CHAPTER XX 

Old Lippke was intent on reviving his son’s strength, and 
his efforts in this direction took up much of his time and 
thought just then. The former he spent hanging round the 
big druggists’ windows, making a mental note of new 
remedies, their names, and the virtues they were said to 
possess. Afterwards he would try to talk to Julius about 
their composition, method of use, and reliability, and this 
he repeated until he was certain that his son had assimi- 
lated — even if with nervous contempt — the information 
provided. Morning after morning he read the papers 
through in search of vacancies for chemists, and when 
one day a dispenser was needed in Bernau, he tried to 
paint in the very brightest colours for Julius the advan- 
tage of a prowncial town in the Mark, the better position 
he would take there, the healthier climate, etc. He also 
tried to point out to him the desirability of a post as 
manager in a branch druggist’s shop. But then Julius 
gave him a piece of his mind. 

“You chatter and chatter, and haven’t tlie least idea 
what j’ou are talking about! What do you know about 
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these subjects? Objectively notlimg. 'Only a man wm 
experience would be chosen as manager of a druggists 

branch shop. Am I a druggist?” ^ 

Much taken aback, the old man was airaous P , 
tliat Julius was much more than that; smce e m 
stood an apothecary’s work, he must also un ers 
druggist’s business, which was only on a lower g” ; 

“Lower grade yourself!” and the exclamation showed 
the depth of his scorn. "I suppose you think, a 
Emperor is superior to a tailor, that he can m *e 

of clothes as well.” _ . , 

This comparison seemed so crushmg to old L,pp 
that he fell into a discomfited and troubled silence. 

For more than a month now Julius had been si g 
at home in melancholy idleness ; for the last fortnig 
had not set foot outside the ^0°^. He had not ma e . J 
attempt at all to get another situation. To his fath > 
never once in his life— with the exception of his weM g 
day and that on which he had buried his 'vw , r 
voluntarily taken an hour’s holiday, for even at the en o 
his career as railway brakesman he had gone straight ro 
his last evening train, without one backward glance, o 
begin his first night as factor^' watchman — ^to his fatlier, 
then, Julius’s conduct seemed not only inexplicab e 
and wonj-ing, but decidedly WTong as well. The great 
intellect and education of tliis son of his made him 
afraid to make a fuss and use his power as master of tlic 
house to drive Julius back to work ; moreover, he began to 
have other ideas about this solemn, pale form — ideas tliat, 
in tlieir secret horror, became more pronounced and 
emphatic with every passing da}'. By degrees he grew to 
look upon Julius as the innocent victim of his love and 
of the arrogant pride of others, and as such he began 
almost literally to watch over him and to regard him with 
increasing respect. 

With eyes full of reverence and a kind of fierce tender- 
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ness in his manner, he would hover round him without 
a word, watch over him, push all the best bits on to his 
plate — an attention Julius never noticed — and since he 
found it impossible to refrain from his schnaps altogether, 
he at any rate diluted it with a liberal admixture of water, 
so that it should not be so bad for Julius. 

All these attentions, however, were but the ineffectual 
attempts of an old man, already tottering to the grave 
himself, to delay, and if possible avert, a fresh fate that 
had already started on its path of destruction. Julius was 
plainly fading away, and just as he gradually developed 
a disturbing outward resemblance to his mother, so in 
other respects, quite unnoticed by all around him, he 
was quietly but persistently treading the same path which 
her feet had followed to another world. 

His unobtrusive symptoms of silent despair— all of 
them more the result of outward suggestion than of 
natural inclination — ^his smoking, drinking of drams and 
vast quantities of black coffee, his hermit life in his room, 
without either exercise or fresh air, ended at last by 
destroying all his power of effective resistance to that 
bitterness which is present in the life and nature of all 
mortals to help them develop their instinct of self- 
preservation. This instinct was fast dying in him, and 
giving place to a dangerous desire to have done with it 
all. Instinctively he began to dwell continually on thoughts 
of death, a little uneasily at first, but soon more and more 
as a matter of course, almost as a consolation. His hopeless 
disappointment in love was still too deep and over- 
whelming to allow room for any sense of fear. In addition, 
his heart now beat with the utmost irregularity and gave 
him almost constant pain. He was losing flesh in a terrible 
way; there were deep hollows round his eyes; his ears 
stood far out from his head; his moustache seemed 
scarcely to belong to his face, but to hang in the air below 
his thin nose, whilst his cheek-bones projected above his 
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shrunken features. Lately he had left 
and the reddish stubble encircling his pde face gav 
an indescribably neglected appear^ce. His . 

far too long, and his moustache quite unlimpt. 
now he had given up wearing a collar, ^d as e ^ 
buttoned his shirt, his bony chest and poor 
ribs on eitlier side Avere fully exposed to view. - 

slouched about in slippers. One day, when e ° 
took the law into his own hands and sent for e > 
Julius locked his door and kept it so, regar ess 
his father’s knocks, remonstrances and even a use, 
the medical man had taken his departure— m ^ , 

hours after he stayed suffering and angij' in his ivre 
hiding-place. Aften\*ards he overwhelmed his fa er 
such a flood of bitter and insulting reproaches as 
insure himself against any repetition of such ^ a ’ 
and the old man nearly wept with rage and distress 
his only son and heir, who insisted so obstinate j 

slipping away from life. t r m 

But even his famil}’’ did not realize how weak J'* * 
really was. He made an effort to walk the few steps to e 
table and back to get liis meals, but the rest of to tune e 
passed lying on his bed, so that when he took to it entimlj , 
it did not seem nearly so serious as it reall)’^ was, especially 
as he pleaded a chill at first, and always had a book in to 
hand when anyone entered the room; but as soon as he 
was alone he let it drop with an apathetic gesture, and 
shut the tired eyes that betrayed to an3'one with keener 
sight his utter weariness of the world and all it offered. 

Only the thought of his love and the object of his 
affection still kept their old place in his heart, and their 
never-fading radiance — ^indeed, as the end drew nearer, 
Alma’s dear form assumed a well-nigh religious signifi- 
cance by an offering which he had laid at her feet. In 
his pocket-book lay a -will that he had made one night 
lately on his sick-bed, in which he absolutely and in 
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calmly acquiesced in the coming change. As in a dream, 
he saw the already fading forms of lus past life appear by 
his bed, and disappear again without making any impres- 
sion on him. He barely noticed how vainly his lungs 
fought for breath, how intermittent was the beating of his 
pulse, and how heavy the lethargy of his dying limbs; 
even with the greatest effort he could barely get them to 
move, in the hope of still deceiving those around him 
as to his true condition^ Then, when the doctor came 
after all, he had no idea of it at first. He took him for his 
father, and then addressed him as Felgentreu. After 
an injection had been given him, he revived, and showed 
by an attentive, observant glance that he knew what was 
going on. The sun was shining into the room and 
children were playing somewhere outside. The doctor 
spoke to his father and sister in tones of quiet disap- 
proval whilst he was emptying his syringe into Julius’s 
arm. As Clara sat there in tears, and the old man turned 
on the doctor with a flash like lightning in his ice-grey 
eyes, Julius was still able to say in a clear, distinct voice ; 
“They couldn’t know.” At the same time he bethought 
himself that he could not trust his father and, as if to get 
witnesses, he said w'ith emphasis: “My will is in my 
pocket-book.” But it was evident that these words ex- 
hausted his last remaining strength. He sank again into the 
stupor that always seemed to him the personification of 
his mother. With a sigh he sank into it as easily and 
willingly as into a w'hite, well-shaken feather-bed, and 
from that moment he was lost to all earthly ties. 

For three days he lay there in a silence only broken at 
rare intervals by a whisper to his mother. Scarcely any- 
thing passed his lips; he struggled against the injections, 
which hurt and disturbed him, and these the doctor dis- 
continued, as he saw that they were no longer of any 
avail. The night he died it was raining and a thimder- 
storm was breaking over a distant part of Berlin. Now and 
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then there came the muffled sound of far-off thunder, 
and from time to time a pale flash of lightning lit up the 
room. The whole night through he struggled with parted 
lips for breath, until he gave a last sigh, towards four 
o’clock. For a short time after he lay motionless, with 
hanging jaw, and Clara, keeping faithful watch beside 
liim, thought all was over, when he uttered one more 
little sigh, and then with a strangely peaceful expression 
closed his mouth as if to say: “Objectively released.” 


CHAPTER XXI 

Within the next few days the postman again pushed 
a paper through the slit in the Felgentreu’s door, to 
bring news of another bereavement. Anton and Clara 
Lippke announced, on a large sheet of black-edged 
paper, with deep distress, the premature death of their 
son and brother. Alma read it without a sound, then in 
silent wrath, and pale with fear and repugnance, passed 
the notification on to Emil; nor did she refer to it after- 
wards, although she shivered with cold, and went to bed 
early because she had an attack of pain. Emil watched for 
some time at her bedside in distressful self-examination 
that lasted after he had gone to bed until morning came 
once more. They both spent a sleepless night, tormented 
with the sad thought of human frailty. Felgentreu bore 
his suffering with dignity and resignation to the inevitable. 
Alma, with secret resentment, feared further misfortunes, 
and by degrees began to watch secretly to see what would 
be Felgentreu’s attitude in this matter when once the 
night was over. With a kind of subdued satisfaction that 
was certainly not joy, scarcely even content, she heard 
him say that they must send a wreath and a card of con- 
dolence, and there he let the matter rest. But she made 

u 
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another test of his readiness to meet her wishes and 
asked to go out this very evening. He only raised a little 
objection on account of her health and her want of sleep 
the night before, and then took her with great care and 
well wrapped up to the cinema, where she wanted to see 
the new sensational film. For Love's dear Sake. She 
had read about it in the newspaper, and something or 
other in it reminded her of her experience with Julius. 
Her cheeks flushed with excitement; she followed it 
intently to the very last; in some places she shed a few 
silent tears. All the next day she began to doubt and 
speculate again, until she had thought out another test 
of Emil’s love. As she remembered his persistent refusal 
to go to church with Meta, she asked him on the third 
morning, which was a Sunday, to take her to service. As 
she watched him with a sidelong glance, he noticed the 
strained look in those eyes, that now always showed some 
trace of coming or recent tears, and by the never-failing 
insight of his affection he understood its cause, and said 
he was ready to go. He put on his black coat, that was only 
worn on occasions of ceremony, and Alma her dark frock, 
and thus they went to church together. Once there, 
Felgentreu, it is true, saw little from his seat but that one 
loved face, now showing due self-control, almost indeed 
to the point of severity, and which in all the dignity of 
coming motherhood she kept fixed first on the altar and 
t en on the pulpit. As she did so, she was sensible that 
e gentreu never took his eyes off her, and experienced a 
sad and serious joy in this fact, as a sweet though bitter 
n the only reality that she could 

If the stern light 

of her moral consciousness. She had nothing left but fat- 
her life now lay in his hand-a thought thi he“a 
disturbing sense of the narrow limits of her life’s horizon 
For a moment she remembered that Julius was tn h* 
buried that afternoon. She did not dwell on the thought 
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however, but with that practical spirit which is so constant 
a feature of the Lutheran faith, and which had been 
familiar to her since her confirmation, she concentrated 
all her attention on the preacher’s words. At last the 
blessing was pronounced, and she definitely appropriated 
a portion of this for her child, Felgentreu left all his 
for his beloved, and was, moreover, pleased when the 
organ began the last voluntary, for that was more in his 
line. Neither of them had noticed the stately figure of an 
older woman, who, \vith her large grey eyes full of lone- 
liness and unsolved problems, watched them leave the 
church ; then, with firmly closed lips and slightly bowed 
shoulders, she went out of the building through another 
door. 

But Alma came home from church no more kindly 
disposed to her fellow-men, with the exception of her 
husband, for the memory of the fresh blow to her happi- 
ness was still too keen for that. Even her love for her 
husband had a strong touch of jealousy about it, as he 
seemed so full of sympathy with Clara, and evidently 
worried, too, with misgivings as to what might ensue, 
since he began again to speak of emigration. 

She felt he was quite likely to leave Europe, He was 
sick of his native land, of mankind in general, and his 
changed home-life had not as yet so steadied him that his 
heart could rest in it as in some sure refuge. Alma felt 
this with a self-reproachful sense of her own guilt in the 
matter and grief for him. But as he dwelt continuously on 
his plans, talking as if the whole world was almost too 
small for him, and as if he was already creeping on hands 
and knees to stalk his prey through the impenetrable 
forests bordering the farm he meant to have, she told 
him once and for all her opinion. 

' “If you no longer like being here,” she said disconso- 
lately, as if to herself, tvith a gentleness that was quite 
unheard-of in her, “of course, no one ^Yill keep you. It is 
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not all very pleasant, of course, for a man who loves liberty, 
and I myself, supposing I was a man, might perhaps not 
care to put up with it either. Out there, no doubt, it is 
much livelier. Do exactly what you feel inclined.” 

Greatly surprised at her tone, he fixed Iiis eyes on her 
face ; she did not return his glance, however, but looked 
sadly straight in front of her, whilst he caught sight of a 
tear hanging on her eyelashes, and hailed it as a sign of 
wonderful tenderness. 

But, Alma dear,” he exclaimed, simply for the sake of 
saying something, “I’m not talking only about myself. 
Of course, you are to come with me, my sunbeam that 
you are. Why, what should I do over there without you? 
You see that, don’t you ? You, the child, a dog, a couple 
of goate and unlimited nature, these I thought would 
make life bearable. In front the vast ocean, behind us 
perhaps a volcano, mth its cloud of smoke by day and its 
pillar of fire by night. Wild beasts may roar in those 
primeval forests, but there is safety and comfort behind 
our palisade. And in our new liberty we shall look back on 
the old world as on an aching tooth that has gone. Can’t 
you picture it to yourself, Alma dearest?” 

soiTowful silencc, and then asked 
tn <5oVi 1 where would you send the children 

incanahl ' L c ^ shake of the head showed how 

of enthusiasm. “I should die 

beas£l!»'' of ^vild 

aske^witf'" Lippke,” he 

wS?” smile, “and the ghosts of the old 

veS'lut^f feeling not 

question “Of dropped this aspect of the 

But as far as he ^ in England.” 

as he himself was concerned, this proposal 
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lacked the attractive prospect of liberty offered by the 
other, and he, too, grew silent and absorbed in thought. 

Late that Sunday afternoon, after the funeral, as soon 
as ever the bereaved father had gone to his night-work 
again, Clara once more dropped into the Felgentreu’s 
flat like some poor homeless bird. She could no longer 
endure her own home, was quite overcome with misery 
and loneliness, and felt that even if her friend had no 
kind word for her, she could rely on Felgentreu’s gener- 
osity. Emil, who went to the door at her ring, expecting 
to see her, gave her his usual brotherly welcome. 

“This has been a hard day for you,” he said sympa- 
thetically. “Now you must have a rest here.” 

“Why didn’t you come for a minute or two ?” she asked, 
with fresh tears, as she took off her hat. “I had longed so 
terribly for some living soul.” 

"Child,” he answered gravely, “my place now is here. 
A man caimot tear himself in two, and there are times that 
everyone has to go through alone.” 

With a kindly gesture he helped her off with her jacket. 
“You are cold, too,” he went on, as he noticed her shiver. 
“Come along; we have a nice warm room. You can sit 
down beside Alma ; there is no getting her away from the 
stove.” 

The experiences Clara had just gone through had aged 
her and plainly made her more of a woman. Alma wel- 
comed the pretty girl not unkindly, but with a certain 
outward reserve as well as an iimer shudder, and at once 
upset Felgentreu’s arrangements by giving Clara a chair 
by the stove and conunanding him to sit down by her. 
Even at that distance she noticed with fear and repulsion 
the smell of death from Clara’s hair and garments, under 
the influence of the heat from the stove. Much upset, 
and suffering horribly in the presence of one who .was the 
actual sister of one of those dreaded dead, she began a 
broken conversation with her. Clara, enjoying the warmth, 
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went 
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back to Felgentreu’s last remark, and said she could 
uui nelp being cold lately, as her father would not allow 
any fires to be lit yet, and the windows of the room where 
the body had lain had anyway to be kept open day and 
night. 

“But why do you keep your dead so long in the house?” 
Alma asked a little aggressively. “Nowadays they are 
all taken at once to the cemetery chapel.” 

Yes, that’s what I told father.” Clara’s voice was sad 
and a li^e surprised as well. “But he listened to nothing 
all the time, and never answered, only marched round and 
round the living-room table and then strode off to Julius. 
He would stare at his face for a time and then back into 
Besides, most of the time he was drunk,” 
she added in an undertone. “One never knows for certain 
w ere he won’t be. Yes, yes, those were dreadful days!” 

er sobs broke out afresh. “And not a soul came to the 
house.” 

A short silence followed. Tw'o bright red spots appeared 
mlp M vcere nowadays rather pale as a 

Clar'-i without anxiety, whilst 

of felt that the 

“AU his 

Clara declaroH something secretive about him,” 

secret way. He ^ 

Alma with the ^ saint!” She turned to 

occurring to-day “n^ ^*^^d that was constantly 

be^n, he came to "'hen his illness had already 

voice: ‘Greet Fraul^^ ^'^oh a sad 

have always loved heri> ^ell her I 

get again.” Such devotion you wll never 

_ -Mma was almost nv 

Risible aroma of death ugain caught that 

i^ge of the dead sS^. before her eyes tlie 

darkness and ni.v, ^'^trounded Kv „ , 

^ almost unbeanki atmosphere of 

”=>ble reproach. But she firmly 
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closed her lips and uttered not a sound as long as Clara 
continued to speak of her brother. However, she asked 
Felgentreu for a cigarette, which she smoked persistently, 
partly to counteract those death-like fumes and partly 
to have something to do. Felgentreu was the only one to 
utter an occasional word of sympathy or encouragement. 
Since Alma did not seem to think of it, he got up once to 
make some tea, but Alma at once called out a nervous 
inquiry as ‘to what he was doing so long in the kitchen. 
Being alone with her friend filled her with such a horrible 
sense of terror that she longed like a child for the comfort 
of his fair head. Suddenly, however, as a sort of defence 
against the ghosts of the dead, she began to talk about the 
divorce. 

“Emil has been this week to the session of the court 
and tried to oppose the divorce,” she remarked in a 
reproachful tone to Clara. “He denies that he has gone 
off with another woman, but he cannot deny intentional 
desertion, or he would have to go back to his first wife, 
and that, of course, is out of the question. You can tell 
your father this. Emil has done all he could, although he 
is under no obligation to you at all. What does your father 
imagine, I wonder? Now most likely he’ll abuse and 
threaten Emil and denounce him as a liar. But you mustn’t 
put up with that any longer.” She turned in entreaty to 
Emil. “The more you yield, the more they will demand 
of you.” 

Clara exchanged a startled look with Felgentreu, and 
instinctively put her hand on her heart. On her little 
finger shone a narrow gold ring that Alma had given her 
at her confirmation, in the spring-time of their friendship. 
The money for it had come from Felgentreu. 

“But, Alma — ^who are you talking about?” she said in 
horrified tones before Emil could reply. “It is horrible 
enough already — the whole quarrel and the injustice. 
Why are you dl at once against me like this, Alma dear, 
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my only friend? Have I ever done anything to hurt you 
oryourFelgentreu?” 

‘‘^ything to hurt Felgentreu? Yes!” Alma angrily 

all this about Julius? 
What has it to do with him ? In other words you meant : 
See, this is what you have driven him to. I Ve been expect- 
mg such suggestions. I will not endure them tmder my 
own roof. Do you hear?” 

Come now, Alma, you are going too far!” 
l-epntreu suggested, gently taking her hand. She 
pu e It away sharply, and put it under the wrap 
she was wearing. “Listen,” he went on kindly, “Clara 
never meant any such thing; you know her weU 
enough to be sure of that. As we are her only friends, 
sne thinks she can say out what she feels here. No good 
wmes, either, of returning injustice for injustice. Anyone 
with^a good heart like yours only hurts himself by that.” 
vniif t putting me on a level now with 

uniiKii ^ trembled as she spoke. “I am 

vZL Tl" ^ “Sry for your sake, but Lippke 
Leht to^h7 spits on your trousers. The man 

Ser •> is a source of pubUc 

I am bad a^rh °° I say! Maybe 

But I can’t stanrl ^ degenerate nature, who knows? 
no wrone I maH ^ innger. I have done these people 
with th ^ °° promise. Why do they uersecute me 

this smell of death ' t ^ ^t. \Vhat need has she to bring 
a.d.h=t Let her go. This smell 
Oh, help me S 7 “sd. O God! O God! 

go to bed.” She drew heSu^th too! No, no; I’ll 
m every limb. “Q God I hrv Belp, trembling 

one never have a Uttietl?» ^nn 

darkness of irrepressible suffe^'* 
fnend: “Perhaps you will com^^’ she said to her ama 2 ed 
P you will come again later.” And with an 
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effort at self-mastery she added: “When you no longer 
bring the smell and look of death with you.” And witli 
another shudder she turned her eyes hastily away, hesi- 
tated miserably for a second or two, and then with a sigh 
and tearless sob crept away to her bedroom, leaning on 
Felgentreu’s shoulder. 

Clara remained behind quite incapable of moving. 
From the inner room she heard with deep sympathy how 
the friend who had just repudiated her bewailed her con- 
dition, condemned her character, heard her shiver, e.xpress 
her fears for Felgentreu, complain of sickness, and amongst 
all else ask about Clara. As Felgentreu replied that she 
was still sitting in the next room, Alma grew silent. 
Immediately afterwards he came out himself, and begged 
her in quite his usual voice not to go till he could see her 
off. He went into the kitchen, and used the kettle he had 
put on, not to make tea, but to fill hot bottles, that seemed 
to ease Alma with their warmth. In ten minutes he came 
back with the news that she was asleep. 

“Now she won’t wake again till about daylight,” he 
remarked. “She always sleeps like a top all through the 
night.” 

“I suppose I ought to be going?” Clara asked sadly. 
“Yes, yes. I’ll go now. But I’ve such a horror of going 
back into that empty flat. Alma cannot be more afraid of 
us than I am of it,” she said, with a shake of her head. 
“As long as father Avas there at night it wasn’t so bad. 
I believe I’ll do myself a mischief.” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, as a big brother 
might have done. “You’ll not do that, Clara,” he said in 
a kindly encouraging tone. “You see, you’ve no reason for 
it. Trust in God! To fight your horror, say a heartfelt 
prayer to Hun for your brother who has gone and for 
your father, whose trouble is greater than yours. Happier 
times will come for you, but for him life is over. Now, too, 
you might Avith a good conscience peep a little more often 
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into your looking-glass without doing any harm. It will 
show you your youthful charm, and when you’ve grasped 
what you are like, your loneliness will go, and its place 
will be taken by confidence and joy of life. Then that 
mwns the beginning of many good things, believe me,” 
Greatly attracted by his words, Clara seized his hand 
gratefully, with a feeling that was something more than 
sisterly aflFection, but shyly let it drop again as she remem- 
ered that he belonged to Alma, and said with a sigh of 
utter desolation : 


f ^ ^ outcast and all alone, God helps the great 
^tid does not trouble about such poor girls as me, 
brother have got away from the imsery 
^ father— what wiU come of him I don’t 

'V, ith thmgs like this, only human help is any good 

prayer nor a looking-glass,” 

^ 1° tbe light of the 

stranpp already outside the flat— a 

of her attraction seemed hidden in the folds 

briehtnes<rT a '^®?t’-drops, golden with reflected 

womanly charn^ of tlf ^ child’s, yet with a seductive 
eyes. Youth strove suspended from her 

figure. The lace on her t 

her open jacket made a^s^n° P^cped out through 

quent TOtness of her health 

greatest attraction in innocence, although her 


and instinctive knowledcrf* ^ mingled indecision 
H. aoUced adaariTgfy Jl Sir!? 

existent at her last visit and .snJri •’ ^cen non- 

“Some day you will ’makt a gr^Hmo 
Clara, rest assured of that. All th ^ men, 

you, and then all at once there 

young woman, whom many ^vill tJv . ^ charming 

don t throw yourself away, do you h^aS SembUt,’ 
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and that I have been the first to warn you of what was 
coming.” 

“There won’t be one of them like you,” she said in a 
tone of sorrow'ful doubt. 

She was still looking at him, and as he gave no answer, 
she offered him her lips with a silent, pleading gesture. 
Felgentreu, carried away by her devotion, stooped and 
kissed her. Her W'arm, full lips returned his kiss with 
heartfelt emotion. But just as he was beginning to wonder 
at the self-assurance and vitality that was suddenly 
springing forth from her silent desolation, she tore herself 
away from him — all this had happened in the dark street, 
just outside the front door of the building — and imme- 
diately after she was hastening with tripping steps dowm 
past the houses, and disappeared from view without 
once looking back. 

“There, now she has started too!” he murmured, as 
with a sigh of relief he turned back into the house. And 
\vith a satisfied nod he added : “A good girl ! Take what 
you need from me, but misuse and abuse I cannot allow. 
For it is not only a cliild that is on its way for me, but 
dignity and responsibility. That’s where the new life 
lies, Emil!” 

He hung about on the steps, deep in thought and 
wonder, xmtil the light went out. Then he went up to his 
flat and let himself in. Until long after midnight he sat 
engrossed in new ideas and useful meditation, ga2ing 
by the shaded light of the bedside lamp at the peacefully 
breathing form of his heart’s love and the future mother 
of his child, and when he did at last prepare to go to bed, 
he had for ever left childish things behind him and 
become a man in very deed. It is true, the old restless 
desire for change still murmured and stirred in his heart, 
but Alma’s love of her native soil had conquered in the 
main, and under the common-sense pressure of her 
opposition, which came with all the strength of some force 



